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OWN at Washington stands the Nation’s 
is a monument to an idea: “The people are the Government.” 
is there so great an opportunity to work out individual prosperity and individual happiness 


Back of the American idea suddenly has arisen 
the = ck menace of the opposing Prussian i:‘ea. 
Under it the people are not the Government. Un- 
der it the people live and prosper, or sacrifice and 
die, by the grace of “Me und Gott.” 

Militarism is the mailed fist which supports the 
divine-right Government. It is typified in Hin- 
denburg. 

What a contrast is offered to Pinduiues > 
militarism by Pershing’s military! Freedom’s 
military is the people embattled. Autocracy’s 
militarism is the people driven. 

Our boys in France and Italy are the expression 
in military form of the people’s own stern will. 
When Pershi ng. speaks of them to President 
Wilson, he says, “Sir, our armies.” The German 
soldiers are the’ servants of militaris sm. Of them 
Hindenburg says to the Kaiser, “Majesty, your 
armies 

The billions of dollars we are gathering here 
at home for military purposes have no taint of 
militarism on a single coin. 
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capitol. It is more than a pile of stone. It 
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Germany began her war with no pl ins for elabo 
rate taxation of her people; the Junkers e 
pected to saddle the cost of the war upon quickly 
conquered nations. Not so does a free people 
make war! From the start we have gone down 
into our own pockets for every cent we expend; we 
have never thought of taking; we have thought 
only of spending our blood and our treasure to 
protect our ideal of free national life. 

The menace of Hindenburg makes no America 
tremble. But it makes us grit our teeth and either 
fight or give! What the Government (which 
the people) wants to borrow, we, the people, # 
individuals will lend. 

The menace of Hindenburg shall cease to exist 
in the world even as a shadow; and we shall 1 
turn to our individual purs uits under the proteé 
tion of our national ideal successfully defended} 
and, please God, other nations, as the res sulla 
this struggle, shall jcin us and our alre: idy 
Allies in the enjoyment of our blood-bought a 
blood-held freedom. 
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Victrola 


The life of the home — The joy of Die camp 


In homes throughout the land where the boys are absent in the service of Uncle 
thy Sam, the Victrola with its corps of noted artists is keeping up the spirit of the home- 
ided § BE="F) folks with its superb music and entertainment. 
ness. & ME In the camps where our soldiers and sailors are gathered, the Victrola is also in 
active service doing its musical duty, Its cheering music and wholesome entertain- 
elabo & ER ment afford a welcome diversion to pleasantly while away the spare moments. 

’ = The Victrola is the messenger of cheer whose inspiring music is so necessary in 
ui these stirring war times. During the coming holiday season, it will find its way into 
Pn many additional homes. And many new Victrolas and Victor Records will be among 
d: wil the Christmas gifts to bring you to the hearts of the soldier and sailor boys in camp. 
1ought Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950, Victor dealers everywhere, They will gladly play any music you 


ure to wish to hear, 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


1erical Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Nuxated Iron increases strength and endurance of delicate, 
ne: vous, run-down people in two weeks’ time in many in- 
stances. It has been used and endorsed by such men as 
Hon, Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of the Treasury 
and Ex-Governor of lowa; Former United States Senator 
Richard Rolland Kenney of Delaware at present Major of 
the U. S. Army; General John L, Clem (Retired) e drum- 
mer boy of Shiloh who was sergeant in the U.S. Army 
when only 12 years of age; also United States Judge 
G. W. Atkinson of the Court of Claims of Washington and 
others, 










Ask your doctor or druggist about it. 

















“I have had my watch just 
®& year today and our watch 
inspector says its the best time aS m the road. Please find enclosed 
my last mo apie Die poor of $1.00 W e have thousands of such letters 
2 file from satisfied customers, who have exe from us on 


30 Days T rial § ress Paid 

oney Down 
You take no chances with me. I am* rely Deal’’ Miller and I trust 
the people. That is why I am doing the greatest credit Watch, Dia- 
mond and Jewelry business in the world. 


Watches Guaranteed for 25 Years 


I Smash the Terms 


NO REFERENCES DEMANDED 

My terms will surely suit you. You get unlimited credit. 

A Charge Ac ACCOUNE the sane kind of credit you get from 
your grocer. No matter where you 

live or what your incon income might be, you can now own the finest of watches, 

8 beautiful diamond or any rare ct ge and never miss the money. 

Catal log FREE eel me your mame and address so 1 
can mail you Free and postpaid the 

most benstital catalog of its kind ever printed, I want you to have this 

t's a gem. Write TODAY. 
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for Needed Inventions, List of Patent 
Buyers and Guide Book. 
to Secure Patent Through Our Credit 
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Washington, D.C, 
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I compose music and guarantee pub- 
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Learn Piano! 
This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own home, 
at one-quarter usual cost, ~ Quinn’s 
famousWritten Method 1s endorsed by leading musicians and heads of 
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Man Going 
To France 


“1 


Street & Smith Corporation have 
just published 


Easy French 


For American Soldiers 


BY 
DAISY AGNEW MacLEAN 


Although designed especially for the 
use of soldiers, this handy little volume 
will prove a mighty useful pocket com- 
panion for any one going “Over There” 
in any capacity. 

The author has simplified the problem 
of French pronunciation—which is al- 
ways a bugbear for the beginning stu- 
dent of the language. 

French text, pronunciation, and trans- 
lation are presented together. Every- 
thing is as clear as possible. 

It contains a list of conversational 
phrases and sentences dealing with 
every subject that a man in France 
would be likely to use in everyday life 
—at meals, when dressing, smoking, 
traveling, shopping, in the hospital, mili- 
tary phrases, et cctera. There are, also, 
similarly classified vocabularies. 

Everything that is essential is in- 
cluded in this handy little volume of 
one hundred and fifty pages, and it is 
presented clearly and concisely, Every 
subject can be found immediately just 
by turning to the index. 

It is bound in a durable cloth-reén- 
forced paper cover that combines 
strength with lightness and _ flexibility. 
. It can be carried in the pocket. 


Price, 25 Cents 


At your news dealers, or if he cannot supply you, 
send direct to the publishers, adding four cents to 
the price to cover postage. 


PUBLISHED BY 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 


79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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O need of asking: “Charlie 
who?” Everybody knows 
that just “Charlie,” is Charlie 
Chaplin. 

There has been lots of 
trash published about this funniest of 
all comedians, but the Charlie Chaplin 
Book (authorized and copyrighted) is 
the only one which deals with Mr. 
Chaplin’s best work. It contains all of 
the side-splitting comedies in which 
this artist has appeared for the Essanay 
Company, in interesting, well-written 
story form. 

In this book you will find Charlie in 
“The Bank” at “Work”; “By the Sea” 
holding down “His New Job” as “The 
Champion,” and all the others at which 
you have laughed. 

Charlie is funny and so are these 
stories and the Charlie Chaplin Book is 
well worth fifteen cents. 

At your news dealer’s, or if he cannot 
supply you, send direct to the pub- 
lishers, adding four cents to the price 
to cover postage. 


Street & Smith Corporation 
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HE speed through the summer 
midnight after the suffocating 
day in town obliterated the mem- 

ory of the evening spent with a pair of 

fellow sufferers at a roof garden, the 


‘strident aural castigation of the jazz 


band at the “Tiptop Revue.” The road 
stretched, macadam smooth, invitingly 
ahead, as Jerry Potter pressed the ac- 
celerator and the machine shot along, 
the only sound through the still night 
the muffled humming of the powerful 
motor. Cooling breezes from _ the 
Sound swept his bare head; glimpses of 
large country estates behind boxed 
hedges, perfumed scents from flowers 
in hidden gardens drowsing beneath the 
mellow moonlight, flashed by and van- 
ished in sensuously satisfying pano- 
rama. 

Potter was familiar with every estate 
by which he must pass. He gave a 
quick glance to his right as he slowed up 
to round a corner, noticed that the huge 
old-English mansion half obscured by 
trees was opened wide, with lights 
streaming from every window, and re- 
membered that a certain bidding to go 
to an al fresco dance in aid of the Red 
Cross was lying at home on his desk. 
1S 


The Hit of Her Career 


By Jack Rowes 


Author of ‘Bachelor Bait,” “The Rambles of Rose,” etc. 


BY ROBERT 


To say the least, it was a rather unusual and diverting evening for Jerry Potter! 
Mystery, thrills, adventure, allurement—you will find them all in this ingenious story. 
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He shrugged slightly as the strains of 
an Hawaiian orchestra cadenced across 
the lawn. 

“Promised Lil I’d_ take tickets. 
Mustn’t forget to send her a check to- 
morrow,” he muttered, as he opened up 
speed again to shoot forward into the 
night. 

“Wait, wait! Oh, stop! Won’t you 
please stop?” 

He heard the call, the anguish of the 
appeal, above the throbbing of the mo- 
tor. A woman, swathed in pale gray, 
her figure all but indistinguishable 
against the banked foliage, stood at the 
side of the road. The brakes jammed 
down as Potter halted. The impetus 
carried the car beyond her, but she ran 
forward, her head turning constantly 
to watch the semicircular driveway that 
curved up to the house. As she ran 
up to him swiftly, he saw that she was 
of medium height and slenderly built. 

“Are you—are you going to town?” 
queried the figure. 

“T am,” responded Potter promptly. 
“Can I be of service?” 

He fancied that she gave a little gasp 
of relief. 

“Tf you would be so kind as to let me 
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motor on just a 
short distance 
with you, until I 
can find a taxi 

The dusk hid 
Potter’s smile. 

“Tm afraid 
you won't be 
able to get one 
out here at this 
time of night. 
This isn’t 
Broadway, you 
know, but if 
you'll allow me 
to take you—ah 
—-wherever vou 
may happen to 
be going, the 
pleasure will be 
all mine, I as- 
sure you. I 
should have gone to this affair myself” 

he nodded toward the festive house 
as he flung open the door of his ma- 
chine—“but it completely slipped my 
mind. My name is Potter. The Bain- 
bridges are old friends of mine.” 

Above the high chinchilla fur collar 
that muffled her up to the chin, the girl’s 
eyes roved over the long, racing lines of 
the new sporting model; then she 
stepped into the roadster. As she set- 
tled herself beside him, Potter caught 
the swift glint of white feet beneath 
the long folds of her wrap. He leaned 
forward. 

“T’ve a rug on the back of the seat,” 
he suggested. “You'd better let me put 
it about you if you haven’t carriage 
shoes.” 

He did not see the quick, furious 
flush that spread over her face quite up 
to her forehead as he tucked her up in 
the warm folds. 

“It’s a bit chilly after such a warm 
day,” he went on, conscious of her em- 
barrassment and speaking quite as if it 
were an ordinary occurrence with him 


The brakes jammed down as Potter halted. 
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“If you would be so kind 
tance with you, until | can find 


to pick up wandering maidens in dis- 
tress on moonlit midnights, “and it’s 
so easy to take cold after a dance.” 

The car rolled on as he spoke. The 
girl leaned forward, anxiously scan- 
ning the darkness behind them. The 
next instant they were running on high, 
although Potter kept the speed within 
comfortable conversational limits. As 
the house disappeared, succeeded by 
stretches of sunken Italian gardens, 
tennis courts, and wooded landscape, 
she relaxed into inarticulate relief. 

“This is so kind of you,” she finally 
forced herself to say, “to stop and take 
me along with you in this way. You 
must think this a perfectly mad way for 
me to act, but I simply had to get away 
from there quickly and there was no 
other way. I was obliged to ask the 
first motorists to take me on with them. 
I do hope you will pardon me and—and 
—understand She  stammered, 
biting her lip behind the fur collar. 

“Certainly,” replied Potter hastily. 
“It’s quite all right. Delighted, I’m 
sure, I happened to be on hand.” 
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as to let me motor on just a short dis- 
a taxi “id 


If his slight pause indicated a desire 
that she enlighten his ignorance of her 
name, she did not respond to the un- 
spoken suggestion, and they drove on 
in silence. Potter, his curiosity piqued 
by the peculiar vibrant emotion in her 
tones, hastily reviewed the situation. 

Her voice, the lithe movements of 
her body as she had swung herself up 
into the seat beside him, betrayed the 
fact that she was young. The rest, 
swathed beneath her unrevealing eve- 
ning wrap, remained a mystery. Run- 
away wife or eloping schoolgirl on some 
mad escapade, she offered no explana- 
tion of this sudden holdup. A girl of 
his own class by her cultured accents, 
why had she not asked some friend 
among the many who were at the dance 
to motor her to her home? Or, failing 
that, why had she not telephoned for 
a car from the station garage? He 
puzzled silently as they sped onward 
through moonlit spaces or beneath dark 
arches of woodland, the lights from the 
roadster’s powerful reflectors wedges 
of radiance cleaving the darkness. 


From her first proffered gratitude, 
the girl had sunk back into inertia, hud- 
dled low by his side, her chin thrust far 
down into the seclusion of her chin- 
chilla collar. Something in her attitude 
suggested desire for speed, and Potter 
subconsciously responded until the few 
remaining miles flashed by in quick pho- 
tographic snatches of familiar land- 
marks. As they motored into the vil- 
lage, a clock from a church tower 
struck once. 

Potter slowed down, turning to look 
at his mysterious guest. Large dark 
eyes flashed an answering response into 
his inquiring blue ones. 

“This is Leasmere,” he said. “If 
you'll tell me where you’d like me to 
take you 

“Leasmere? 


” 


she asked curiously. “T 
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never heard of it. Is it a suburb of 
New York?” 

He did not conceal his surprise. The 
question staggered him, for she had dis- 
tinctly said something about going on 
to the town. 

“Why, no, not a suburb. It’s about 
thirty miles out. I thought you wanted 
to come here.” 

She flushed. 

“I’m afraid you misunderstood,” she 
explained with a catch in her voice. 
“But if you are going on, and can take 
me with you, I’d like to go all the 
way- ” She broke off at his look of 





concern. 

“Great Scott! It’s my mistake! I 
thought you said you wanted to go to 
town.” 

“So Ido. To New York.” He fan- 
cicd her white-slippered feet were tap- 
ping nervously on the floor of the car. 

“My mistake,” he repeated, “and a 
big one. I’m afraid I’ve taken you a 
good many miles out of your way, in- 
stead of having been a help to you. 
This is a long way in the opposite di- 
rection from the city. I’m most infer- 
nally sorry-——” 

“Not near New York! Thirty miles 
out! I—— Oh, what shall I do?” 

Her eyes, startlingly big, searched 
Potter’s clean-modeled, genial features, 
just now expressing lively solicitude. 

“This is bad! Let me think——” he 
began, but she interrupted him des- 
perately: 

“T simply can’t go back to the Bain- 
bridges’, and I must be in the city at ten 
in the morning. Can’t I get a train 
here somewhere ?” 

She half rose, peering along the vil- 
lage street in search of a station. The 
robe covering her feet fell away as she 
did so. 

Potter shook his head. 

“There’s none in until five o’clock, 
the early milk train, and you certainly 
can’t wait here.” 

“If you'll drive me to a hotel’’—her 
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tones showed that she was tremulously 
near to tears—“I can stay there until it 
comes.” 

“Our village is a constant apology,’ 
said Potter slowly, “for a hotel is a 
luxury of which we’ve never been able 
to boast. We're a pretty close com- 
munity, you see ' 

“Then what can I do?” she cried 
wildly. “You can’t drive me about all 
night in your car, and I—— Oh, I 
wish I were dead!” 

To his horror, she turned, threw her 
arms over the back of the low seat, and 
buried her face in the depths of her 
gray draperies. A long, convulsive sob 
confirmed his fears. She was weeping 
with an abandon that threatened hys- 
Potter stared, his lips formed 
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terics. 
in a noiseless whistle. 

“Great Scott! What a fix!” he si- 
lently commented to the unsympathetic 
front of the butcher’s shop in front of 
which he had unconsciously halted. 
“What in the world am I to do with 
her? Now, see here, you mustn’t feel 
so badly about it,” he exclaimed aloud. 
“I’m horribly sorry I misunderstood, 
and it’s all my fault for getting you into 
such a mess as this. But I’m going to 
see that you are fixed up all right, you 
know, so there’s really nothing to worry 
about.” 

He paused, fascinated, as he gazed 
downward. The rug, which she had 
trodden down as she had flung herself 
away, lay massed on the floor. Out- 
lined upon it, gleaming white against 
the dark folds, rested a small, perfectly 
modeled bare foot. Potter stared, un- 
believing, entranced. What? His eyes, 
hypnotized, traveled up the high-arched 
instep to the slimly turned ankle, the 
lovely, pure lines of the ‘tenderly 
rounded limb, the skin the texture of 
magnolia blooms under the moon’s rays. 
Just below the knee the gray wrap dis- 
creetly concealed further revelations. 

Potter’s involuntary breath of amaze- 
ment was inaudible beneath* the sudden 
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The Hit of 


violence of the girl’s pent-up sobs. 
From the buried head issued a series 
of sounds that brought his benumbed 
mental faculties back to the considera- 
tion of her plight. His quick assump- 


‘Anything to eat, Taro?’’ asked Potter. 

The Jap grinned. ‘*Plenty in-a ice box, 

but honorable Missie Hyde, she no 
here.”’ 


tion of responsibility for the misunder- 
standing, the touch of real interest in 
his kindly expressed contrition, had 
been the one straw necessary to break 
down her thin veneer of control. She 
wept on, deep, shuddering sighs alter- 
nating with nervous shivering as the 
emotion spent itself, then gathered for 
another outburst. Unused to feminine 
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displays of hysteria, Potter sat helpless 
before the attack. At last it wore on 
his nerves, became unbearable. He 
drew out a pocket flask, uncorking it, 
and a rich aroma rose on the night air. 

“Better try to sip of this, Miss— 
ah Oh, well, just take a little, any- 
how,” he urged. “Then I'll drive you 
anywhere you like—back to the city if 
you prefer. But if you’ll allow me to 
offer you my hospitality for the night, 
I’ll be delighted to entertain you as my 
guest.” 


Her Career 
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For an instant her sobs ceased, and 
she raised her head. 

“Y-you ?” she asked. 

He colored, but his gaze held hers 
steadfastly. 
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“My place isn’t six miles from here,” 
he explained. “My aunt keeps things 
running, and I usually come out for 
week-ends. She’ll be delighted to take 
care of you, and I'll run you back to 
the city in the morning or you can take 
the train in, as you prefer. This is 
really all my fault, you know, so please 
let me make what amends I can for my 
bungling.” 

“But that’s out of the question! I 
can’t descend on you, on your aunt, at 
this time of night!” she objected. 

“Not at all,” he responded cheer- 
fully, as he started the car. “She'll be 
delighted to put you up, I’m sure.” 

Which, from the misgivings in his 
mind engendered by the unique pedal 
display of a moment before, showed 
Potter to be a man of courage, for 
auntie was of good old New England 
descent, her puritanic austerity equaled 
only by her sense of the proprieties. A 
pleasant little bachelor suite on Park 
Avenue, where he lived between -week- 
ends, helped out a little, but to arrive 
with a mysterious demoiselle after one 
a.m. His sense of humor revived at 
the thought of the reception awaiting 
them. 

A furtive movement from the girl, 
as she drew the rug up over her knees, 
brought him back sharply. Thunder! 
How was he to get her into the house 
and up to her room without the amaz- 
ing discovery by his aunt of her unusual 
lack of peripatetic attire? Girls’ danc- 
ing gowns were so infernally short now, 
and—how had she gotten away with it 
at the dance, anyhow ? 

His head in a whirl, Potter scarcely 
heard her whispered words of gratitude 
as they hummed up a short drive, 
stopped beneath a porte-cochére, and 

Potter, bending over, opened the door. 

“Perhaps you’d better take the robe 
along,” he suggested in as nonchalant 
a manner as he could muster. “It may 
be cold inside—going into the house, 
you know.” 








To his relief, as she stood up, the 
folds of her gray wrap reached to the 
ground, and she held it in such a man- 
ner that it concealed the telltale lack of. 
hosiery. She got out swiftly, and Pot- 
ter followed, careful not to notice her 
awkward stumble up the steps in her 
furtive efforts to keep the drapery close 
around her. 

They crossed the wide veranda with 
its swinging seats and cushioned wicker 
chairs, and Potter, producing his night 
key, unlocked the door. It swung wide, 
revealing the artistic, homy interior, 
the semigloom lightened by shaded 
bulbs within a bronze electrolier. 

The girl’s glance, wandering curi- 
ously over the silken mosque rug hang- 
ing over the balustrade of the stairway, 
was suddenly arrested by a moying ob- 
ject. Her quick exclamation brought 
Potter, who was closing the door, to 
her side. He smiled as he recognized 
the object of her alarm. 

“My man, Taro. I sent him down 
here this afternoon,” he explained, as 
the soft-footed Oriental pushed an elec- 
tric button, flooding the hall with veiled 
brilliance. 

“Anything to eat, Taro?’ asked 
Potter. 

The Jap grinned. 

“Plenty in-a ice box, but honorable 
Missie Hyde, she say——” 

“That’s my aunt. Perhaps I’d best 
go up and rap on her door,” explained 
Potter hastily, but the Japanese inter- 
posed: 

““Missie Hyde no here. She have tel’- 
phone, jus’ before dinner, and she go 
off cick, catch train. She say I tell 
you she go see her honorable bruvver. 
He in New York for day and want see 
her. So she go Biltmore Hotel to meet 
him. She not come back here till Mon- 
day.” 

“Uncle Ned on one of his sudden 
trips here from St. Louis,” said Potter. 
“I see.” 

His eyes fell meditatively on the girl. 
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The 
She had turned down the forbiddingly 
high collar, and for the first time he 
saw her face, childishly attractive even 
in its pallor. The dark eyes seemed 
startlingly big as she turned them full 
upon him. 

“Your aunt is—not here?’ 
faintly. 

He saw the droop of the red lips, the 
trembling of her hands as sk- fumbled 
again at the collar. As he reviewed 
the situation, he made his decision 
swiftly. 

“It’s mighty unfortunate she should 
have taken just this time to go to the 
city, but we'll try to make you comfort- 
able here, just the same. We've a 
couple of maids in the house, and one 
of them has been with my aunt so long 
she really acts as housekeeper. Go and 
call Sarah, Taro’—he nodded to the 
beady-eyed Oriental—‘and tell her to 
get one of the guest chambers ready 
and to wait up there for a young lady 
who will be up as soon as she has had 
a bite of something to eat. And tell 
Sarah to make up a bed for herself in 
the next chamber, so that she can be 
within call if the guest should require 
anything during the night. Then come 
back and find us some supper. This 
young lady should have some hot bouil- 
lon. You'll take some, won’t you?” he 
asked, as the servant vanished silently. 

Her lips moved, but no words came. 
He came close to her, looking directly 
into her eyes. 

“It’s the only thing to do,” he said 
quietly. “You can’t get back to-night 
unless I run you in, and you're pretty 
well played out. The sensible thing for 
you is to get a good sleep, and in the 
morning I'll see you get into the city 
to meet your appointment. If you in- 
sist, of course I'll motor you back to- 
night, but you must certainly eat some- 
thing first.” 

“No, no!” she interrupted quickly. 
“Of course I can’t let you take such a 
long trip over again, and I do appreciate 
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she asked 
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all you’ve done—are doing—for me, I 
do, indeed, but—you know 

“T realize just how disagreeable all 
this must be for you,” he agreed readily, 
“but Sarah is really old enough and 
of sufficient importance to make a pro- 
ficient chaperon and——- Why didn’t 
I think of it before?’ His exclamation 
was sharp with self-criticism. I'll tele- 
phone to Lil—Mrs. Bainbridge—and 
motor you back there to spend the night 
if you prefer.” 

“Mrs. Bainbridge! Oh, no, I can’t 
go back there! Please—please don’t 
call them up!” 

Her look stopped while it puzzled 
him. He saw that the hands tightly 
clasping the wrap were trembling from 
some high tension of emotion, that the 
small head, while held valiantly erect, 
evidenced a spiritual, rather than a 
physical, strength. A swift impulse of 
tenderness swept over him. He moved 
toward her involuntarily, his hand out- 
stretched. 

“You're tired out, and cold,” he said 
kindly. “Let me take your wrap, and 
Taro will start up a wood fire. Supper 
shall be served in the living room. The 
ride over was chilly after the hot day, 
and I’m afraid you’re feeling it.” 

She shrank back, seeming to become 
smaller as he advanced. 

“No, no, thank you,” she stammered. 
“IT won’t take off my wrap.” 

The appearance of Taro at that in- 
stant turned Potter’s curiosity regard- 
ing her refusal, a curiosity that not un- 
naturally quickened into abnormal 
activity as his mind reverted to that 
flash of white she had unwittingly re- 
vealed. 

“Start the fire in the living room,” he 
called to the Japanese, “and serve sup- 
per there immediately, for one.” 

The unconscious shrinking, the ques- 
tion in her eyes, evinced the embarrass- 
ment under which his guest was 
struggling. He regarded her with char- 
acteristic frankness. 
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“I’m going upstairs now, and will 
send Sarah down to you. [If there’s 
anything you need to make you com- 
fortable, she’ll get it. This is the living 
room.” 

He drew asidé a velvet hanging, and 
the girl passed irresolutely into a large 
room done in old blues and mahogany. 
Over at one end, Taro was applying a 
match to the freshly laid wood fire. 
They moved across, the girl sinking 
down into a deeply cushioned chair at 
one side of the wide fireplace. 

Potter stood silently looking down at 
her, his hands thrust deep in his pock 
ets. She glanced up at him, noticing 
for the first time the quiet strength of 
his compact figure, the few gray hairs 

among the closely 
cropped brown, 
that touch of 
premature gray 
which, oddly 
enough, lends at 
traction to mascu 
linity while de 
tracting from 
women of a cor- 
responding age. 
She felt and _ re- 


He drew a quick breath. There, on the brown bearskin covering his hearth, a woodland 
nymph held out bare, lovely arms to the dancing flames. 
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sponded to his genial charm in spite of 
the fact that she must have been wholly 
ignorant that this was one of the exclu- 
sive suburb’s most eligible bachelors— 
moneyed, well connected, popularly 
known by mien as a “good fellow,” by 
women as the most irritatingly elusive, 
yet desirable, catch in their set. He 
bowed slightly as he met her gaze. 

“T’'ll bid you good night. If there’s 
anything you’d like that Taro forgets 
to bring in, please ask him for it. I 
do hope you'll get that good night’s 
rest.” 

With a formal nod, he left her. Her 
eyes followed his figure as he swung 
out into the hall; then she leaned for- 
ward, holding her hands*to the blaze. 
Taro vanished silently. With a swift 
elance about her, she saw that she was 
alone. Fumbling at the clasp of her 
wrap, she let it fall from her as she 
stood up, the heat from the crackling 
flames warming her from shivering ten- 
sion into sensuous relaxation. Thus 
Potter, realizing that he had omitted to 
ask her at what time in the morning she 
would want the machine, paused in 
amazement on the threshold when he 
returned a few moments later. 

He drew a quick breath. There, on 
the brown bearskin covering his hearth, 
a woodland nymph held out bare, lovely 
arms to the dancing flames. Her un- 
bound hair—a warm chestnut caught by 
pearl fillets—fell over her creamy 
shoulders to the supple waist, where the 
double Grecian girdle confined the 
clinging, flowing lines of the diapha- 
nous white drapery. But it was the 
modeling of the figure-—graceful as an 
intaglio from ancient Mycene—that 
brought a quick exclamation to his lips. 
He caught it back, the explanation oc- 
curring to him suddenly. 

“One of the girls who has taken up 
esthetic dancing. My word, what a 
beauty! That explains the lack of ho- 
siery, of course. Lil must have given 
some sort of an exhibition of fancy 
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dancing on her lawn. It’s quite the 
rage at all outdoor affairs just now. 
Why didn’t I go, instead of wasting the 
evening at the Roof Garden? It would 
be worth a dozen tickets to see such a 
girl in the abandon of the Greek dances. 
George! What a pose!” 

As if feeling the influence of his gaze, 
the girl stirred, lifted her big, dark eyes 
from the burning logs, and_ stared 
across the room out through the win- 
dows. The shades were half drawn, 
but she looked steadily, as if fascinated. 
Suddenly her lids narrowed, her vision 
concentrating on one spot. 

Potter, aware that his presence would 
be intrusive, quietly stepped back into 
the hall, intending to send his message 
by Sarah. And then he heard her 
shriek—a terrified scream that startled 
every nerve in his body into action. 
With one stride, he swung into the 
room. The slim white figure stood, 
swaying uncertainly, fear expressed in 
every line. 

“There, 
Potter entered. 
saw—a face!” 

She clutched at a chair excitedly. 
Potter strode to the window, threw it 
wide, and thrust head and shoulders 
outside, 

“No one there,” he said briefly as he 
returned to full view. . 

“But I saw—some one I thought I 
knew re 

She broke off in confusion. He came 
to her, taking the hands she held out in 
unconscious appeal. He scanned her 
closely. 

“There’s absolutely no one there,” he 
said gently. “It must have been just a 
trick of your nerves.” 

She shook her head. 

“No, no, I saw—him,”’ she ended 
brokenly. 

“Him? Who?” asked Potter quickly. 
“Has some one been annoying you?” 

She looked down. 

“Y-yes. I owe you an apology, an 
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there!’ she exclaimed as 
“At the window! I 
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‘ 


—the scantily draped, 
lovely young Greek 


nymph, and the man socially known as ‘‘handsome 
Jerry Potter’? wheeling about to meet the intruder. 


explanation. I should have told you at 
once who I am, why I stopped you, but 
somehow—I couldn’t.” Her words, 
once unloosed, poured forth in a flood. 
“I’m a student at the Duquesne School 
of Esthetic Culture—dancing, you 
know’—Potter nodded comprehension, 
as he released her hands—“and I was 
engaged to give an exhibition of solo 
dancing for this Red Cross affair. I 










didn’t know any one there—I am from 
Ohio, you see, just a pupil in New York 
—and between my solos, I rested in 
Mrs, Bainbridge’s dressing room, 

“Tt was all right until—until—he 
came in. Then, because I am a dancer, 
I suppose, he—misunderstood—and—I 
couldn’t get rid of him. There was no 
place I could go where he couldn’t fol- 
low. And after my last dance, when I 
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was to have gone home, I found that 
some one had taken my street suit—and 
things—out of Mrs. Bainbridge’s room, 
and no one could find them. 

“That made me lose my train, the 
last one into town. I told Mrs, Bain- 
bridge about it—that my clothes must 
have been mixed up with some of the 
guests’ or the servants have carried 
them away by mistake. She was very 
kind and said I must spend the night 
with them. Just as shé said it, I caught 
a strange look in his eyes—/e was there 

-and it all flashed over me. He had 
stolen my things because he wanted me 
to lose my train! I—oh, I was so an- 
noyed, so angry! But I was afraid, 
too, afraid 

She paused, quivering at the mem- 
ory. Potter, his emotions ranging from 
amazement to hot wrath, put in a word. 

“He? Do you mean that one of their 
guests was annoying you? Why didn’t 
you tell Mrs. Bainbridge? She’d have 
finished him in short order.” 

“T_T couldn’t.” She looked away 
from his candid gaze. “It would have 
been impossible, quite impossible—for 
me to have told her who it was. He 
wasn’t a guest.” 

“Surely you wouldn’t be afraid to 
report any servant——” 

He paused. Something in her atti- 
tude, her aversion, told him the truth. 

“Jove! You don’t mean—Jim Bain- 
bridge !” 

Her delicate skin rouged in the surg- 
ing tide of color. He scanned her curi- 
ously. The girl was undoubtedly sin- 
cere, in spite of her preposterous 
assertion, 

“There’s some mistake here,” he be- 
gan slowly. “I’ve known him from 
prep days, and Jim isn’t that sort. 
There’s no whiter man living. He’s as 
close to me as a brother. In fact, Mrs. 
Bainbridge—Lillian—is my sister.” 

He watched the dark eyes flare with 
astonishment, saw her embarrassment 
at his announcement. 
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“Hello, Jerry! Sorry if I’ve butted in at the 
wrong time, but I thought you 
were alone, of course.”’ 


“Your sister? Oh, what have I 
done?” Her quick concern was acute. 

“Made some kind of a mistake,” he 
reiterated. “I’d stake everything I 
have on Jim. He’s straight. Are you 
sure, absolutely sure, that was the man’s 
name?” 

“Absolutely. I heard Mrs. Bain- 
bridge—your sister—speak of him as 
‘Mr. Bainbridge.’ Besides, what other 
man would be there in her dressing 
room?” 

Her guileless question was out before 
she saw the innuendo. She bit her lip 
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as Potter turned to pace up and down 
the floor, his brows knit puzzledly. 
Taro, gliding through the hall, dis- 
creetly drew the velvet hangings sep- 
arating it from the living room. 

“What’s that for, Taro?” 
tone was sharp. 

“Ring at door, sare.” There was a 
hint of a smile on Taro’s lips. “Must 
be honorable Missie Aunt come back.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Potter hastily. 

He listened in some anxiety for the 
opening of the door. A masculine voice 
somewhat relieved him. 

“Evening, Taro. Mr. Jerry home? 
Saw a light in the living room as I mo- 
tored up. All right, I'll go in.” 

Evidently paying no attention to 
Taro’s quick “No, no, sare! Wait here, 
ple’se!” the visitor pushed back the cur- 
tains and entered. He stood for a mo- 
ment studying the scene revealed to him 
—the scantily draped, lovely young 
Greek nymph over at the fireplace, the 
man socially known as “handsome 
Jerry Potter” wheeling about to meet 
the intruder. A smile lifted the scarlet 
lips beneath the small, dark mustache 
as his quick glance roved over the two. 
Immaculately groomed in_ evening 
dress, he looked the habitually laconic 
man-about-town to. whom such situa- 
tions were of not infrequent occurrence. 

‘Hello, Jerry! Sorry if I’ve butted 
in at the wrong time, but I thought you 
were alone, of course. Can you give 
me five minutes? Lil sent me over— 
didn’t want to use the phone for fear 

central would let the news leak and the 
papers get hold of it. She’s in a blue 
funk—lost that pearl necklace she had 
last Christmas. Stolen, of course.” 

“My word! Not that string from 
Cartier’s!” exclaimed Potter. 

The other nodded. 

“Cost five thousand. Some row 
going on, believe me! She wants you 
to get that man you know in on it—that 
detective fellow—Reed, I think, is his 

and hold the police off a bit. 


Potter’s 


name 











Wants everything kept quiet. No no- 
toriety, you know, Lil’s idea. Mighty 
little to work on, and a big crowd there 
all evening.” 

He shook his head dubiously; then 
again allowed his glance to travel over 
to the picturesque figure by the fire- 
place. Taro, wheeling in a tea wagon 
laden with fragile china from which 
issued delectable supper odors, paused 
beside the girl as he lighted the indi- 
vidual chafing dish containing the 
chicken a la king. Potter, recovering 
himself, moved toward his visitor. 

“Come up into my den and we'll talk 
this over,” he began hurriedly, but the 
other cut in suavely: 

“Don’t let me interrupt this little sup- 
per, Jerry! Sorry I had to butt in just 
now, but Lil thought you’d probably 
be here.” 

He met Potter’s stare with the slight- 
est possible contraction of his own right 
eyelid. Potter, to his disgust, felt the 
blood rising to his face. The girl, 
whose gaze had not left the man’s face 
since his entrance, shuddered slightly. 

“Nonsense, Bainbridge! This sup- 
per has nothing to do with me. It’s 
for Miss—a——” 

He paused, his ignorance of his 
guest’s name adding to his discomfort. 
Bainbridge broke the awkward silence 
with easy urbanity. 

“Miss Dorothy Morton, I believe, 
who gave us a remarkably unique inter- 
pretation of classic dances to-night. 
Tremendously interesting, especially 
that last one—*Flame!’ Some abandon 
and pep! But of course you don’t have 
to be told how she can dance, Jerry.” 

He bowed and moved over to the girl, 
his admiration plainly evident. She 
raised her dark-lashed eyes, looking 
straight into his small, too regular fea- 
tures, making no motion to touch his 
outstretched hand. He covered her re- 
buff with an easy laugh as he drew out 

his cigarette case, then turned to face 
Potter with forced joviality. 
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*‘And | suppose it’s a 
lie that Mr. Potter saw 
me take it out from be- 
neath your back hair? 
Better not try to bluff 
us any longer, little 
one. Your game has 
fallen, through.” 
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‘“Where’s’ your hospitality, old man? 
Why not invite me to have a drink and 
let me tell the news here? I’m sure 
Miss Morton will be interested, for the 
robbery occurred in the very room she 
was resting in during most of the eve- 
ning. Lil has her safe built into the 
wall of her dressing room, you know.” 

He lounged down into a chair beside 
Dorothy’s as he spoke, his patent-leath- 
ered feet outstretched on the bearskin. 

“Thanks. A good, stiff highball for 
me, Taro,” he ordered, as the Japanese 
waited silently after serving a steaming 
cup of bouillon to Dorothy. 

A curt nod from Potter, and Taro 
disappeared. Potter came forward un- 
willingly, dropping down into the seat 
at the other corner of the fireplace op- 
posite Miss Morton. She had drawn 
the discarded gray wrap around her, 
transforming herself from classic to 
modern attractiveness. 

“Here’s all we know about it,” said 
Bainbridge, his black eyes fastened on 
the leaping flames. “Lil was dressed 
when, at the last moment before sne 
had to go down to receive her guests, 
she decided to wear the pearls. The 
maid got them out of the safe and put 
them around Lil’s neck; but she didn’t 
like the effect, with the gown she was 
wearing, and finally told Suzette to lock 
them up again. 

“Just as she thrust them into the 
jewel case, Lil called to her that guests 
had arrived and Suzette must go into 
the chamber reserved for ladies and 
help them remove their wraps—that she 
would lock the jewels up herself. And 
then I believe you, Miss Morton’’—he 
cast a glance at the gray-swathed figure 
—‘“arrived, and Mrs. Bainbridge forgot 
the unlocked safe in arranging about 
your dances. She gave you the use of 
her dressing room during the evening. 
Thus the safe remained open for some 
hours, until after many of the guests 
had gone, in fact, and Suzette, coming 
in to mend Mrs. Bainbridge’s gown, 


which she had torn while dancing, dis- 
covered the open safe and the theft of 
the necklace. 

“Your exhibition had concluded and 
you had already left, Miss Morton, else 
we should have asked you if any one 
had entered the room during the time 
you rested there. Of course, if any one 
had been watching for their chance, 
they would have waited until you left, 
then slipped in and taken the jewels. 
Fortunately no other valuables were 
missing. It’s lucky I happened to find 
you here, for I know Mrs. Bainbridge 
would like to talk with you herself. 
Perhaps you'll motor her over in the 
morning, Jerry?” 

“T’ve promised Miss Morton she shall 
be in the city by ten o’clock,” said Pot- 
ter. “And, by the way, I want to ex- 
plain how she happens to be here to- 
night. I came along just as she discov- 
ered she had lost the last train into 
town, and offered her Aunt Carrie’s 
hospitality for the night. When we ar- 
rived, Taro informed us she had gone 
into the city to meet Uncle Ned. It 
was too late to run back to New York, 
so Sarah is trying to make her com- 
fortable until to-morrow.” 

Although Potter’s irritation was ad- 
mirably concealed, Bainbridge evidently 
sensed it, and the situation amused him, 
for a certain astute air tinged his man- 
ner. Potter, recognizing it, involunta- 
rily clenched his hands, but Taro, ap- 
pearing at that instant carrying a tray 
laden with glasses, club soda, and pale- 
hued bottles, interrupted further dis- 
cussion. Bainbridge waved him toward 
Miss Morton. 

“Ladies first, Taro! 
of course?” he asked. 

“Thank you, no.” Her low tones 
were decisive. 

“You will, anyhow, Jerry?” 

Potter nodded assent, and Taro, mix- 
ing the liquids to each man’s taste, 
withdrew. 

“Won't you take advantage of your 
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sex’s privilege and relent, Miss Mor- 
ton?” 

Bainbridge, rallying from his languid 
indifference, rose and presented his 
glass to her. She looked up. 

I don’t care for it ” she began. 

“Oh, come now, you must be fagged 
from dancing, and this will set you up. 
Come on, join us. Be the good little 
sport you always are! This won’t be 
the first time we’ve drunk a toast to- 
gether, you know!” He leaned over 


““ 


her, his tone lightly bantering. 

“I’ve made it a rule never to drink 
anything but Appolinaris.” 

“Is that what they always serve you 
in a teacup at those jolly little studio 
“Oh, I say, I’m 


parties!” he laughed. 
sorry r 

His exclamation was drowned in her 
cry of dismay as she bent down, snatch- 
ing away the gray-satin drapery, as the 
slipping from his fingers, spun 
wildly to the floor. With lightning rap- 
idity, Bainbridge’s hand descended on 
the mass of curling hair bound in on 
the back of her neck by the Greek fillet. 
She cried out as he lifted it—whether 
from surprise or terror, Potter, who 
was watching, could not determine; but 
he saw a long line. of white flash 
through the air as Bainbridge trium- 
phantly flung up his hand. It was the 
missing pearl necklace. 

He let it dangle from his fingers for 
a moment, the firelight glow tinting the 
perfectly matched pearls into iri- 
descent opacity. His glance shot from 
the girl, who had sprung to.her feet 
and stood facing him, over to the 
amazed Potter. 

“Sorry, Jerry, to have to resort to 
such melodramatic methods, but there 
Was no question that this girl had stolen 
it, and I had a pretty fair idea where 
she’d stowed them. Not much spare 
space to hide them in this costume, was 
there, Doll? Your hair is so con- 
foundedly thick, and has so many pearls 
twined in it, one string more or less 


glass, 
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wouldn’t be noticed even if it showed a 
bit. Pretty clever, but you didn’t get 
away with it this time. Your profes- 
sional début will have to be postponed 
for some time, I’m afraid.” 

In an agony of appeal, the girl threw 
out her hands to Potter, who had risen. 
He lifted the necklace from Bain- 
bridge’s hand, recognized the jewels, 
and silently returned it. She flamed 
from pallor into scarlet misery before 
the look in his eyes. 

“T didn’t take them!” she protested 
wildly. “I’ve never even seen this 
necklace before! It’s all a lie, an in- 
famous story, because this 

A sardonic smile lifted the corners of 
3ainbridge’s neat little mustache, as he 
cut in dryly: 

“And I suppose it’s a lie that Mr. 
Potter saw me take it out from beneath 
your back hair? Better not try to bluff 
us any longer, little one. Your game 
has fallen through. I have a witness, 
you know. You did see me pull out the 
string, Jerry?” 

“T saw you pounce on her head as she 
bent over to save her coat from the 
highball,” said Potter slowly, “and 
when you held up your hand, the pearls 
were in it.” 

“But he couldn’t have taken them out 
from my hair, for they were never in 
there!’ cried Miss Morton, and some 
quality in her voice checked Potter’s ris- 
ing disgust. “I didn’t take them! I’m 
not a thief! Mr. Bainbridge is only 
trying to 

“Cut it out!’ ordered Bainbridge de- 
cisively. ‘There’s no use in making a 
scene, Dolly. You think you can get 
away with a whole lot of deviltry be- 
cause you’re a whirlwind of a dancer 
and as pretty as a witch, but this was 
too big a thing for you to carry through. 
Rather out of your line, anyhow, don’t 
you think? Better stick to accumulat- 
ing valuables in some more legitimate 
way. I guess we'd better be going 
along, Jerry, for she’ll be safer where 
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we can keep her under lock and key 
ourselves. Come on, Dolly, put on your 
cape.” He motioned to the wrap which 
had fallen from the furious young fig- 
ure confronting him. 

“I won't go off alone with you! It’s 
all lies, lies, trumped up to injure me! 
I never saw those pearls before! Oh, 
Mr. Potter”’—she turned to Jerry, who 
had been watching the scene with curi 
ously narrowing gaze—“I 
know it’s asking a great 
deal, but won’t you—can’t 
you—try to believe what I 
say? If you saw him take 
that necklace from me, it 
was because some one had 
placed it there when I did 
not know es 

She paid no attention to Bainbridge’s 
explosive “Oh, cut it out! What stuff!” 
but plunged on eagerly: “Or because 
he had them in his hand before he 
touched me! I believe he took them 
himself! That must be it! He did it 
on purpose! He is the thief, not I! 
He’s trying to hurt me because I i 

With swift ferocity, Bainbridge’s 
hands descended on her shoulders and 
clutched them, his fingers biting deep 
into the flesh as he shook her savagely. 

“That will be enough from you, you 
little tiger cat!” he began through 
clenched teeth. 

“Stop that! Let her go! Are you 
mad?” exclaimed Potter. Then, seeing 
that Bainbridge was apparently past 
articulate speech, he pinioned his arms 
from behind, effectively releasing’ Miss 
Morton. 

For an instant, she gazed into Pot- 
ter’s eyes, black with anger. 

“J didn’t do it! On my honor, I 
swear I didn’t!” she said, the white heat 
of passion verifying her words. 

“T believe you,” he answered quietly. 

He saw the light that sprang into her 
eyes. Then, sinking down into the wide 
armchair, she relaxed into an agony of 
tears, her head bent low upon her knees, 
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Bainbridge writhed 
free. 


the point of madness, wheeled around 
on Potter. 
“You keep out of this, Jerry! 

you know who this girl is? I'll bet youj 
don’t, unless you’ve met her at some of 
those cute little studio parties where § 
picked her up. You know what the 
are—a mixing place for all kinds o 
bohemians. Her esthetic-culture schoa 
runs them ostensibly to prepare t 
pupils for public appearances, but mos 




















She tightened the folds and hung on valiantly to the swaying, 


plunging figure 


of the patrons are society dames who 
go there to meet some matinée idol with 
whom they’re carrying on a clandestine 
affair, or artists who are after new 
figures to pose for them. And among 
that crowd she is known as ‘Doll,’ the 
most popular of the studio hostesses.” 

Something in Potter’s glance gave 
him pause momentarily. His manner 
subtly changed. 

“I don’t know as she’s so much to be 
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blamed, after all,” he 
added. “She’s young 
and out for.a good 
time, and she’s get- 
ting it. Kirkpatrick, 
the artist, is crazy 
about her. She’s to 


pose for his next ex- 
study, I 


hibit be- 
lieve.” 

Potter looked at 
the bowed head. She 
shook it vigorously, 
and his glance came 
back to Bainbridge. 

“She’s probably 
been hitting the high 
spots and is hard up 
for cash, and when 
she saw the expensive 
gowns and jewels 
there to-night, which 
the real kind of 
women wear’—Bain- 
bridge broke off with 
an expressive shrug— 
“it was teo much for 
her. Why,-even that 
coat she has on isn’t 
her own. It belongs 
to Janet Warren. I 
her wear it in 
herself when she first 
arrived to-night. She 
can’t deny she stole 
that, anyhow!” he 
ended caustically. 

There was a short, 
pulsating silence. 
Then the girl raised her head. She 
looked past Bainbridge straight into 
Jerry Potter’s commiserating gaze. In 
the fireplace a log broke, crackled, then 
smoldered to flame-red ash. 

“I took this wrap”—she enunciated 
each word with distinct clarity—“be- 
cause, as I told you, my own clothing 
could not be found. Although Mrs. 
‘Bainbridge invited me to spend the 
night, I knew that I must get out of the 
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house at once. I couldn’t tell her why 
I must refuse her hospitality, so I al- 
lowed her to think I would stay. I 
knew the—the man whom I told you 
about”—Bainbridge raised his head 
with curious alertness—“was waiting to 
get a word with me. I went into the 
chamber reserved for guests, caught up 
the first wrap I saw, and escaped down 
the servants’ staircase. I had been 
using that all evening, you see, to get 
out onto the lawn where I gave my ex- 
hibition dances. I knew he was watch- 
ing for me, but hoped to get away be- 
fore he could guess my intention and 
follow. You know the rest.” 

She paused and a scarlet tide rose to 
her cheeks as she summoned all her 
courage. 

“And I am not the—what he is trying 
to make you think Iam. I am studying 
at the studio to learn to support myself 
by solo exhibitions of zsthetic dancing. 
I’m poor, but I’m not—fast, nor have I 
ever taken anything that is not mine— 
until to-night, when I was obliged to 
borrow this coat. After my return to 
the city, I should have rung up Mrs. 
3ainbridge and asked her to whom it 
belonged. I—I am very tired.” She 
swayed a trifle. “Will you ask him to 
leave me now and—and go away, 
please?” 

“Tl go, certainly, but you'll come 
along, too,” stated Bainbridge grimly. 

“Tf Miss Morton prefers to stay here, 
she stays,” said Potter firmly. ‘She 
needs a good night’s rest, and she’s 
going to have fair play in this affair. 
Lillian can talk with her to-morrow. 
I'll be responsible for her.” 

_ Bainbridge stared. 

“You mean “s 

“That there’s a whole lot about this 
thing I don’t like,” answered Potter. 
“She told me a few things before you 
happened in and ” He hesitated, 
for Dorothy’s eyes were beseeching him 
to stop. 

“T see,” said Bainbridge, a cynical 
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smile twisting his lips. “Sorry all this 
happened at such an inopportune time, 
Jerry. All right, I’ll run along. Lil 
will be glad enough to get her pearls 
back, but what the ‘devil am I to tell 
her? That I found Doll with them hid- 
den in her back hair, and that she’s 
spending the night here?” 

His innuendo, the amusement in his 
glance, fired some hidden volcanic 
crater hitherto unguessed in Potter’s 
nature. With a sudden revulsion to the 
primitive, scarlet rage blinded him. 
The next instant, his hands reached for 
and found Bainbridge’s throat. More 
lightly built, he reeled back from the 
unexpected impact. Dorothy’s scream 
rang out sharply as Bainbridge, strug- 
gling to free himself, struck out wildly. 

“Oh! Oh!” she cried. “Stop! Stop, 
please, Mr. Potter! Let him go! Oh, 
do let him go! You must! You’re kill- 
ing him!” 

3ut Potter was too far gone to heed 
her pleading. Something had been ris- 
ing within him since the first time the 
big brown eyes, with their soft shading 
of long lashes, had looked into his. 
And now, with his hands on Bain- 
bridge’s windpipe, the emotion crystal- 
lized into action. He shook the vio- 
lently resisting figure savagely. 

“So youre the rotter who’s been 
hunting her! She told me the whole 
story. Wanted to force her to listen to 
your insults, did you? Then, when she 
gave you the slip, you thought you'd 
work up a scheme to get even with her! 
I'd like to shake the life out of you, you 
miserable cur!” 

Something soft, silken, yet  suff- 
ciently muffling to obscure vision com- 
pletely descended over Potter’s head. 
Miss Morton, creeping up behind him, 
had dexterously blinded him with the 
evening wrap. She tightened the folds 
and held on valiantly to the swaying, 
plunging figures. Bainbridge, taking 
advantage of a loosened hold, writhed 
free. 
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“Let go. I'll make him see reason!” 
he gasped. “You've proved your pluck, 
all right. I’m satisfied. You'll make 
good, after this.” 

The girl’s hold relaxed, and the satin 
folds, released, fell from Jerry Potter’s 
head. He emerged, slightly dazed, to 
see Bainbridge shaking hands with the 
flushed Miss Morton. She threw hima 
shy glance. 

“Shall we tell him?” she asked. 

Bainbridge drew down his cuffs and 
straightened his necktie. 

“suess an apology as well as some 
eXp. ‘on is due him,” he answered. 
“See here, Jerry-——” 

“No apology you can offer can mend 
matters!” exclaimed Potter with heat. 
“T can see the whole frame-up. When 
she said Jim had been annoying her, I 
knew she’d got it wrong. The same 
name mixed her up. I might have 
known it was his cousin, not Jim, she 
meant. Her mistake misled me. I 
haven’t known you very well, for 
you’ve lived mostly in California, but I 
must say I’ve never thought you a 
rotter.” 

“He isn’t! Oh, please, Mr. Bain- 
bridge, I may tell him, may I not?” 

She appealed very sweetly to the 
young man, who was still tenderly nurs- 
ing his larynx. He nodded, with a 
feeble attempt at his former debonair 
manner. 

“Well, 


shortly. 


> 


what is it?’ asked Potter 
A curious inertia, which he 
attributed to his unusual outburst, pos- 
sessed him, almost akin to a foreboding 
of impending calamity. 

A sudden shyness enveloped the girl. 

“Why, you see. I—I’m a dancer——” 
she began haltingly ; then stopped with- 
out any further attempt at enlighten- 
ment. 

Bainbridge, satisfied that his epiglot- 
tis had sustained no permanent injury, 
filled in the pause. 

“And she wanted to get into the 
movies,” he said briskly. “So, when I 
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applied to the Duquesne School for 
dancers, they recommended her to me. 
1 have a big open-air ‘studio outside 
Los Angeles where my company works, 
you know. Her dancing is all right, but 
she’ll have to be able to act, too, and as 
she’s had no stage experience, I hesi- 
tated, for I had no way of knowing if 
she had talent and nerve. So when I 
found she was engaged to exhibit at 
Lil’s dance to-night, this scheme sud- 
denly occurred to me. I told her, if she 
could put it through, I’d engage her. 
She has, and she’s got the job. You’re 
a clever little actress’—he nodded to 
Miss Morton—‘‘and I think there’s no 
question but what you’ve got nerve, all 
right.” 

“But—how———” stammered Potter. 

“Why did I select you as the goat?” 
queried Bainbridge. “Well, Jerry, I 
knew you were Jim’s friend, and I took 
the chance. We all have to do that 
sometimes. The whole thing was 
cooked up, for I knew what time you’d 
motor past on your way home to-night 
and we were on the lookout. But if 
we’d found we—ah—had made_a mis- 
take, Miss Morton knew 1, “™t far 
behind in my machine at any time. 

Potter looked at the girl, but she was 
gazing fixedly into the fire. He stared 
at her an instant; then slowly turned 
back to Bainbridge. 

“Sorry if I hurt you,” he forced him- 
self to say. “If I’d had any idea you 
were in the film business, I might not 
have been quite such an easy mark. 
My compliments, if all your movie stars 
are as clever actresses as Miss Morton.” 

“Mr. Potter, I ws 

The expression in his eyes which had 
goaded her into speech stopped her as 
abruptly. Shame for herself, admira- 
tion for Potter, mingled with an emo- 
tion peculiarly disturbing because she 
could give it no name, scorched her face 
as she again gave her attention to the 
flames. 

“They have to be, to make good,” re- 
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plied Bainbridge laconically. “And we 
have to work up all sorts of schemes to 
test them out, if they’re inexperienced. 
This wasn’t such a fool idea, after all, 
for she’s shown she isn’t easily rattled. 
We're going to film a big picture on 
Greek mythlogy, and there'll be scenes 
of nymphs dancing in gardens while 
wild beasts wander about, so I had to 
be sure she wouldn’t weaken. No in- 
vidious reflections intended, Jerry.” 

He laughed with good-natured rail- 
lery. Dorothy Morton, summoning her 
courage, turned to Potter, an adorable 
pink flush on her cheeks, her dark- 
lashed eyes penitent. 

“I’m afraid you think we went too 
far—that I shouldn’t have agreed to 
play such a part,” she said softly. 

“Any criticism from me would be 
mere impertinence,’ he answered 
gravely, but the subtle flattery of her 
deepening blush was not wholly lost on 
him. 

“T want to explain as fully as I can,” 
she pursued bravely, the desire to clear 
herself and win back this man’s regard 
urging her on. “I see now this was a 
mad thing for me to attempt, but it 
appealed to me because it seemed such 
an easy way to show Mr. Bainbridge 
just what I can do—a test that was 
perfectly safe for me because—because 
the other Bainbridges know you so inti- 
mately. We had everything planned— 
that he should come in and make a 
scene, accusing me of stealing the neck- 
lace—but we had no idea, of course, 
you would—ah—try to hurt him.” 

“No,” interrupted Bainbridge rue- 
fully. “I’m afraid I underestimated the 
realism of my talent for portraying the 
villain. I played the part in order to 


offer Miss Morton an opportunity to 
express the complexity of emotions she 
showed us, but if I’d had any hunch 
you'd take it into your head to go at 
me like a ton of rock, I’d have picked 
another role. 
man with less athletic fingers. 


Next time, I’ll choose a 


” 
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Potter strove to rally his somnolent 
sense of humor. Dorothy’s eyes, watch- 
ing him, grew misty. He had been kind 
to her, and she had deceived him. Dis- 
gust at her own part in the sensational 
melodrama, ridiculous as it now ap- 
peared to her, drove her on in her 
clumsy attempt at explanation. 

“I’m so very sorry I was so foolish,” 
she said miserably. “I never stopped 
to think how this must appear to you 


when you discovered how we had de- 


ceived you and—and—used you. I 
only thought of the wonderful chance 
it gave me to show what I could do in 
the way of acting, as well as dancing. 
It seemed so easy, such ideal conditions 
for me, without any of those dangerous 
stunts they show in the pictures. I 
didn’t consider any one save myself— 
that I must show Mr. Bainbridge I 
could make good under unusual circum- 
stances. But now that it’s all over, I 
realize how selfish, how thoughtless 
I’ve been. I wanted to make a hit, 
quick, and I was willing to dare every- 
thing, sacrifice everything, for that.” 

“Vou’ve succeeded. It’s the hit of 
your career,” conceded Jerry, glancing 
at the moving-picture man as he moved 
toward the hall. 

“Oh, I say, Jerry,” called Bainbridge 
as he halted an instant. .“I’m afraid 
I’m short on gas. Can I get some from 
your garage? We must be running 
along. Lillian’s in on this and probably 
thinks we’re stalled with a blow-out.” 

“Help yourself,” responded Potter, 
whose last vestige of acrimony had 
melted beneath Dorothy’s plea. “Taro 
will put it in for you.” 

As Bainbridge disappeared, a curious 
sense of embarrassment possessed 
them. Potter took a few irresolute 
steps to follow him, but Dorothy’s 
voice, with a husky little thrill in it, 
checked him. Just why she should 
value this man’s good opinion so highly 
she did not pause to analyze. She felt 
only a supreme desire to apologize. 




















“You have every 

right ‘to be desper- 
ately angry, for we 
must have—offended 
you. Will you, can 
you, forgive me for 
my.silly part in this— 
this——” 

She broke off in- 
coherently. He 
turned and came back 
to her, so close that 
he looked directly 
down into her wide, 
appealing eyes. 

“Tf I hadn’t been 
selected as audience 
for this little scene, I 
would, in all probabil- 
ity, never have met 
you,” he began delib- 
erately, “for Bain- 
bridge would have 
whisked you off to 
California. So I’m 
really in his debt. I : ; 
won't attempt to con- VA ih fa 
ceal the fact that you V4) 
interest me _ deeply. 
You’re so_ refresh- 
ingly different from any girl I’ve ever 
known, in your combination of de- 
liberate daring and——” He caught 
back the word “innocence” upon his 
tongue, substituting, ‘‘and—ah—confi- 
dence. But do you fully realize the 
kind of life you’re choosing? Is it the 
glamour of being a moving-picture ac- 
tress that’s tempting you or—what ?” 

“Do you mean you consider a girl 
shouldn’t enter that as a profession ?” 

‘rom the clarity of her gaze, he read 
the innocence in her query. The un- 
known capacity for tenderness that she 
had before aroused in him returned in 
full force. 

“T think it one of the most dangerous, 
because the most alluring, careers that 
a young girl can choose, unless she’s 
already an established professional,” he 





Something in Potter’s gaze 
compelled Dorothy to look 
44 athim. ‘I’m hoping she’ll 


consider a totally different position,’’ he said 
briefly. ‘*A purely—domestic—career.”’ 


answered gently. “Certainly not at all 
the sort of thing such a girl as you 
should attempt. You haven't the faint- 
est idea of what you'll be up against, 
I’m afraid. The glamour appeals to 
every woman, but the reality works out 
quite some different, they find.” He 
smiled whimsically at his own slang. 
“You'll be obliged to mingle and work 
with all classes of people at the studios, 
from the lowest supers to the camera 
men. Even the directors themselves be- 
come so insolent that they order the 
members of their companies about as if 
they held mortgages on their souls as 
well as their bodies. And you practi- 
cally belong to them. You’d soon lose 
your bloom, your refinement, among 
such riffraff. It’s unthinkable you 
should go into it!” 
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He broke off abruptly, amazed at the 
strength of his own feeling toward a 
question to which Hie had hitherto given 
no thought. 

“TI wish you’d consider this more fully 
before you sign up with Bainbridge,” 
he pursued. “Say a week, at least.” 

“Of course I don’t want to go into 
anything rashly that I might regret,” 
she answered, oddly happy at the return 
of his interest, “but Monsieur Duquesne 
thinks this such a wonderful opportu- 
nity for me and—what else can I do?” 

“Have you no desire for any of the 
things other girls want?” he asked, his 
voice sinking. 

“Why, yes, of course I like pretty 
clothes and nice things and—and all 
that,” she said vaguely. “But I shall 
work and be able to buy them for my- 
self, you see.” 

“T don’t mean that. I’m speaking of 
the other things that count, the things 
you'll give up if you become a moving- 
picture actress, even if you are success- 
ful—a home of your own and all the 
comforts that go with it, the real things 
of life, marriage, children i 

He stopped, amazed at his subcon- 
scious emotions clarifying into words. 

She looked down at her lovely bare 
feet. 

“T haven’t thought anything about 
such things,” she confessed. “I’ve 
never had to consider them, for the 
future has seemed so vague, so far 
away from my everyday grind.” 

“But you must have known men—— 
Forgive me. I don’t want to annoy you 
with unwelcome compliments,’ he 
added hastily, “but such a girl as 
you Oh, hang it! You must have 
had more or less attention!” 

Her pulses gave an exultant little 
throb at the candid sincerity of his ex- 
clamation. . A dimple deepened at the 
corner of her lips as she answered de- 
murely : 

“Before I came to New York, I was 
just a schoolgirl, you see, and all the 
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young men I knew either went into the 
army or away to the cities to’ work. 
And since I’ve been here, I’ve had to 
study so hard I’ve not had time to make 
friends. Men come to the dansants, but 
I’ve tried to be careful whom I meet. 
One has to be,” she ended, but beneath 
the trite statement Potter read mental 
reservations covering many unpleasant 
experiences and again that delirious de- 
sire to fight—this time including the 
entire masculine population of Manhat- 
tain—obsessed him. 

“See here!” he began impulsively. 
“T wish you'd let me look after you! I 
don’t mean—I mean”—for the surprise 
in the big brown eyes disconcerted him 
—“T mean just as a friend—a sort of 
big brother. No, not a brother * 

And Jerry Potter, the smart man- 
about-town, felt himself stuttering like 
a country lout. What the devil was the 
matter, he asked himself savagely. 
Why should a pair of brown eyes, I'm- 
pid with something that appealed to the 
best instincts within him, so utterly 
unnerve him? But apparently the girl 
was experiencing some kindred emo- 
tion, for her eyes filled suddenly. 

“You are so kind!” she murmured. 
“T haven’t a soul who is interested 
enough in me to care whether I go into 
the movies or what becomes of me. It’s 
been so lonely, for I haven’t dared to 
make friends with the people who come 
to the studio, and some of the men have 
been rather horrid.” 

“Leave them to me.” 
was grimly assuring. 
your friend?” 

Her glance searched his face gravely; 
then she laid her hand into the one he 
offered. 

“May I see you dance some time?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“T should be so glad if you care to 
come to the studio,” she answered 
warmly. “On Monday afternoon, 
they’re to give a tea, and I’m to do 
solos. But perhaps, after all the things 


Potter’s tone 
“You'll let me be 
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Mr. sainbridge told you about 
them She broke off, blushing. 

Jerry hid his smile. 

“You blessed infant!” he murmured 
beneath his breath. 

“What did you say?” she asked. 

“Only my way of saying I'll be de- 
lighted. I’ll be there. And you'll think 
over this movie question? You'll not 
accept it until we talk it over a bit?” 

“T’ll not give Mr. Bainbridge an an- 
swer until I see you again. That’ll be 
day after to-morrow—no, to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

She glanced at the tall, old-fashioned 
clock in the corner. The hands pointed 
to a quarter of three. 

“It’s fearfully late.” She made an 
effort to withdraw her hand, but aban- 
doned it as Potter made no move to 
relinquish it. 

“Put him off, anyway, until Tuesday. 
If you'll dine with me after the tea to- 
morrow, we can talk it over then. I'll 
make it a point to see Bainbridge in the 
morning and find out something about 
the company you will join. But I’m 
hoping to win you over to my point of 
view. One or two things have occurred 
to me for which you seem preéminently 
suited-——” 

“Oh, what?” she interrupted in 
breathless interest. . 

Jerry hedged. He could not yet tell 
her of the new scheme of existence in 
which his vivid imagination was al- 
ready picturing her. 

“I’m afraid I don’t know you quite 
well enough yet to feel you’d care for 
the suggestion, but I’m hoping, before 
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the week is up, I can persuade you to 
listen, at least.” 

Something in his voice sent a pre- 
monitory thrill of pleasure through 
Dorothy, but her reply was checked by 
Bainbridge’s return. 

“All right now, Miss Morton,” he 
called from the hall doorway. “Sorry 
I was so long, but the car needed oil as 
well as gas. Be over to-morrow for 
dinner and golf, Jerry?” 

“Why, yes, Jim’s arranged a four- 
some,’ answered Potter, as he draped 
the gray satin wrap about Dorothy’s 
shoulders. “I'll have a talk with him 
then,” he murmured into the small ear 
buried in the bluish-gray chinchilla. 

Beneath the porte-cochére the wait- 
ing machine hummed with the running 
engine. Bainbridge, leaving Jerry to 
uck in Miss Morton, ran around to the 
other side and dexterously slid into the 
driver’s seat. 

“You've seen the making of a popular 
movie star to-night, Jerry!” he ex- 
claimed jestingly. “Hope the pleasure 
of seeing her on our films will make you 
forget the bad taste of our little joke!” 

As he straightened up from tucking 
the robe about her, something in Pot- 
ter’s gaze compelled Dorothy to look at 
him. His reply, so low that Bainbridge 
caught only an indistinct murmur, and 
delivered directly to Dorothy alone, 
brought her a sudden rush of amazing, 
yet rapturously illuminating compre- 
hension. 

“I’m hoping she’ll consider a totally 
different position,” he said briefly. “A 
purely—domestic—career.” 
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“Has any one ever computed how long a young husband 
keeps an interest in the glimpses of his wife’s lingerie?” 


HEN Edwin, walking in the 
flowery paths of spring with 


Angelina, is requested to tie the 
escaping laces of her low shoe, and, hav- 
ing performed the kindly service, presses 
a daring kiss upon the silk-clad instep 
above the laces, what do they both think 
in regard to the caress? They have a 
sense of wonderful, passionate adven- 
ture, and probably imagine that noth- 
ing in life could be one-half so satis- 
fying as the frequent or continuous 
opportunity for such an expression of 
ardor and adoration. 

Or they have gone Maying, or Octo- 
bering, and Angelina, careless girl, dis- 
covers that she has left at home, or lost, 
or mislaid, the necessary handkerchief. 
Whereupon, the capaciously pocketed 
Edwin produces an extra one of his 
own, and she mops her forehead, or 
dries her hands with it, or sneezes into 
it, and Edwin has a moment of feeling 
that this square twenty inches of linen 
is set apart from every other such 
square in the world, that it ought never 
again to be subjected to the desecrating 
chances of the common family laundry, 


or of his top bureau drawer, so unfor- 
tunately available to all his brothers— 
the emergencies of young brothers lack 
the charm of Angelina’s!—-in moments 
of emergency. It should be kept in 
some secret place, the touch of her fin- 
gers, the perfume of her skin, never to 
be boiled out of it, according to the 
common fate of handkerchiefs. And 
Angelina would quite agree with him 
as to the set-apartness of this piece of 
linen. Indeed, she would probably 
mentally supply him with all the neces- 
sary fancies if he himself were a plain 
young man who marked his belongings 
in indelible ink and had no particular 
gift for idealizing their uses even when 
connected with her and sweet depend- 
ence upon him. 

Do you remember how David Cop- 
perfield, in the days before he married 
Dora, used to speculate, with delicious 
palpitations, about the possibility of her 
curl papers? It excited him, intrigued 
his imagination, filled him with visions 
of intimacy. It was a wonderful pos- 
sibility. Did those dancing curls owe 
themselves to prosaic papers? He ex- 


















perienced no revulsion at the thought; 
he would not consider himself deceived 
by the discovery that the waves and 
tendrils were not all a gift of nature. 
He was fascinated only by the vision of 
the intimacy which actual knowledge 
of the fact of curl papers would in- 
volve. Nowadays, since curl papers are 
no longer displayed in the best circles, 
he would have had the same specula- 
tions, doubtless, about her boudoir caps. 
Did she wear them? Were they lined 
with pink or blue? Were they trimmed 
with ribbon or laces? Some gime he 
would know! 

There is very little in the post-matri- 
monial pages of “David Copperfield” 
about curl papers, and all that they con- 
noted. 

And Edwin, a year after marriage, 
will not kiss Angelina’s silk-clad instep 
when he stoops to tie her recalcitrant 
shoe string. Instead, it is ten to one that 
he will peevishly inquire if she can’t 
manage to fasten her shoes so that the 
laces will not be forever flapping. And 
as for his handkerchiefs, folded so 
neatly, so ample, so much more satis- 
factory for every practical purpose than 
Angelina’s silly little films of embroid- 
ery, Heaven help her if she makes in- 
roads upon them! 

Why is this? Why does the actual 
intimacy which, unattainable, filled Ed- 
win and Angelina with thoughts of such 
tenderness and delight, why does it be- 
come so tame and tedious a thing once 
it has been attained? 

Has any one ever computed how 
long a young husband keeps an interest 
in the glimpses of his wife’s lingerie 
ruffles? How long he esteems it a 
privilege to fasten her party gowns up 
the back? How long the sight of her 
burnishing her locks at night fills him 
with bliss comparable to that of the 
men who watch the Lorelei at her hair- 
dressing? How long is the sight of her 
pink silk saut de lit, hanging at the foot 
of the bed, a vision of lovely intimacies, 
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of familiarity which has no touch of 
staleness, but is still unbelievably joy- 
ful? 

They would be depressing statistics, 
those compiled by any mathematician 
cn this subject. For the period of Ed- 
win’s delight in all the outward and 
visible signs of the inward grace that 
was bestowed by the marriage cere- 
mony is just about as long as Angelina’s 
period of going to his clothes closet that 
she may bury her face in the tweed 
shoulder that still keeps, upon its hang- 
er, the suggestion of his outline, and 
that will never, never lose the odor of 
his tobacco. 

Separate them—send Angelina to the 
hospital or Edwin to the cantonment— 
and the pink silk or the gray wool re- 
gain their potency to cause emotion, to 
fill the heart to bursting, to set the throat 
to aching, to flood the eyes with tears. 
Let Angelina even go away upon a little 
visit, to her college-class reunion or to 
the wedding of her cousin in Kalama- 
zoo or Langor, and her little satin mules 
may—possibly—be the recipients of a 
furtive caress from the temporarily 
abandoned Edwin. Or let him go off 
on a business or a fishing trip, and An- 
gelina may have a resurgence of ten- 
derness toward the old dressing gown 
to which he is so mysteriously addicted, 
despite his annual new one, bestowed 
by an uninventive female relative each 
Christmas. 

But, day in and day out, how little all 
the intimate garments and the intimate, 
undress glimpses of each other, which 
they once felt to be both the mainspring 
of their regard and its reward—how lit- 
tle they matter! 

Her boudoir caps are no more excit- 
ing than her sailor hat or her tam, after 
a brief acquaintance with them. Her 
lacy ruffles are no more provocative of 
bliss than are the buttons on her cloth 
tailored skirt. The invitation to hook 
her up the back is no invitation to rites 
and privileges half sacred, half sensu- 
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ous, and altogether sweet. To see her 
powdering not only her nose, but her 
throat and her shoulders, is not in the 
least piquant after a little while. 

It is not altogether that a mystery is 
removed, and that mystery is a strong 
element in fascination. It is partly that 
the practice of the restorative arts is 
unlovely, put it how one will. And the 
hair brushings, the cold creamings, the 
powderings, the pencilings—what are 
they all but restoration work? \What 
are they but notices that the processes 
of disintegration are going forward, 
that the flesh is corruptible, and that, 
in so far as love is of the flesh, it is a 
thing of decay? 

Edwin need not be morbid, need not 
be poetic, need not even be articulate in 
his thoughts, to find that Angelina, in 
the silken negligee and the satin mules, 
brushing her hair with silver brushes 
before a dressing table bright with the 
paraphernalia of beauty, is a very me- 
mento mori, a reminder of the corrupti- 
bility of the mortal part of her and him 
and all the world. 

And yet Angelina, though a good and 
virtuous little maid, has been taught to 
believe that the privilege of intimate 
sight of her in intimate moments was 
one of the weapons of allurement which 
marriage bestowed upon her. She has 
even been taught, poor child, that it is 
a weapon of allurement by which she 
can meet the preying sisterhood upon 
their own ground, and worst them in 
the struggle for that invaluable prize, 
Edwin’s affections! A stocking, a gar- 
ter, a pink, bare foot, a piece of lace 
slipping from a fair, wifely shoulder— 
what should not these accomplish to- 
ward keeping eyes and thoughts and de- 
sires at home ? 

Sometimes the mentors have been 
wise enough to add that there must be 
no slipshodness about the intimate al- 
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lures. The pink silk must never grow 
dingy, the bronze stocking never show 
a rip in the heel, the lace boudoir cap 
never look less fresh than on the day 
when it emerged from its wrappings, or 
it becomes worse than useless, repulsive 
where it was created to attract. 

But they have seldom told her that 
allurement is a quality intrinsic only in 
the unknown. The known may have 
many vastly more desirable qualities. 
One may love it and rest in it and yearn 
for it, but fascination dwells only in 
that which is not familiar. Make al- 
lurements commonplace, and they meet 
the fate of all commonplaces—they are 
ignored, overlooked, disdained. If An- 
gelina is going to build for permanent 
married enchantment, she must build 
upon a vastly more substantial founda- 
tion than frills and embroidery, baby 
ribbons and silk hosiery. 

It is no disparagement of Edwin to 
say that these things and the mere 
physical familiarities which they con- 
note cannot attract him permanently. 
It is not to call him idle-minded, incon- 
stant, forever seeking new stimulations. 
It is merely to suggest that Edwin is 
after all, an immortal being and that— 
what was it Carlyle once said about the 
greatness of man and the satisfaction 
of ephemeral desires? Something to 
the effect that not all the upholsterers 
and coyfectioners in modern Europe 
could make one shoeblack happy above 
an hour or two, “for the Shoeblack also 
has a Soul quite other than his Stom- 
ach.” 

Yet one can picture the shoeblack 
standing at the confectioner’s window, 
can picture his eyes glistening and his 
mouth watering as he gazes, can almost 
feel the unutterable rapture with which 
he hears the invitation to enter and ex- 
plore, to make himself at home, master 
of the chocolates and the ices! 
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A gay little summer story by a clever writer. 


ED’S brother shook his head when he 
heard we were going to live at 
Rosemont. 

“Suburbs are no places to take blush- 
ing brides,” he sighed. “Believe me, I 
have learned to take my suburbs seri- 
ously. They’re rough spots. Always a 
gay Lothario in every one of ’em. I 
know, because I’ve been week-ended all 
over Westchester County and Long 
Island, and the things I’ve heard about 
men you’d never suspect to look at ’em! 
Well, my de-ah! Once a gay devil, 
always a gay devil! Even commuting 
can’t cure em! Many a wife has hoped 
to tame her wandering boy thusly, but, 
my de-ah—really, no one knows what 
goes on in the most innocent-looking 
places.” 

Larry is simply incorrigible, and no 
one really pays any attention to him. 
But once he starts one of his inane 
jokes, he never lets it stop. All the 
picture postcards and telephone mes- 
sages we had from him that summer 
asked us how the naughty, naughty 
suburbs were doing, and whether Jed 
was guarding me closely. 

Jed and I were married in June. To 
be perfectly honest, it wasn’t at all an 


exciting romance. We were brought 
up together and went to school together 
and were just naturally good pals. I’m 
too matter-of-fact a person for any man 
to have an exciting romance with. I 
don’t mean that Jed and I weren’t 
happy. We were ever so. We would 
have been perfect chumps not to have 
been. We have a darling, wee house, 
and everybody that’s anybody in this 
apple-pie suburb came to call, and we 
were asked to join the country club 
right spang off, and Jed’s father, the 
old dear, gave -us his last year’s car 
when they bought this year’s; so, you 
see, we just settled down to perfect 
bliss. Why, we even had an angel cook, 
a cook who liked company! And as 
we'd invited each bridesmaid to spend 
two weeks with us, that was just, plain 
fairy-taleish. But somehow, I don’t 
know why, along about August I began 
to get bored. Not ennuied. Just plain, 
old-fashioned bored. And fretty. Ev- 
erything and everybody annoyed me 
horribly. 

But most especially the folks that an- 
noyed me were my next-door neigh- 
bors, Mr. and Mrs. Haskins. Regular 
crabs, both of them, sidling along 
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I had them all in gales of laughter before I was through. 


toward the past all the time, “things- 
aren’t-like-they-used-to-be” sort of per- 
sons. He was a linen expert, and she 
was a committee fan. They had so 
much experience in their respective 
lines that you’d think nobody else knew 
anything. Combined ages ninety-eight, 
and their tidy house, tidy lawn, tidy 
servants, tidy garden, and tidy cocker 
spaniel would have averaged ninetv- 
eight anywhere. They were so near par 
that they almost maddened me. 

They didn’t approve of me at all. 
Mrs..Haskins told me that almost as 
soon as she met me—not at all tactfully, 
either. 

“My dear child, you ought to be 
wearing pink frills and weeping over 
burned biscuits and having sweet little 
spats and the dear, dear reconciliations. 
You ought’”—very archly, digging me 
with her fan—‘“to be making baby 
clothes.” 

Now I couldn’t 


simply imagine 


squabbling with Jed. And as for tratl- 
ing around in pink—well, I’m tanned 
and freckled usually from too much 
golf; and if I need any baby clothes, I 
know a perfectly ducky little shop 
where I can buy ’em. 

[I shoved these facts across to her, 
but she just began all over again im- 
pressing upon me that my life was not 
orthodox or normal. Hers was, surely ; 
so normal that it made me want to wear 
red chiffon and smoke every time I 
glimpsed a cross section of it. 

Nan Slocum came for the last two 
weeks of August. I'd sort of counted 
on Nan’s bucking me up, but she was 
training for a tennis tournament and 
hardly noticed me, except to tell me 
what she must have to eat. I tried to 
explain to her how I felt about life, and 
she just yawned and said: 

“You’re a bit flabby, dear.” 

Flabby! I never looked so well in 
my life! And Nan knew it. 
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I tried to tell her how the Haskins 
bothered me. 

She yawned some more and said she 
hadn’t noticed them. Did they live 
near? 

Not that Nan was hard to entertain. 
It was a cinch compared to what I’d 
had to do for some of my girlhood com- 
panions. She ate, slept, and breathed 
nothing but tennis—yanked Jed out of 
bed in the early morning hours and met 
him at trains and kept him playing till 
dark. Not that Lcared. It was rather 
nice because it took Jed off my hands a 
bit, and he’d been getting on my nerves, 
too. Besides, I hate and loathe tennis. 
I have the worst serve in Westchester 
County, and I’m proud of it. And Jed 
hasn’t had any real tennis since we 
came to Rosemont. Of course the 
Truslow boys do play, fairly well, well 
enough so that Nan can endure them, 
but not well enough so that they’ve ever 
had any patience with me. 

Truly, I didn’t care at all. It gave 
me time to jell and pickle, and every 
afternoon I did surgical dressings at the 
Red Cross. It seemed a splendid ar- 
rangement to me, because I’d had a 
guilty conscience all summer about 
regular honeymooning. 

But, do you know, Mrs. Haskins 
wasn’t at all pleased? She stopped one 
day and told me she thought it would 
be an awfully good scheme if I Red- 
Crossed mornings and brought my 
guest along. Said it would leave my 
afternoons free for youthful pursuits. 
I pretended not to understand. Then 
she hemmed and hawed and _ laid 
her hand’ on mine and put on 
a “take-the-advice-of-an-older-woman- 
my-dear” record. She told me how she 
and her beloved—umum, she called that 
fat, bald-headed, sandy-hairy-handed 
commuter her beloved!—had been in 
perfect accord for twenty-seven years. 
She modestly disclaimed any personal 
credit—said it was his sweet disposition 
and some advice that her mother had 
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given her that had built this heaven for 
her. Her mother, who knew men like 
a book, had had an infallible rule for 
successful matrimony. It was: “Never 
let: your husband have an interest you 
haven’t in common with him.” It seems 
it wasn’t on account of the dear Red 
Cross that she wanted me to bring my 
guest mornings, but because she 
thought it didn’t look well for Jed and 
Nan to be tennising while I was toiling. 
She said that everybody was _ notic- 
ing it. 

It was Friday afternoon that she 
mentioned these little trifles, the same 
Friday afternoon that Jed had phoned 
me Larry would be out on the eight- 
twenty ; the same Friday that the angel 
cook gave notice; the same Friday 
that the carburetor died; the same Fri- 
day that Jed told me Nan was the kind 
of girl who looked well in anything. 

We had dinner on the side porch, 
rather late. They didn’t get back from 
tennis till dark. That was why the 
cook was going. She didn’t like late 
dinners. We'd just begun on a limp 
salad when Larry bobbed around the 
honeysuckle vines. He was awfully 
warm and flippant. Had come a train 
ahead of time and had had to walk 
from the station. He kissed Nan—by 
mistake, he said, thinking she was me 
—and began pretending he was a rabbit, 
wriggling his ears while he ate lettuce 
like a fourteen-year-old. 

“Not that I minded the walk, old 
top,” he assured Jed. I might have 
known, because he hadn’t noticed me, 
that I was to be that trip’s victim. 
“Had a boon companion all the way up. 
Fascinating chap. Charmed me with 
the latest scandals in linen. But it’s 
just as I suspected, Jed. Even worse 
than I suspected. Little didst I think, 
when I began idly chatting with him, 
whom he wast.” He shook his finger 
at me. “Naughty, naughty! And such 
old stuff! You remind him strangely of 
some one he once knew!” 
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The worst had happened. Larry had 
attached his Lothario joke to Mr. Has- 
kins—fat, stupid, impossible Mr. Has- 
kins! 

“Central has given you the wrong 
number.” 

I tried to speak lightly. I could see 
the Truslow boys coming across the 
lawn, and I wanted to flag him before 
they heard it. But I was too late. He 
went right on with his silly drivel— 
asked the Truslows at once if flirtatious 
Mr. Haskins had ever broken up their 
happy home. 

They fell for it, of course. Tom 
said solemnly that he’d always thought 
old Haskins no better than he ought to 
be, and Junior said he’d noticed I'd 
been languishing a bit lately. 

Just to get them off their idiocy, I 
gave the conversation what I thought 
was going to be a quick, deft turn. I 
switched to the missis. Now, I’m a 
fairly good mimic, and she’s a very 
mimickable subject. I had them all in 
gales of laughter before I was through. 
I pulled that ‘“never-let-him-have-an- 
interest-you-haven’t-in-common” _ stuff 
until they were holding their sides and 
begging me to stop. 

When we were almost through laugh- 
ing at me, Jed started us all over again 
by remarking that he guessed Mrs. 
Haskins was perfectly safe; he didn’t 
believe that any woman on earth could 
get up the slightest interest in Mr. Has- 
kins. 

“Nor Mr. Haskins in any woman,” 
sniffed Nan. She was awfully bored 
with the whole conversation after they 
all began laughing at me. Nan can’t 
even imitate herself. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” drawled Junior 
Truslow. “One morning going down 
in the train I caught a glimpse of a pho- 
tograph glued in his stem-winder.” 

“Sly old dog!” declared Larry sol- 
emnly. “I spotted him in a minute. 
Something amorous looking about 
him!” He shook his head sadly.” “Tell 





us more, muh new-found friend. Yuh 
intrust muh strangely. What wast the 
charmer like?” 

“Sort of a Mary Pickford a la Span- 
ische—languishing eyes, dripping curls, 
floppy hat a 

“Romance can never die,” yawned 
Nan. ‘He looks to me like the man 
No metal 





who never saw a woman. 
can touch him.” 

“Right-o, Nannie,” said Junior Trus- 
low. “No woman on earth could tear 
him from his lawful spouse.” 

“Except Madge,” chirped Larry. 

Jed simply whooped. He reached 
over and slapped me across the shoul- 
ders. 

“Madge flirt?” he chortled. “She 
couldn’t dp it to save her life! It’s 
not”—he stopped to mock me further 
by throwing in a word I’d been so care- 
less as to spring earlier in the evening— 
‘it’s not her—ahem—wmiétier, is it, old 
dear?” 

“T should say, speaking classically, 
nit,” groaned Nan. 

‘Desist, Mrs. Madge. You’ll waste 
your sweetness on the desert air if you 
try trifling with his affections.” Tom 
Truslow had a _ “you’re-a-nice-girl- 
but ’ expression. “We admit that 
he’s flirtatious, but you’re not just his 
style.” 

“Is that so?” I retorted. “Well, Vil 
bet you anything you like, and donate 
the winnings to any charity you sug- 
gest, that—that”—I began to slow 
down a bit when it came to particulars 
—“that I—I could——” 

“Could what?” asked Nan, mali- 
ciously sweet. 

“Have him—er 
after we ‘a : 

“Oh, come now!” protested Junior. 
“Give us a run for our money. Make 
the thing interesting, alluring, fascinat- 
ing, devilish! What will you do with 
the flirtatious little cuss? Have him at 
your feet? Holding your hands? Buy- 
ing you jewelry?” 
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They did heck me 
so! 

“Just how good are 
you ?’’ chimed in ; 
Tom. “I'll bet you 4”: 
mother’s new cook Mihi 
you can’t.” 

“T’ll bet you Jed’s p 
gold cigarette case I MeAS 4 
can!” I answered My \\|\| a 
hotly. i, 

“You certainly do 
hate yourself!” Jun- 
ior taunted me. 
“You’re losing your 
head, fair bride. I’ve 
lived next door to old 
Haskins for five years 
and ’steen months, 
and I'll bet real, reg- 
ular money—ten good 
round dollars of it— 
that it can’t be did.” 

After that, things 
got very exciting. 
Larry jumped up on 
a chair and made a 
book on it, and every- 
body bet. And then 
Larry pulled out a 
time-table and _pre- 
tended that it was a 
book called “A Thou- 
sand Ways To Charm a Man,” and 
said he knew the address of a good 
“Spooning Taught By Mail” company, 
and warned me over and over that I 
was up against a very gay old devil 
and that I must watch out or I would 
be the victimess instead of the captor. 
He insisted on betting on me. 

“Those ducks haven’t a chance,” he 
sighed. “The old boy is as good as 
lashed to the mast now. I know from 
what he told me. You look so much 
like—some one he used to know.” 

Jed let them rave on until the Trus- 
lows were leaving. 

“Tt’s been good sport,” he said, casu- 
ally tucking his arm through mine, “but 
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the fence to write the prescription for mc. 


all bets are off now, and the dinner in 
town ison us. I couldn’t let old Madge 
play that sort of trick even to make a 
dago holiday.” 

‘‘Jeddie says, ‘No, no!’” teased Nan. 
““Mustn’t touch it!” 

That settled things finally for me. 

“Mustn’t!’ My voice trembled in 
spite of my firmest resolves. “Why, 
I’d just like to see any of you stop me!” 

““Madge”—Jed’s eyes were just flash-- 
ing—“you’re carrying this darned joke 
too far!” 

“It’s no joke,” I said airily. “I’ve 
known for a long time just what Hasky 
was like. Haven’t you noticed how I’ve 
had to avoid him? Dear me”’—I pre- 
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tended to yawn—“did you just realize 
how he feels about your unattractive 
little slave?” 

I didn’t sleep for hours. I just lay 
awake and planned my campaign. Mrs. 
Haskins herself had given me my cue. 
Her “beloved” is a garden fan. Gets 
up in the dewy morn to watch the 
radish blush. Grows fourteen distinct 
varieties of pole beans. And nobody 
ever saw Mrs. Haskins step beyond the 
line of her immaculate side porch. 

I couldn’t begin Saturday morning. 
I wasn’t quite ready. Larry was at the 
game early, whispering shrilly that my 
one best bet was to be hanging over the 
hedge to wave a fond farewell when old 
Haskins should pass. 

I didn’t answer him—just said I had 
to go to town on business on the ten- 
four, and did Nan want to go? She 
wouldn’t have dared go. Besides, she 
and Larry and the Truslows were ready 
for tennis. Jed suggested haughtily 
that I go in on the eight-fifty-seven 
with him, but I refused. 

Of course it was Junior Truslow’s 
“Mary Pickford a la Spanische’”’ that 
gave me the rest of my plan. It took 
ine less than an hour to do the neces- 
sary shopping. I bought one eyebrow 
pencil, one lip stick, one  broad- 
brimmed, flower-trimmed, lacy, ‘utterly 
impractical garden hat and eight lan- 
guishing curls to sew into the same, one 
pale pink gingham dress with a choir- 
boy collar, one white ruffly dotted swiss 
with a blue sash, and a pair of low- 
heeled black slippers with cross straps. 

You see, don’t you, how easy every- 
thing was going to be? 

I set the alarm clock for six-thirty 
Sunday morning. Mr. Haskins found 
me—or, rather, her, for the girl I built 
with the curls and the pink frock and 
the garden hat wasn’t me at all !—lean- 
ing over the fence looking longingly at 
his Danvers Early Onions, sighing, 
pouting, poking a contemptuous toe at 
our nine onions. 
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Our vegetable patch is a travesty. 
Our intentions toward it were perfectly 
honorable, but golf does interfere with 
endive. Mr, Haskins’ garden looks like 
“Happy. Days in Holland.” 

I must confess that Mr. Haskins’ 
suspenders almost made me take my 
hand from the plow. Only Larry’s 
brisk whistling from his bathroom win- 
dow—‘Trust Her Not, She’s Fooling 
Thee !”—kept me on my job. That and 
the knowledge that Jed and Nan and 
the Truslows all had a full view of 
Act I, Scene I. It went off pretty well. 

Mr. Haskins was enraptured. He 
loved his garden as if it were a blonde. 
He liked to tell me all her idiosyncra- 
sies; he patted her gently while he 
talked. He doubted whether anything 
could really rouse my little sleeping 
beauty, but he thought Bordeaux mix- 
ture, applied every morning, might tone 
up her general condition. He leaned 
over the fence to write the prescription 
for me. He patted my shoulder en- 
couragingly as I tripped away. 

“Seven sharp to-morrow,” he bab- 
bled as I fled. “De a little early birdie!” 

Breakfast was rather awful. Larry 
wore the hat with the curls, and Nan 
pretended that she wanted to help me 
all she could and suggested that we all 
practice lisping. 

“You'd be an_ irrithithtable 
birdie if you could lithp.” 

Jed didn’t say a word. He just kept 
looking at my cross-strapped slippers. 
After the Haskins started for church, 
I went out in my old bathing suit and 
began cleaning the car. Jed came leap- 
ing around the pergola, grabbed the 
hose viciously, and then—well, then 
what we said to each other would have 
completely satisfied Mrs. Haskins. 
Only it wasn’t any “sweet little spat”; 
it was—it was just stone-age stuff. 
And we didn’t indulge in any dear, 
sweet reconciliation, either. Among 
other things, Jed positively forbade me 
to speak to Mr. Haskins again. 
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So I walked straight into the house 
and put on the white dress—and the 
hat—and cut some roses from the Trus- 
lows’ arbor and strolled out to the gate 
just in time to meet the Haskins, ac- 
cidentally, as they were returning ‘from 
church. 

Mrs. Haskins gave me one look and 
shut her lips together tight and walked 
on without a word, At least five porch- 
fuls of people saw her. And Mr. Has- 
kins stopped, put his hand on my arm, 
and looked at me and sighed. Larry 
and Nan were coming back from tennis. 

“Rough work!” he called. “Very 
rough work!” 

“Nan looks it,” I cooed sweetly. 

I’m not going to regale you with all 
the revolting details of my affair with 
Mr. Haskins. But by Thursday, as 
Larry expressed it, I was going very 
good—mutch too good. 

Everybody in Rosemont knew that 
Mr. Haskins was teaching me eto gar- 
den. Everybody in Rosemont knew 
that Jed had stayed in town two nights. 
Everybody in our block saw Mr. Has- 
kins bringing home to me, on the hottest 
night of August, a rake and a hoe and 
a patent weeder. 

He had the moistest way of ogling 
me. Would begin by smiling at me and 
then get tearful and blow his nose. 
Larry used to get out his handkerchief 
every time he saw him coming. As for 
Mrs. Haskins, I scarcely saw her dur- 
ing that awful week, but she must have 
known that everybody was. talking. 
Why, even my cook knew! She canie 
to me Thursday afternoon, dressed for 
the day out—green silk, leghorn hat 
with a red rose, and white kid boots. 
She weighs two hundred. 

“T’m not leaving, Mis’ Thurston,” 
she said ponderously. “I don’t believe 
a word I’m hearing. I kinda think he 
means well.” And she walked away so 
fast that I couldn’t have said a word 
even if I’d known a word to say. She 
put her head through the door. “TI Jeft 
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biscuits mixed ready to slip in the oven, 
and I set the supper table on the side 
porch,” she added. “I knew that Nan 
woman wouldn’t help you none, and I 
hate for you to get tired.” 

The rest were at the tennis court. I 
guess it was almost six before I remem- 
bered the biscuits. It was awfully hot 
—just still, breathless hot—and I some- 
how, without thinking about it, slipped 
into the frilly dotted muslin, and a fool- 
ish little apron that a maiden aunt sent 
for my trousseau. 

I was washing salad on the kitchen 
porch when Mr. Haskins came scrunch- 
ing around the gravel path. I could see 
the others coming across the lawn, very 
quietly in their rubber sneakers. Jed 
had his head down and wasn’t saying 
anything, just slashing at the hedge 
with his racket. Nan was walking 
ahead of him, her chin up in the air, 
and behind them came Larry and the 
Truslows, fanning themselves with 
their caps. 

Mr. Haskins didn’t seem to see them 
at all. He stood on the lower step with 
his back to them. He looked so queer. 
He’d bought himself a pongee suit, and 
I noticed he wore a new Panama hat. 
He took it off, mopped his perspiry 
brow, fumbled in his pocket a minute, 
and suddenly, without a bit of warning, 
stepped up to me and put his arm 
around my waist. 

He has a sort of rumbling, boomy 
voice. His words blunder out like 
bumblebees. 

I wanted to scream, and I couldn’t. 
The whole thing was like a bad dream. 
Jed’s head was still down. I knew that 
I would scream the minute he lifted it. 
Nan was the nearest. She stopped, ab- 
solutely petrified, and put out a hand 
toward Larry to steady herself. 

“My dear,” Mr. Haskins’ voice blun- 
dered out, “I’ve—I’ve brought you a 
little present. It’s—it’s—some pearls. 
Wait—don’t say anything—yet. I— 
this—is the happiest and the unhappiest 
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‘* My dear,”’ Mr. Haskins’ voice blund 


it’s—some pearls.” 
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day of my life, I think. I—we—lI had 
dreaded it, but you have made it sort 
of sweet.” He brought his arm from 
around my waist, and his hairy hands 
poked open the jeweler’s case he had 
thrust into my fingers. “These aren’t 


very big pearls, and they’re—sort of— 


old-fashioned. They 
were my mother’s. 
She left ’em for— 
well, there wasn’t 
anybody. really for 
her to leave ’em for. 
We didn’t see, when you first came 
here to live, how much you looked like 
—like the girl we built that house 
for.” His shoulders jerked themselves 
toward his home. ‘“We—built it for 
her, but she didn’t see it—she died two 
weeks before it was finished. She’d 
have been twenty-one years old to-day. 
Twenty-one. We sort of dreaded it. 
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We always dread her birthdays. We— 
we kinda planned to ask you to come 
to dinner and to—give you her present 
—to do it that way. But Eunice got 
one of her nervous headaches. She 
thought”—he was backing off the steps 
now—“you’d understand. You do look 


like our little girl His voice 
trailed miserably. “Not before, you 
didn’t, but lately—in those kind of 
clothes you’ve been wearing—and that 
hat God bless you for looking like 
her!” 

I don’t know what became of the 
Truslows, I don’t know what became 
of Larry. I remember hearing Nan’s 
quick rush up the back stairs. Her bed- 
room door slammed, but not quick 
enough to shut in a little throaty sob. 

I pushed Jed away from me. 

“Don’t—don’t! I’m _ not 
touch !” 


fit to 
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Jed is an angel. He said the only 
thing in the world that could have com- 
forted me. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault, old dear. We 
all just pushed you into it. Madge, 
Madge, think how happy you made the 
old grouch! Why, Madge, he couldn’t 
help loving you!” 

I guess even Mrs. Haskins would 
have been satisfied with what I said 
next. I was positively mid-Victorian. 
I put my arms around Jed’s neck and 
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“Jed—lI didn’t mean to!. I just hated 
—hated everything and everybody! I 
didn’t want her, but I do now! Oh, I 
do! I’m idiotically happy about her. 
You’re going to love her. But, oh, Jed 
—if there’s anything in this prenatal 
business, you'll have an awfully flirta- 
tious, coquettish daughter!” 

Larry banged the kitchen screen. 

“The house is burning!” he cried. 
“The house is burning!” 

But it wasn’t. It was just the bis- 


stood tiptoe to whisper to him. 
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A MAGDALEN OF CHARING CROSS 


HE thunderous trains roll on and on, 
And men are come and men are gone. 
For France, from France, 
To and fro 
The ponderous trainloads come and go 
With outbound hope and homebound woe. 
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The ambulances wait a-row, 
And as they wait, bystanders throw 
To wan, still sufferers within 
Warm flowers of red, pale flowers of snow. 
Slow, smile-lit tears the blossoms win 
From eyes that longed for many a day 
To see once more Old England’s May. 


A wanderer of the streets was there, 
With soiled, frayed finery, unkempt hair, 
Health’s mockery of rouge-tinged cheek 
Young, with a child’s half-wistful air. 
She shook her purse a coin to seek 
That she might, too, her tribute make 
To those who fought for England’s sake. 


A penny—that was all; and so 

One rose was all that she could throw, 
But with it fell a rain of tears 

That washed her stained cheeks white as snow! 
O little sister, shallthe years 

Not teach some pity, too, for you 

Whom life has wounded through and through? 

ANNE VIRGINIA CULBERTSON. 
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The absorbing romance of an ambitious young man who set out to “marry 
money,” and to whom love and the war brought a wonderful regeneration. 


HEY were chums on adjoining 
farms as far back as the time 
when enthusiastic elderly fe- 

males were wont to exclaim, “What 
a pretty little boy Wesley is!” and, 
“Well, Joey’s smart, anyway’”—the 
patrician-featured, dreamy-eyed, curly- 
lashed, quiet littke youngster, and the 
stubby, bow-legged, scanty-haired, near- 
sighted) irrepressibly noisy one. 

As young men at the South Corners 
High School, their friendship con- 
tinued, Joey invariably “getting the 
answer,” Wesley taking prizes in de- 
portment, penmanship, and drawing. 
Even the rivalry caused by girls did not 
make a break in their affection, and this 
was a real test, for the girls unfail- 
ingly preferred Wesley. Early, Joey 
settled like a tick to his devotion to 
Wesley’s pretty sister, Martha. 

It was decreed by the parents of the 
two that the boys should go to Chicago 
and make their fortunes. Farming, 
with the uncertainty of crops and the 
full certainty of middlemen to sop up 


the biggest part of the profits, had be- 
come discouraging. Since the boys had 
been old enough for such responsibility, 
it had been their job to get up at two 
a. m. and drive the milk to the station 
for shipment into Chicago. Early, 
it occurred to Joey that they were oper- 
ating at the wrong end. He would 
figure it out to Wesley as they drove 
home in the early morning. 

“What I say, Wes,” Joey would jerk 
out, with energetic noddings and shak- 
ings of his funny, square little head, 
“is let’s be the man that receives the 
milk at the station and sells it straight 
away for seven cents. What’s the use 
being the one that feeds and milks and 
carts it in and then gets just three?” 

Once, when Joey was quite small, he 
had been taken for a visit to Chicago 
and had ridden on the elevated. Ever 
afterward, when asked what he was 
going to be whemhe grew up, he would 
answer promptly, “The man that takes 
up the nickels in Chicago.” When 
you asked Wesley what he was going 
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to be, he would look back with wonder- 
ing, puzzled eyes; he never quite knew. 
3ut even as a little shaver, he loved best 
of all to make pictures. 

When the boys started for Chicago 
on a happy spring morning, both were 
confident of one thing, however much 
in the dark the details might be, and 
that was that they would soon have the 
city eating out of their hands. 

After three days of job hunting, with 
the assistance of the help-wanted 
columns of the daily press, Wesley 
finally got a chance to work in a haber- 
dashery, at five dollars a week. Joey 
landed an equally fat job in a gray com- 
mission house in South Water Street, 
where he was to receive and sort vege- 
tables—also, assist the bookkeeper. 

At first they occupied jointly a hall 
bedroom on the West Side, within walk- 
ing distance of their work. But almost 
immediately Joey. eliminated this ex- 
pense. He got permission from his 
boss to fit up a small unused storeroom 
back of the commission house, and here 
they slept and cooked their meals. Joey 
hadn’t a moment to lose getting ahead, 
for he and Martha had very definite 
plans. Wesley, too, had definite plans 
to help his father, who was troubled 
with rheumatism and worked out. 

They were biffed, banged, and badg- 
ered about, and in a surprisingly short 
time appeared two conventional young 
men, in nowise different from the thou- 
sands of others who make the little cogs 
of big Chicago business. With the pass- 
ing months, came small raises, and 
there were now checks and parcels for 
the home folks. 

They kept in physical condition with 
tennis, golf, and skating in the Chicago 
parks, while on pleasant Sunday after- 
noons they would go for long walks 
and later sit on a Jackson Park bench 
overlooking the lake and watch the 
well-dressed people from the fasnion- 
able lake-shore hotels parade by. Each 
would think his own thoughts. 
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Joey’s would run about like this: 

“There are two bunches of people. 
One’s a nubbin of a bunch, but it’s got 
everything; the other’s the big spill, but 
it ain’t got a damn’ thing. How does 
a fellow get outa the big bunch into the 
little un?” 

Wesley’s: “It’s a wonder—that blue 
mist on the lake, with pink shining 
through! I'd like to try if I could 
sketch it—if only every one wouldn’t 
stare so. And the white ruffly edge 
looks frivolous for such majestic water. 
Still—it belongs. If only I could paint 
it !” 

The first year went by; another fol- 
lowed it; another and still another. 

Wesley was earning twenty-five dol- 
lars a week. He was a full-fledged 
salesman now. He had never laid by 
enough to risk trying for a better job, 
and as jobs went, he was satisfied. The 
haberdashery was a pleasant enough 
place to work, the boss was agreeable, 
and while Wesley was no nearer having 
the town eat out of his hand than he 
had been four years earlier, still, he 
could dress fairly decently, he had a 
comfortable West Side room, he went 
to a good show now and then, he ate 
an occasional dinner in a decent grill, 
and he sent money home every week. 

The Art Institute was his main source 
of joy. He visited the studios, knew 
the artists, and watched them paint and 
model to his heart’s content. They 
were always saying, “When are you go- 
ing to start, Bain?” and he always 
cheerfully assured them, “Soon, now.” 
Sometimes he picked up extra money 
by painting window signs, but this all 
went to his father. 

Joey had stuck like a bur in a bramble 
to his grouchy old boss and his un- 
pleasant surroundings, for he had seen 
his ultimate opportunity in the com- 
mission business. His boss’ health was 
failing, and he had but one son whom 
the boy’s mother had educated to be a 
gentleman, according to her light, which 
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meant that he would never be in Joey’s 
way in the business, if Joey could only 
get an interest in the firm. There never 
had been such an opportunity to make 
money in food, what with the great 
European war raging. Joey had a 
scheme to corner certain foods and 
make a big thing. A man he knew had 
cleaned up ten thousand on a sudden 
turn. Joey’s dreams would spin on and 
on, all of silver threads leading into 
discs of silver dollars. 

3y their fifth year, Joey had acquired 
a habit, when not actually at work, of 
complete absent-mindedness. 

“Come out of it,” Wesley would say. 

Joey would “come out” into vocaliza- 
tion: 

“Tf I had five thousand dollars cash, 
I could get an interest. Old man gets 
feebler—and stupider. If I had control 
right now, I’d buy up cabbages. That’s 
the stuff—corner cabbages. Gotta have 
sauerkraut. Look at the Germans, 
America’s full of ’em. Gotta have 
sauerkraut. Could clear twenty thou- 
sand dollars in one season. Then I’d 
plunge—wheat. Know a fellow that 
made it in wheat on three thousand dol- 
lars. Wheat’s going up, steady.” 

Wesley would listen respectfully 
without really following. An uwneasi- 
ness permeated him, a_ subconscious 
realization of the farm—of Martha 
milking. Martha hadn’t looked well 
when he had last seen her. There had 
been dark rings under her eyes. She 
lost too much sleep with the early milk- 
ing. It was up to him to do some- 
thing. But what? He turned back to 
Joey; Joey would “get the answer,” 
once he ran down on wheat tips, war 
babies, corners. 

But Joey never seemed to find a 
usable answer. His ambitions were too 
big. They didn’t hinge on to any of the 
facts of his situation. There was an 
impossible gap. 

Then ‘came the great inspiration. It 
had turned off warm for March, and 
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after a brisk walk, they had found an 
unoccupied park bench. Joey had 
fallen into silence. Wesley looked idly 
across the water. There paraded by 
young women in their warm colors, 
lured out by the first bright weather; 
beautiful little children, crisply white, 
with patient nurses; and groups of 
elderly people, well groomed, exuding 
prosperity. 

Wesley had become obsessed with the 
beauty of the scene. He was drifting 
in its sharp, fine contrasts—blue water, 
clear sky, lovely young women like 
flowers—when Joey suddenly awakened 
from his abstraction, his attention be- 
ing caught by two stunning young 
women who were just passing, their 
faces partly shielded by wide, drooping 
hats. They were not different from 
scores of others who had passed that 
Sunday afternoon, but what struck Joey 
all of a heap was the way they looked 
at Wesley. He had always bantered 
Wesley on the way the girls “fell for 
him,” but girls like these—rich girls— 
who had their pick! The prettiest of 
the two glanced back, and as Joey 
caught her glance, she turned her head 
quickly so that the wide hat came be- 
tween. He looked amusedly at Wesley, 
who was dreamily unconscious of any- 
thing personal. 

All at once Joey saw Wesley as if 
for the first time. He straightened up, 
drew back, and took him in from head 
to toe. Why, Wesley was handsome 
—and he looked every inch the man of 
the world, the young club man, the 
society man. He was languid, a bit 
lazy in his movements; he had not ac- 
quired the Chicago hustling gait. He 
was faultlessly dressed, too. With keen 
appraisement, Joey ran over his slender 
hands, his perfect nails, his unobtrusive 
attitude. Wesley was a_ gentleman, 
every inch of him, and a mighty fine- 
looking one, too. 

Other men passed, dullish men with 
bowed backs and vacant eyes. Wesley 
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She regarded him curiously, but 
she did not dismiss him. 
a peculiar young man,” she said. 
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looked a darn’ sight better than the 
whole pack. And that pack was where 
these rich girls must get their husbands. 
Wouldn’t they jump at a real man like 
Wes? 

“Wes,” he exclaimed, “I’ve got the 
answer! We'll float you in society— 
marry you to an heiress—and you'll set 
old Joey up in business! Nature’s 
gifted you with the hooks to pull in 
the dough, and I'll put in the little old 
yeastcake! It’s all up to you!” 

“What in the Sam Hill——” 

“Wait. Here’s the plan. You're all 
right, Wes, but you’re cast for the 
wrong part. We'll cast you right and 


put you over. We'll 
give up our rooms, 
and I’ll move back to 
the commission house 
and cook my own 
grub. That’ll leave 
almost all my salary, 
and I’ve got a few 
hundred laid away. 
You get togged out in 
everything a_ gentle- 
man carries, from his 
skin to his cigar ash, 
and move to the 
Lakeside Hotel. 
You’re to be the fa- 
vored son, my boy, 
put out in society. 
You circulate—mix— 
and marry an heiress, 
see? Alli you’ve got 
to do is to fall in love 
with her. I'll guaran- 
tee the rest. Haven't 
I see ’em at South 
Corners? Girls are 
the same the world 
over. Well, you marry 
an heiress, and you 
set old Joey up in the 
commission busi- 
ness.” 

Wesléy thought it 
one of Joey’s jokes, 
but he had the seriousness of the plan 
drummed into his head. 

“Joey—to marry a 
money !” 

“Well, you’re not marrying one for 
her lack of money so all-fired fast. It’s 
no crime. You'll likely love her. It 
oughtn’t to be hard. Look at ’em.” 


“*You’re 


girl for her 


The evening following his first dinner 
at the Lakeside, Wesley sat quietly 
smoking on the large veranda in a 
languid attitude, exactly as he had sat 
Sunday after Sunday on a park bench 
with Joey—only it was wonderful what 
a difference it made, being properly 
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environed. He really enjoyed his new 
home so thoroughly that he was in 
danger of overlooking the object. Wes- 
ley certainly lacked initiative; Joey 
would have butted into the game at 
once. 

The second evening he was thus occu- 
pied—losing time, as the aggressive 
Joey would have said—he singled out 
from the girls who played tennis after 
dinner one who did not play. She was 
beautiful—of a slender, willowy golden- 
ness, all delicacy of tint and texture, 
all fineness, sensitiveness. There was 
a vaguely troubled expression in her 
large gray eyes, and purple shadows 
beneath them. She looked troubled— 
not sharply, but oppressively troubled. 
She was twenty-five or twenty-six— 
maybe older—while the others of her 
party were buoyantly youthful. 

She went at once from the dining 
room to one of the arbored nooks that 
haracterized this great summer hotel, 
and opened a magazine. But she did 
not open it or read it with interest. 
later, she did not dance. Her -young 
friends ran out to her from time to 
time, between dances, and an _ older, 
more matronly woman came at last and 
remained with her. Early—it couldn’t 
have been ten—she rose and went up- 
stairs, 

Her face haunted Wesley. It wasn’t 
merely its loveliness—it was the dis- 
turbing cloud that seemed to hover over 
it. He tried to remember what she had 
worn, but could not recall it, only that 
it suited her—something filmy that 
wrapped her about like a rosy-gray mist. 
Her hair, he remembered, was an ashy 
gold, and very fine and soft, like a 
baby’s. It flattened about her head, 
leaving clear the fine lines of a perfect 
contour. The bones showed slightly 
in her neck. Wesley liked that; the 
buxom stoutness of her young friends 
had not interested him. He wanted to 
paint her. He went to sleep unde- 
cided about a background. 
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At dinner the following evening, he 
watched eagerly for the golden girl. 
She came at last when he was half 
through. She was in gray and green 
to-night, like a green sea with a gray 
cloud passing over. The older woman 
was with her. She knit steadily at a 
hideous gray sock between courses. 
Wesley wanted to take the sock out 
of the picture; it annoyed him. 

The robust young girls of the evening 
before were also of the party, and a 
heavy-jawed, phlegmatic boy of. about 
the same age. Undoubtedly the two 
women were sisters, and the younger 
ones were in some way related. Wes- 
ley decided that the boy was the older 
woman’s son. The two girls had noth- 
ing whatever of the family appearance. 

As Wesley watched, after their din- 
ner was ordered, he caught the expres- 
sion that had puzzled him in the young 
woman in the older woman’s face—a 
certain hauntedness, as of something 
impending, something that had been 
impending for many years. 

Wesley was rewarded for his scru- 
tiny. Without moving her head, the 
golden girl raised her eyes full to his. 
She left them there for the briefest 
instant—while he caught it that there 
was green in them—then lifted her 
head with a conscious aloofness that 
removed her continents away. 

That evening again, she did not 
dance, or the following evening. 

Wesley saw Joey at midnight, in the 
old storeroom at the commission house. 
Wesley was subdued. 

“Joey, there’s a girl at the Lakeside 
who’s in some sort of trouble. I don’t 
know what. She looks fragile, but not 
an invalid—not by any means. She’s 
got the most wonderful eyes! But you 
can’t say just what it is about her. It’s 
—TI tell you, she’s in some sort of trou- 
ble—something’s about to break.” 

“Well, has she got money? That’s 
the question I want a report on, old 
Has she got the dough?” 
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“T don’t know, Joey. 
her name.” 

Joey stared through his ugly horn- 
rimmed glasses. 

“Well, for the love of Mike! Don’t 
know her name—a sick one—and her 
old man is in for a crash! You do pick 
winners!” he snorted. 

Wesley stiffened. 

“This has nothing to do with our 
business, Joey,” he said with deep 
dignity. “This is something personal. 
Please don’t mix us—you and me— 
with her. Besides, I’ve only seen her. 
But, Joey, did you ever see one of those 
slender, golden girls—that ought to be 
painted among reeds That’s it! 
By a lake—among reeds—in October! 
Did you ever see one, Joey—with 
purple shadows—the bones just barely 
showing in her neck, and fe 

His friend sprang up and viciously 
pressed the electric button! 

“Good night!” he exclaimed disgust- 
edly. 


I don’t know 


A tennis ball landed on the veranda. 
The golden girl rose to return it; 
Wesley sprang for it; a near collision 
— apologies — smiles — and Wesley 
tossed the ball to the players. The 
golden girl did not at once retreat into 
her arbor of aloofness. Wesley, in the 
position in which the ball had left his 
hand—a slender, white-flanneled young 
athlete—remained poised an_ instant, 
then turned to her. She was regarding 
him with idly curious amusement. 

“You don’t play tennis—you don’t 
dance. You should knit.” 

Strangely, Wesley was not offended 
by the mildly scornful tone. He was 
too grateful that she had let him hear 
her voice. It was exactly the voice for 
her—low, but full of delicacy, a singing 
voice. 

“And you?” he parried. 

She colored. The delicate pink 
served to deepen the purple shadows. 
Wesley remained standing, looking 
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down at her in his well-bred way, wait- 
ing to be dismissed, still wanting to 
stay near, but by no means intending 
to do so after a warning note should 
strike in her eyes. 

It did not strike. 

“Sit down,” she said, sinking back 
among her cushions in the arbor, “and 
tell me why you don’t do either.” She 
evidently intended to ignore her knitting 
snub. “And if your reason is worth 
while, I may tell you why I don’t.” 

He sat down in the tiny arbor op- 
posite her and leaned on his cane. 

“T prefer to watch you,” was what 
Wesley said, and he said it with such 
honesty that even the most bored, most 
suspicious, most unapproachable of 
heiresses did not draw back mto her 
armor. Wesley’s dreamy eyes, with 
their long, curling lashes, gave him the 
look of innocence belonging to a very 
pretty, very dear small child. 

She laughed. It was the first natural, 
spontaneous laugh he had heard from 
her, amidst the constant giggling of the 
younger girls. It was a delicious ripple 
of sound. 

Wesley did not move. 
her to get him right. 

“’m among rather ugly things all 
day. J see many ugly people—men 
with bowed backs and hollow chests 
and crooked legs and shiny faces, oily 
and shiny—and pimply and putty 
colored—and women all hunched up in 
places, red and heavy. That’s it— 
heavy—heavy ankles, heavy arms, 
heavy minds. Heavy—I think that’s it. 
I see so much heaviness all day, going 
up and down the street. I look at you 
exactly as I would look at a picture— 
if a picture could be so exquisite. I 
hope you don’t mind. It hadn’t oc- 
curred to me that I should ever talk 
with you.” 

She regarded him curiously, but she 
did not dismiss him. 

“You’re a peculiar young man,” she 
said. 


He wanted 











“Am I entitled to know why you don’t 
dance and play tennis?” 

She drew back ever so slightly into 
her aloofness. 

“T don’t think it would interest you. 
It’s exceedingly prosaic. I began go- 
ing through those physical gyrations at 
the age of ten, and I’m now twenty- 
eight. Eighteen years is a long time for 
one set of physical gyrations. Frankly, 
I’m_ bored.” 

He stared at her blankly. Time 
meant so much to Wesley. He was 
always wanting his time—to dream and 
to paint and to loaf and to exercise. 
He had never imagined any one bereft 
of a thihg to do with time. She might 
be weary of tennis and dancing—but 
there were so many, many other 
things! 

“But surely he began, and 
stopped, not certain that he should 
speak his thoughts. 

It seemed to amuse her to excite his 
wonder, like telling monster tales to a 
child in the growing dark just to watch 
widening wonder eyes. 

“Life is a great bore,” she went on, 
“a fake—a joke put over by old 
Nature, like a side show at the circus. 
We pay so much to get in and, once 
in, we find we are sold. There’s noth- 
ing worth the price. We are terribly 
sold.” 

He regarded her sorrowfully. 

“What are you thinking?” 

Wesley loved life. He had never 
once speculated on whether it was 
worth while. It was so worth while 
that he was willing to sell men’s ties 
and handkerchiefs, the first half, if 
only he might do that other thing that 
beckoned, the last half. 

“There is a reason,” he said very 
earnestly. “Something in your life has 
disappointed or discouraged you.” He 
stopped and studied her face. Over 
his own—slender, dark, sensitive— 
swept rebellion. “God never yet made 
anything lovely that the devil didn’t 
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put a cankerworm near to jeopardize 
its very existence. We learn this—we 
workers in the soil. The more 
exquisitely lovely, the more surely the 
cankerworm. You have a cankerworm 
—and you don’t know it.” 

“And so—you are an agriculturalist ! 
You look like one!” she laughed 
derisively, 

Wesley was too preoccupied to catch 
it that she had been wondering about 
him. Joey would have seized that in- 
formation in a flash. Her sister came 
just then, with her ugly gray knitting, 
and the golden girl rose and went away 
with her, nodding slightly as she left. 


It was immediately after dinner, and 
the younger girls had gone away to the 
courts, leaving her alone. They opened 
talk with the war. 

“It would tempt me to enlist with 
the Foreign Legion,” he said, looking 
up from his evening paper and news 
of a bomb raid on London, “if one 
could go direct for the kaiser. But I 
couldn’t stomach pitching into those 
German chaps.” 

She smiled ironically. 

“T admire the kaiser tremendously,” 
she said, and, at his surprised expres- 
sion, she added, “Think of having such 
an absorbing interest in anything!” 

“You don’t mean it,” he answered 
quickly, with almost hurt reproof; then 
added, “That’s the cankerworm talk- 
ing.” 

She colored. 

“My brother-in-law is German,” she 
explained. “Naturally, we sympathize 
with both sides.” 

“We use German farm labor. It’s 
always honest and hard working—and 
I sympathize with the boys, too.” 

They were on common ground once 
more. 

“Would you really like to go?” she 
inquired, making conversation. 

“No. I have a horror—I admit it’s 
unmanliness—of things ugly. They 
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hurt me—physically hurt me—to read 
about. I’m afraid I should prove what 
is called a coward. I’m afraid I should 
run.” 

“T can understand that. Some of my 
friends have gone as nurses. I should 
faint, I know, at sight of those ghastly 
wounds. My -brother-in-law tried to 
interest me in founding a hospital. I 
sent the money—to please him—but I 
couldn’t think of going myself. And, 
anyway, what is it all about? Why go 
out and get shot to pieces? What’s the 
object? I can’t sympathize with this 
war. It seems such rot. It’s one thing 
in which I can’t follow—my brother- 
in-law.” 

Wesley caught an idea: 

“Tt was a—a German hospital ?” 

“Naturally.” 

Something disturbed Wesley’s mind. 
The thing kept him quiet while they 
both looked out upon the placid water. 
At last it got itself into words: 

“You—you rely greatly on 
brother-in-law ?” 

“Of course. 
our family.” 

Something held Wesley’s tongue. 
Something was struggling in his per- 
ceptions, something disturbing. He 
wished for Joey. 

But presently the beauty of the eve- 
ning in the sun’s late afterglow cap- 
tured his mood. 

“That luscious color through the mist 
above the still water—it might be the 
breath of roses, expiring with the day,” 
he said softly. 

“It might be the life blood of 
wounded boys now moaning out their 
agony on European battlefields,” she 
came back brutally. He turned to her, 
startled. “You know, really, you don’t 
take life very seriously—for the times,” 
she added reprovingly. “You're rather 
a spoiled youth.” 

He stiffened. 

“Really, Miss—Miss P 


your 
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“Miss Templeton, of New York. 
And you?” 

‘Bain—Wesley Bain, of 

“Tllinois, agriculturalist,” she finished 
for him, with one of her ironical 
laughs. She leaned forward. “I can 
see the grime of the fields under those 
nails and hear cutworms and potato 
bugs cheep from your pockets.” She 
laughed again. She seemed to regard 
him as a huge joke—or to want him to 
think she so regarded him. 

“Just the same, I have hoed onions 
much of my life, even if right now P 
He broke off, remembering Joey, and 
ended: “I may not be hoeing onions. 
Onions are not yet planted,” he added, 
growing light in his turn. “It isn’t 
time to hoe onions.” 

The sister came just then, and the 
two went for a walk on the beach. As 
they passed down the steps, two men 
smoking near the veranda rail followed 
the pair with their eyes. Wesley over- 
heard one say to the other: 

“Mrs. Schorer takes mighty geod 


” 


care of her sister 

So that was who they were! Wesley 
remembered the firm name—the Tem- 
pleton & Schorer Steel Works. Well— 
money enough! Joey could have saved 
his scorn. But it wasn’t the slightest 
bit of use. Wesley became depressed. 
He was to see Joey the next evening, 
and he had no progress to report. A 
full week of living on Joey’s money, 
while Joey cooked cabbage and weiners 
over a gas plate! 

He was starting away, meaning to get 
a magazine, when one of the two men 
accosted him familiarly and asked for 
a match. He stopped, accommodated, 
and was invited to a seat. Both men 
were middle-aged, bald, and commer- 
cial minded. He mentally noted their 
names to report to Joey—Schnabe and 
Terry. He sat the remainder of the 
evening talking with the two of bonds, 
war babies, tips, and the situation on 
the stock market caused by the war. 
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He sat the remainder of the evening talk- 

ing with the two of bonds, war babies, 

tips, and the situation on the stock market 
caused by the war. 


He had heard it all from Joey, night 
after night, and he found himself, when 
put to the test, perfectly familiar with 
the vocabulary. When he said good 
night, both men shook hands with him 
heartily. He knew he had made two 
apparent friends of the hotel “set” with 
whom he could fraternize. As he 
crossed the wide veranda on his way 
to his room, he passed a group of gig- 





gling girls -in another of the many 
cosy porch bowers. 

“Wonder who he is. Terribly good 
looking. We'll get Lora to introduce 
us. Wonder if he dances.” 

He went to bed both elated and de- 
pressed. He had something to tell 
Joey—and he had something that he 
could not tell Joey. 

The following evening being Satur- 
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day, every one was out early—that is 
to say, the men who ran millionaire 
businesses downtown while their wives 
and daughters knitted two-bit socks on 
the verandas. Wesley set his mind 
firmly to begin accomplishing some- 
thing, to have something very definite 
and hopeful to report to Joey that night. 
A letter from his mother saying that 
Martha was not a bit well had brought 
his family problem sharply to the fore. 
He was on the veranda early, before 
dinner, and one of the two acquaint- 
ances .of the evening before spoke to 
him cordially. Young men often have 
valuable tips, and, besides, men of 
their type—one-ideaed, money-grooved, 
poor entertainers—get shifted to one 
side by the livelier folk of fashionable 
hotels. The young man was refresh- 
ing. 

“What was that you were telling 
Terry and me last night about a corner 
in carrots?” The elder, Schnabe, of 
Schnabe & Gresham, bond merchants, 
made the opening. “I was telling 
Gresham to-day Gresham, meet 
Mr. Bain, a young man who knows the 
market—though he’s tight about him- 
self.” 

The young man who “knew the mar- 
ket” looked honestly from one to the 
other, and his reticence, along with his 
perfect courtesy, helped the situation. 
Wesley quoted Joey scandalously. 

While they were deep in talk, two 
of the giggling girls came up and de- 
manded things. They hung on until at 
last Schnabe took the hint: 

“My daughter, Mr. Bain—and Miss 
Terry. There now, run along. We’re 
talking business.” 

The girls ran along, but with back- 
ward glances and surreptitious giggles. 

Wesley was not pleased—till he re- 
membered. The more attractive of the 
two was Schnabe’s daughter, and 
Schnabe—he knew—had money, piles 
of money. He sighed deeply. It swept 
through his consciousness that it 
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wouldn’t be a crime. Nothing of that 
sort that you could do to Schnabe, or 
to Schnabe’s daughter, would be a 
crime. Schnabe had made his first 
money pushing small businesses to the 
wall. No, it wouldn’t be a crime, but 
his heart was like lead- 

After dinner—the golden girl had 
been absent, and though Wesley had 
watched the door with absorbed atten- 
tion, he had not been rewarded—he 
finished his smoke on the veranda. He 
shunned the three men—Terry had 
come out later—for he was in a mood 
to watch the floating red mist on the 
lake and think of her. And then he 
recalled her comparison. It was as 
incongruous with the loveliness of her 
as a thorn on a rosebush. He won- 
dered if she had been right, if he did 
appear a spoiled youth. Maybe she 
would think more of him if she knew 
the truth. 

Good God, not the whole truth! His 
face burned. He threw away his cigar 
and got up to walk off the unpleasant- 
ness, and met face to face the two girls 
to whom he had been introduced the 
evening before. They giggled, stopped; 
he bowed and would have passed on, 
but all at once he remembered his mid- 
night appointment with Joey. What 
does one say to giggling girls? He re- 
called the old days at South Corners. 
Girls were all the same, Joey had said. 

“Well, let’s make it a threesome,” he 
suggested, and walked between the 
two. He was indifferent, but deter- 
mined. 

“Won’t you play tennis?” asked Miss 
Schnabe, while Miss Terry giggled. 
“We were wanting a fourth.” 

He did not play particularly well, 
for his heart was not in the game, but 
neither did the two buds. Their 
hearts were not in it, either. Every- 
thing he said was _ tremendously 
amusing. He drew in his roaming 
thoughts long enough to observe Miss 
Schnabe critically. She had rather a 












sweet face—fair, with light, dull- 
colored curls lying about it, and wide, 
candid blue eyes; she was a nice, plump, 
amiable little girl, rather boy crazy just 
now owing to a recent release from 
boarding school. The thickness of her 
ankles was repeated in her waist, neck, 
and wrists, but it suggested stolidity 
rather than coarseness. She was not 
red—and she was amiable—and, in the 
phraseology of South Corners, she “had 
a case.” His South Corners experi- 
ence had not left him dull in these 
matters. 

The other girl was scrawny and 
pimply, equally young, equally boy 
crazy. Neither could be over eighteen 
—if that. They were nice enough girls, 
if they did play tennis abominably. He 
hoped they danced better. 

They did—especially Miss Schnabe— 
Minnie Schnabe. She told him that 
was her name and asked for his. Wes- 
ley—she liked Wesley for a name. She 
always had liked Wesley for a name. 
Did—did his friends ever call him Wes? 
That was a pretty name, too. She had 
named her Chinese poodle “\West”— 
because he had come from out West— 
but he had died. That had been at 
school, Her mother thought her too 
young to be out. She wasn’t really 
out—she would have her coming-out 
party at Christmas time. She hoped 
he would come. Would he come? 
Hetty—Hetty Terry That was her 
friend’s name. Didn’t he think Hetty 
a pretty name? She did. Well, Hetty 
would come out at the same time, and 
they would have their parties together. 
She and Hetty had been chums for 
years. They had gone to the same 
boarding school. It was in New York. 
Her mother thought New York gave 
more culture. Her school was just off 
Fifth Avenue. Wasn’t Fifth Avenue 
just grand? Their school was very 
charitable. The girls had earned 
money for the Belgian Relief Fund by 
making their own beds. It had saved 
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a maid, and the money had gone into 
the cunningest jar with an ivory ele- 
phant on top. They had put their candy 
money in, too; during Lent, all their 
candy money had gone into the jar. 

Yes, it was a very philanthropic 
school. Mother had liked that. She 
had said that girls should learn to give 
up things. But didn’t he just love 
chocolates? It was hard to give up 
chocolates, but they made her fat. They 
didn’t make Hetty fat 

He put “chocolates” on his imaginary 
list. 

It was during his dance with the 
pimply Hetty, and he was listening to 
much the same chatter, only the 
“chocolates made her complexion bad.” 
And didn’t he think Minnie just the 
sweetest name? At school, they. had 
spelled their names “Minna” and 
“Hetta.” Did he like that? Minnie 
was sweet—didn’t he think so? She 
really was just the sweetest girl. His 
name was Wesley? She loved Wesley 
for a name, too. She had had a dog 
at school 

It-was at the dog that he saw her, 
and a shiver of delight ran through 
him. He almost lost step. She paused 
a moment at the ballroom door with 
her sister. Then they strolled on to 
the veranda, but she had seen him. 
He caught in the instant’s flash her 
amused, slightly scornful expression on 
seeing him whirling in the dance with 
the angular and youthful Miss Terry. 
She wore pale lavender to-night, with 
shimmery pink beneath and a shell-pink 
scarf about her slender shoulders. She 
looked bored—more so than usual— 
and cynical. That was it—cynical. 

He had a dance again with Minnie— 
he had taken the dance—but as he was 
seating the flushed and radiant young 
girl, he observed Mrs. Schorer return- 
ing to the ballroom with her two 
charges. He hurried outside. He hur- 
ried too fast, but he had no control of 
his legs, while two pairs of round, 
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childish eyes followed him with disap- 
pointment. 

“I thought—I was afraid you had 
gone,” he said breathlessly, without 
other greeting. 

She affected indifference, but her eyes 
lighted up. 

“No—I’m here for some time—till 
hot weather, probably. You see, my 
sister is chaperoning her nieces—her 
husband’s nieces—and her son. My 
brother-in-law is very busy abroad.” 

He sat down with relief. 

“May I?” he asked, afterward. 

She laughed. 

“You assume the answer.” 

“T can no more help it than I can 
help gazing across the water at a sun- 
set—in spite of your regarding me as 
a spoiled youth and reminding me of 
horrors in red. Frankly, I can’t help 
it. Please—please don’t misunder- 
stand !” 

“There isn’t the slightest danger.” 
She regarded him from an access of 
aloofness. ‘You are dancing to-night.” 

“Yes—I know their fathers,” ab- 
sently. 

“Minnie is a nice child. 


” 


Her mother 
Disgust broke into her voice; 
she took it up again: “But Minnie is 
nice, and her children—undoubtedly her 
grandchildren—will be quite effete.” 

He did not betray his innocence of 
the young girl’s mother. The two girls 
had introduced him to a group of fat, 
middle-aged women, but he had not 
noticed which was Minnie’s mother. 

“She attends the same school with 
the two nieces who are a dead weight 
on Caroline this summer—twins, com- 
ing out this winter. Sometimes they 
have Minnie come home with them for 
a week-end. She’s a dear little girl, 
very good hearted—and kind.” 

They seemed unable to get away 
from Minnie. 

“She will be rich. Her father has 
made millions since the war began. 
They were merely well-to-do before.” 
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She observed him critically. “Of 
course, though, you know all this better 
than I do.” ’ 

“Strangely, I do not.” And after a 
moment, “I’m not keen about business 
and all that sort of thing. I have a 
friend—Joey——Joey Mills—who would 
know all about it—how he made it and 
where he had slipped up—if he had. 
But I’m not keen that way. I’m sorry.” 

“Why °” 

“Oh, then I might make a fortune 
of my own.” 

Presently she suggested, in a slightly 
ironical tone: 

“There are easier ways for a young 
man to make a fortune. He doesn’t 
need what you refer to as ‘business 
and all that sort of thing.’ ” 

“Tell me just one.” His words 
meant nothing to him; they formed a 
reason for staying—that was all. 

She shrugged. 

“All these heiress daughters must 
have husbands—presentable husbands, 
if possible. It’s quite important that 
they be—presentable—in many families. 
There’s Minnie—and Hetty is another 
one. Her father made it, I believe, 
in copper, or something that comes out 
of the ground, and he found it first.” 

He studied her face. 

“Could you do that—marry for any- 
thing but love?” he asked. 

“Why not?” she asked, a_ trifle 
sharply. “Love is not the whole of 
life.” 

“You are joking.” His tone insisted 
that she must not mean it, could not 
mean it. It did not go with her make- 
up to mean it. 

“Why not a woman? Most men are 
seeking to make their fortunes through 
marriage.” 

“Oh, Miss Templeton—not most!” 

She apparently felt the need of justi- 
fying her remark. The color dyed her 
face, and her eyes flashed. 

“All my life, I’ve been pursued by 
fortune hunters,” she said heatedly. 


” 
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**Oh, Lordy, is it as bad as that? 


Infant, you’re up against the real thing. 
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Cut it! Beat it for 


safety with the suspenders kid!”’ 


“You don’t know—you can’t know— 
what it is to be hailed in the world as 
an heiress! I was unsuspicious of the 
motives of men at first. Well I re- 
member my first party! There was a 
man—I remember him vividly. He 
seemed so sincere and jolly and fine. 
I liked him tremendously. No, don’t 
4 


misunderstand. I liked him for just 
what he seemed to be and was not— 
his frank sincerity. But he turned out 
a most unscrupulous fortune hunter. 
And so it has always been. All—all 
who are possible—presentable—turn 
out fortune hunters. Unless they are 
rather possible, they don’t try that 
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game. They try to make it—in busi- 
ness—and all that sort of thing.’ ” 

‘ Wesley was pale, but somehow he 
was so far removed from her in his 
own mind that he did not even connect 
himself with the story. 

“How do you know 
men?” he asked. 

She lifted her head with a gesture 
of triumph. 

“T am very fortunate. I have a 
brother-in-law. He knows men. He 
has been like a faithful bulldog at the 
portals of my house.” 


about these 


That night, at midnight, Wesley was 
perched on a pickle keg in Joey’s room 
at the commission house. Joey sat on 
the edge of his bed. His bed was a 
spring resting on four apple boxes. The 
place smelled dominatingly of apples 
and onions. 

To-night Wesley did not know that 
it smelled of apples and onions. He 
had dutifully given Joey a full account, 
in detail, of Schnabe, Schnabe’s 
daughter, and Schnabe’s daughter’s 
chum. Joey had nodded comprehend- 
ingly all through the recital, much 
pleased. 

“Now keep it up, old man—keep it 
up—and bring it off before ever there’s 
a coming-out party. You don’t need 
to worry. I know Schnabe’s record. 
Began with a secondhand store—used 
to stand in his doorway and twist his 
head on his neck like a swivel, looking 
up and down the street for customers. 
That was along when the kid was 
shaking her first rattle. Then he started 
in on suspenders, cornered the market. 
Got so a man couldn’t hitch up his 
galluses on the farthest, forlornest farm 
in America without paying tribute to 
Schnabe. And now, since the war, he’s 
made some lucky strikes on the stock 
market—made millions. Not a_ bad 
sort, as business men go. He wouldn’t 
hesitate at anything for money—and 
don’t you. They’re mighty lucky to get 
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you. No doubt she’s a nice little thing 
—will do you proud.” 

Wesley was not listening. His head 
was in his hands, his dark silky hair 
rumpled by white fingers, his eyes on 
a spot on the floor where some one had 
stepped on an overripe tomato. But 
he did not see the smashed tomato. 
Abruptly he lifted a white face. 

“Joey, do something for me. Ferret 
this out. What object has Schorer 
in keeping Lora Templeton from 
marriage ?” 

Joey stared; his small eyes widened. 
Then he emitted a long, low whistle. 

“Oh, Lordy, is it as bad as that? 
Infant, you’re up against the real thing. 
Cut it! Beat it for safety with the 
suspenders kid!” 

3ut Wesley’s eyes pleaded from his 
white face. 

Joey shook himself into greater up- 
rightness. He was getting fat. Al- 
ways, Joey’s clothes seemed too tight 
for him, no matter how carefully he 
was fitted. His hair, never abundant, 
was fast thinning on top. His com- 
plexion was a putty color, and his nose 
shone. His eyes now took on their 
ferrety expression. 

“T know Schorer’s history.” Was 
there a man of wealth in America 
whose history he did not know? “He’s 
a German—an officer in the reserves— 
been in this country twenty years or 
more. Good German family—well edu- 
cated—but had nothing when he came 
over. He was credit man in the Tem- 
pleton steel works. Templeton always 
distrusted him. His manager had em- 
ployed him, and Templeton was game 
—wouldn’t drop him for personal rea- 
sons. Then he began to show atten- 
tion to Templeton’s daughter—and that 
finished him. Templeton had him dis- 
charged, but did the handsome thing— 
paid him a full year’s salary and gave 
him letters. 

“He took the money and followed 
Miss Templeton to Europe; followed 














her back; persisted—no end. She 
wasn’t keen—I’ve heard—but he stuck 
—several years. Finally met her in 
Europe and got her to marry him with- 
out her father’s consent. It killed the 
old man. He felt as if a leech were 
on him, sucking his lifeblood—couldn’t 
stand it. 

“Schorer came back at once and took 
over the business, handled his wife’s 
income, in time got into favor with the 
old lady and handled hers till she died. 
Then the next move was to control Miss 
Templeton’s share, which, I have heard, 
is the bulk of the estate. If she never 
marries—never has any children—the 
whole thing comes into his hAnds 
eventually, intact—through his son. 
He’s enlarged the original Templeton 
plant, but there’s a rumor that he’s been 
drawing in all the securities and rein- 
vesting them in Germany. And that, 
my boy, is the answer. You might as 
well go up against the kaiser as Herr 
Schorer. He’s more German than he 
is husband, father—or brother-in-law. 
They don’t consider women, those Ger- 
mans.” 

Wesley was silent. 

“Don’t buck that, son. You can’t pull 
it off. Go in for little suspenders. 
That'll be easy.” 

That night Wesley walked by the lake 
until dawn. 

He met Miss Templeton after dinner 
with a directness that put that 
suspicious young woman at once on the 
defensive, but she did not dismiss him. 

“Miss Templeton,” he began, when 
alone with her in the arbor, “do you 
believe in God?” 

She was obviously startled out of her 
aloofness, but the irony remained in 
her voice. 

“Don’t askgme to believe,” she said, 
“that you are also a divinity student!” 

“’m asking you to believe nothing 
about me. I am of less consequence 
—than that rose you’re so cruelly muti- 
lating. But do you believe in God?” 
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She leaned away from him, but she 
ceased pulling at the petals of the hand- 
some blush rose. 

“Christian Scientists, mental healers, 
spiritualists—along with the purely 
orthodox varieties—they all come to me 
for all sorts of assistance. And now 
you—when I had had the delightful 
imprudence to pick up a stray acquaint- 
ance—because I thought him ” She 
broke off, sighed, took on her habitual 
air of boredom, and finished, “How 
much of a donation will do you? You 
know we are called on pretty heavily 
these times, with the Red Cross, Bel- 
gian Relief, ambulances, and so on.” 

Poor Wesley! His case was difficult. 
The perspiration stood out on his fore- 
head in faint pearls. His large brown 
eyes narrowed with the intensity of his 
earnestness—and his despair. 

“Please, Miss Templeton, it’s as you 
thought. You did pick up a stray. 
And please—I am no more a—divinity 
student—or a philanthropist’s agent 
‘Oh, what can I say? I can say 
nothing if you won’t believe me, for I 
have no proof of anything to show you. 
You must believe your own impression. 
Can’t you believe your own impres- 
sion ?” 

“You are at least diverting.” 

“I’m at least honest—with you. A 
thing has come to me to do. I can’t 
begin to do it unless I find something 
that you swear by, something that you 
are not—suspicious about. Is it God?” 

“Go on,” she said with a show of 
patience. “I’m listening,” she added, 
when he didn’t go on. 

He watched her in distress. 

She dropped her lids, began again 
to tear at the rose, stopped, and then 
spoke. 

“IT said I was listening,” she re- 
peated as to a rather spoiled child. 

“Sometimes,” he began in earnest 
effort, “years ago, when I have been 
plowing in the early morning, and the 
newly turned earth took on a rich, red- 
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At dinner the German bulked large in his family group. 
Wesley could see that—or was it his heated imagination ? 


Templeton. 


dish warmth from the sun’s first rays, 
and everything smelled so fresh and 
warm and young—at its beginning some 
way, wnpolluted—and then a lark 
would fly up from the brush and sing— 
I would all at once feel still inside— 
so very still—and like listening. And 
something deep down would tell me, 


He was noticeably attentive to Miss 


‘This is God.’ I never told any one 
this before. It’s not easy to tell. It’s 
like turning your sou] naked. But did 
you ever feel anything like it?” 

She did not raise her eyelids. 

“Sometimes,” she said, very low, 
“way in the night—when I can’t sleep 
—and the world seems such a silly 
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low, 


sleep 


in any of it—nothing get-atable, noth- 
ing to hold fast to or to believe in— 
and I go round and round and round 
—till I feel as if I’d scream out in a 
minute—I quiet myself by appealing 
to God. It’s a sort of cowardly last 
refuge. But it does take away the 
blackness, and I gain poise—and peace 
—and after a time I go to sleep. I 
believe in God that much—something 
takes away the blackness—and I sleep.” 

“Then—there is a God. He must 
have had an idea in creating the human 
race.” 

“T suppose so,” wearily, “but I can’t 
applaud the idea.” 

“And His only way to carry out His 
big idea is through the people He 
created ?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“Every one of us, then, is created 
for carrying out part of His idea.” 

“{—presume so.” 

“Some are made exceedingly sensi- 
tive—to be superfine instruments for 
the most subtle suggestions of God, like 
exquisite beauty. But those made so 
supersensitive run the very great danger 
of becoming instruments for—others 
than God. What I mean is, if I knew 
you intimately and was a dominant sort 
of person, and had an idea of my own 
that I wanted put over very intensely, 
I could so dominate you with my idea 
that you would carry it out in the 
world—instead of God’s.” 

“Flypnotism, suggestion—my dear 
youth, there’s nothing new in all that.” 

“But. wait—please! I’m just work- 
ing this out myself, and it isn’t so 
terribly plain. I worked it out last 
night by the lake. Without exactly 
hypnotizing, a very strong, one-ideaed 
person could just about control the ac- 
tions—even the attitude of mind—of 
a very sensitive-natured one. He could 
make that other life almost nonexistent 
—certainly ineffective—if he had a per- 
sonal reason for so doing.” 
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mess—and there’s no serious purpose 


“You are diverting, really. . Who 
She broke off, lifting her eyes 
to his with swift question. 

“Some one to whose interest it has 
been to keep you from marriage—from 
having children—heirs—from a life of 
your own; some one who has fed you 
on suspicion of all men that he might 
himself eventually control the Temple- 
ton estate, possibly to hand it over to 
the kaiser.” 

She stood suddenly, and the rose fell 
at her feet. Her eyes blazed and her 
nostrils quivered. 

He told himself that he would never 
speak with her again, but he must fire 





his full load. He, too, stood, and his | 


face was equally white. 

“Your father distrusted—and hated 
him.” His words came thickly, stum- 
blingly, but they came. “He’s a Ger- 
man officer—and it would be his ‘bit.’ 
The Germans scarcely permit a woman 
a soul. He’s sweeping you out of his 
way like so much—sawdust. You must 
arouse, and meet the situatiom®” He 
paused, trembling, but he had one more 
shot. “You owe it to your father 
and to your country.” 








An hour later, his face still pale, his 
eyes wide with the shock of his own 
temerity, he was hearing from Minnie 
Schnabe in the waltz: 

“T just love this waltz, don’t you? 
They wouldn't let us turkey-trot or 
anything at school, but we did it, any- 
way, in our rooms—the bunny-hug and 
just everything. We never had any 
men to dance with, though. There 
used to be the handsomest postman; 
fhat is, the other girls thought he was 
handsome. One of the girls was just 
crazy about him. She had her mother 
send her a special-delivery letter, so 
he would have to come in and she could 
talk to him. And then what do you 
think? They sent the special delivery 
by a special postman, and he had cross 
eyes. Wasn’t that funny? I never 
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thought the regular postman so awfully 
good leoking. He was fair. I don’t 
like fair men. Dark ones.are so much 
more romantic—and I just love curling 
lashes. I wish mine curled. A girl in 
school 4 

And then he danced with Hetty, who 
giggled all the way through. And then 
he met both the mammas—both fat, 
exuding lace and diamonds. And still 
later, he smoked with Papa Schnabe 
and talked war babies and tips and the 
probable effect on the wheat market of 
the president’s notes to Germany. Also, 
he outlined a scheme of Joey’s for 
cornering cabbages. 

“That’s it,” snatched Schnabe, “cor- 
ner a necessity. That’s what I said 
when I went into suspenders. Every- 
body’s gotta have *em—so corner ’em.” 

As he was lighting Schnabe’s third 
cigar, he saw her come up the side 
steps from the lake, a nebulous figure, 
moving ghostily through the dark. 

Once in a while, a hero is heralded, 
a mate who deliberately offers himself 
to perform a service in which every 
chance is against his coming out alive. 
Such a man receives much newspaper 
notice, and, if he survives, medals. 
Wesley had risked everything; he ex- 
pected nothing for himself, much less 
the acclaim due a hero, and now he 
was not sorry. So, his own life dead, 
grimly he gave himself to the duties 
of the hour. He played tennis with 
Minnie, he danced with Minnie, he 
bought chocolates for Minnie—and he 
talked endlessly of tips with Minnie’s 
papa. He varied the program by shar- 
ing himself with Hetty and such other 
of the two girls’ friends.as he met. The 
golden girl remained away from the 
veranda. When at last, after several 
days, she did reappear, she was con- 
tinually with her sister or one of the 
younger girls. Once she bowed to him 
with the cool formality one shows a 
bare acquaintance. 

On Saturday, Schorer came, a com- 
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manding figure—large, solid, square 
bodied, square faced, with deep-set, 
rivety eyes and fiercely waxed, up- 
turned blond mustaches. Wesley’s first 
shocked impression was of a certain 
likeness between Joey and Schorer. 
This likeness lay principally in the 
steady concentration of the steely-blue 
eyes, a thing matured and fixed in the 
older man and just beginning in Joey. 

At dinner the German bulked large 
in his family group. His wife seemed 
distracted by his presence; it was as 
if some one had left something on her 
hands for which she was responsible, 
but she hardly knew what to do with 
it. She had the uneasy self-conscious- 
ness that one sometimes sees in mar- 
ried women in whom there is apparently 
no real companionship with their hus- 
bands. Schorer was noticeably atten- 
tive to Miss Templeton. Wesley could 
see that—or was it his heated imagina- 
tion? He could see the ponderous Ger- 
man talking to her in that steadily 
authoritative manner of one who 
knows; he was as God. 

Wesley whitened during the dinner. 
Later, he smoked with the Schnabe 
group, and they spent the time dis- 
cussing Schorer—how he had made 
money, how he gave his whole time to 
business, never did anything else. Only 
way to get on. Other men should take 
notice of Schorer’s methods. A _ busi- 
ness genius—typical American success, 

Wesley went away to dance with 
Minnie. Once, in the dance, she said 
timidly : 

“Do you think those thin girls—so 
terribly thin—are pretty? I don’t. 
They don’t look healthy. Mother says 
they have nerves. Wouldn’t you hate 
to have nerves? Lora Templeton has 
nerves—just terribly !” 

Involuntarily he clutched the young 
girl with hard fingers to close off that 
name from her lips, but she looked up 
into his face and smiled shyly. 

That*night he talked with Joey. 


















“Buck up, Wes, and pull it off,” Joey 

urged, slapping his shoulder. “You 
say yourself you don’t even aspire to 
the Temp——” 

Wesley looked up from his pickle keg 
with a mute, pleading face, and Joey 
was silenced. But presently he began 
again, not unkindly : 

“Old man, you’re hard hit.” Silence. 
He kicked a turnip into a corner; then 
he took a more hopeful tack. “They 
say—after a year or so—it’s all the 
same, whichever girl you marry—that 
all that—dies out. You can get the 
suspenders kid, and I ain’t such a fool 
as to encourage you to think you could 
pull down the other. Don’t go and 
spoil everything, Wes. Go in for little 
suspenders.” 

Wesley’s head was in his hands. He 
made no answer. Joey uncrossed his 
legs and crossed them again. 

“There’s the little old farm—still 
needing new machinery,” he threw out 
casually. “There’s Martha—still milk- 
ing the cows. There’s your dad—still 
rheumatic. They’re all there—just the 
same as they were when you moved to 
the Lakeside. Here’s Joey—among the 
vegetables. Not a_ thing’s changed, 
Wes, since you went to living swell.” 

Wesley groaned. 

“They’re all waiting, Wes. I’m wait- 
ing. I can’t get any other answer.” 

Wesley got up, desperation in his 
white face. 

“Men are facing worse for home and 
mother across the pond,” Joey went 
on. His ear caught a loved’ sound. 
“Extra! Wonder what’s happened? 
What it'll do the market?” He rushed 
out of the back door and around to 
the street for the paper. 

He found Wesley still staring wretch- 
edly into space. He jerked down his 
ugly horn glasses, hooked them quickly 
over his nose, and looked at his paper. 

“Great fish—war!” 

Wesley hardly heard. 
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“It’s war! We’re in it—with the 
kaiser !” 

Wesley jerked back to the facts of 
life. 

“Wer Uncle Sam—us?” 

“You bet us with a big U! Well, 
I’m damned!” Joey’s nearsighted eyes 
glued to the printed details. 

“We-—-are at war?” Wesley repeated. 

But Joey was already off: 

“That'll make a crash! Everything’ll 
be spinning round! It'll mean the 
greatest food speculation ever known— 
and eventually food control! It means 
it’s the last chance! I gotta do it right 
now, before ever a food-control bill can 
get through Congress! Gosh darn it, 
if I had my innings, with this slow out- 
fit, I'd make my stake! God! I've 
gotta have ’em! I’ve gotta get action! 
Action!” He flew to the telephone and 
called his boss. 


The shock of war removed the 
barrier. She spoke to him humanly 
the following evening, as he sat deject- 
edly on the veranda. 

“T presume you will be enlisting,” 
she said, pausing with her magazine 
on her way to her nook. Her sister 
had stopped near for a chat with some 
matrons, 

He was on his feet instantly. 

“Tf I only could!” The leap in his 
eyes proved his sincerity. 

She looked at him strangely, con- 
sidering their last conversation. 

“Come tell me why you can’t—and 
why you want to when, by your own 
account, you are a coward. I don’t 
think, however, that you are a coward.” 

He followed her to the arbor. It 
was as if a new lease of life had been 
granted a condemned man. 

“So many may be saying it—from 
what I hear downtown—that I hate like 
the mischief to offer it as an excuse, 
but the blunt truth is I have a mother 
and a sister more or less dependent 
on me. That is, they will be. Farming 
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is slow, and my father is—not at all 
well. They’ve held on, waiting for me 
to accomplish things—and I haven't 
accomplished things. I don’t know that 
I have the right.” 

“A certain little girl would break her 
heart if you should go,” she said. 

He started; then regained his poise. 

“She’s a nice little girl—but I think 
you’re mistaken.” 

“Young girls are very impressionable. 
I remember.” 

“Some one will warn her. 
you.” 

“T think Minnie will not 
warning. I admire Minnie.” 

He was hardly following her about 
Minnie. 

“Candidly,” she said, “is it fair to 
play with a little girl like that?” 

“I haven’t played with her.” 

“oh.” 

The young man had nothing to say, 
not quite clear about the interpretation 
of that “Oh.” 

“Tt would appeal to Minnie to be a 
war bride. All the debs would think it 
romantic.” Her tone was consciously 
light. 

He looked at her with beseeching 
eyes. 

“Don’t!” he pleaded. 

She dropped her eyelids; then pres- 
ently: 

“Tt may interest you to know that 
I began studying first aid to-day. I 
shall go to France.” 

“You?” He was startled. 

“Why not? I thought it in line with 
your suggestion.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t! 
Germans may yet get into Paris.” 

“T shall go prepared,” she said. “TI 
shall never get into a German’s hands 
—and stay—long.” 

“Miss Templeton!” On the impulse, 
his shaking hand covered hers. “If 
anything I have said has put this idea 
into your mind ” He broke off. 
“God, how I love you!” 


They did 


accept a 
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Her eyes met his and held for a 
moment. Her face was white. 

“Careful.” The word came almost 
in a whisper. “My brother-in-law is 
coming.” 

He did not dance with Minnie that 
evening, nor the next; neither did he 
see Joey. 

The two long evenings he paced by 
the lake shore, past the very benches 
on which he and Joey had sat so often, 
he idly dreaming, Joey cogitating on 
the future. But he didn’t see the 
benches ; he didn’t see the lake tumbling 
roughly at his feet; he didn’t see the 
distant lights of the Lakeside Hotel. 
He saw only a pair of deep, green-gray 
eyes through which love had flamed. 
Till he died, he would see those eyes. 
Till he died, he would feel the touch 
of her delicate hand. And she loved 
him! The marvel of it! The glory 
wonder of it! Wave after wave of 
fierce emotion swept over him as he 
recalled the sweet, warm breath of her, 
the goldenness of her. And then he 
saw her, too, as a helpless prisoner in 
a cage—a thing all delicacy, like a 
buiterfly, behind harsh, ugly bars. It 
was his to liberate 

The second night had turned off 
blustery and cold, with a swift, driving 
rain. The park was empty. All 
comfortable-minded people were in- 
doors. It was a rough, tearing wind, 
a wind that caught you and fought you, 
but he did not know that the wind blew. 
He faced it blindly, insensibly. 

A figure in a raincoat emerged from 
a park path. He turned to avoid it, 
grasping frantically at his hat, which a 
peculiarly wicked gust lifted. 

“Wait—Mr. Bain!” 

He stopped. It was Lora Templeton, 
a slim, swaying reed against the heavy 
wind, the rain making diamond drops 
in her hair. He quickly caught her arm 
and held her firmly against the wind’s 
force; then, without a word, they be 
gan to walk together. She leaned 
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against him; he put an 
arm about her and 
forced their measured 
pacing. The rain beat 
in their faces. 

“If it would only 
storm forever!” he 
whispered between 
cold, wet, lips. She 
drew consciously near- 
er him. 

In a shadowy area 
between the arc lights, 
he abruptly stopped 
and, taking her face be- 
tween his _ hands, 
looked deep and long 
into its rain-washed 
loveliness. Then, de- 
liberately, possessive- 
ly, he put his arms 
about her, drew her— 
all wet, but warm, puls- 
ing, deep in the stiff, 
wet coat—into his 
arms. Slowly his lips 
met hers in a long, long 
kiss. 

She yielded herself 
up to him completely. 
It was as if she wanted 
him to know how in- 
stinctively she was all 
his. Then she drew 
gently away. Her ac- 
tion said that there 
were other matters to consider. 

“I must talk with you,” she told him. 
“T must tell you I have thought over 
all you said.” Her voice steadied as she 
went on. “TI knew then you were right. 
I have Always felt his—dominance— 
like a weight coming down ever more 
steadily upon me. At first—years ago 
—I opposed him. I opposed every- 
thing he suggested. But it made un- 
ending family friction. My mother was 
—different. He managed the estate 
well, he showed her increasing profits, 
and she was satisfied. Naturally my 


She yielded herself up to him completely. 
wanted him to know how instinctively she was all his. 
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sister was more or less—satisfied. I 
couldn’t go on making family friction, 
and so I gave way. 

“I used to feel limp—even ill—after 
he had spent an evening with us. I 
always feel like a rag when he goes— 
even now—but I had got used to accept- 
ing his word. When my father was 
dying, he said to me—and I was only 
a tiny child, ‘You are the only hope, 
Lora.’ I didn’t understand then. He 
saw what would happen. He hoped— 
I would hold out. It was his master- 
ing dominance that my father hated so. 
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He mastered my father—sufficiently to 
stay on long after my father wanted 
to be rid of him. He mastered my 
sister—my mother—and he has all but 
mastered me. 

“But now at last I am fully awake. 
I believe all that you say is true—or 
else why those German investments? 
I’ve been thinking—and praying to your 
God of the fields—to give me strength 
to go into things—and for what I am 
going to do. I would do it now in 
the face of—an avalanche of opposi- 
tion. But first I must know one thing 
about you! I haven’t made inquiries. 
I shall follow my impression as you 
suggested. I shall not ask about your 
business—your income—your habits. I 
shall ask none of the usual questions. 
But | must have one assurance—just 
one—and from your own lips. Give 
me that and I will marry you—if you 
wish—to-morrow—and together we 
will——” 

She stopped. He waited, tense, 
pressed with her against the storm. 

She said, taking it up again and 
speaking steadily, but with a high 
metallic ring in her voice: 

“T must know that you did not come 
to the Lakeside as a fortune hunter.” 

He tried to speak; he moistened his 
lips; he contracted his throat; but no 
words came. He tried again and again. 

She waited—a brief second. His 
arms fell from about her. She threw 
her hands to her face, turned, and ran 
through the night and the storm. 


When it became known that Wesley 
Bain had enlisted, South Corners 
friends of the old days made such com- 
ments as these: “Don’t worry. They 
won’t take Wes.” “He'll be picking 
up a gun, Wes, and saying, ‘Which 
end of the darn’ thing do you shoot, 
anyway?” “I can just see Wes on 
the firing line looking dreamily across 
the trenches and saying, ‘Ah, those are 
nice little Germans! I won’t kill ’em,’” 
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“He'll be making pictures of the 
trenches to send home.” 

But in the training camp, they knew 
a silent, concentrated young man, all 
sinew and threaded purpose, who 
obeyed orders automatically, asked no 
favors, and worked like a slave driver. 
As a reaction from the first numbing 
pain, the agony of loss had left him 
charged with hatred—a hard, cold, cruel 
hatred which made him the best fitted, 
perhaps, of all the  clean-limbed, 
idealistic-minded young men of the 
camp, for the business to be done in 
France. These boys had enlisted, gen- 
erally, in the first flush of awakened 
patriotism; some because they wanted 
a trip or to escape planting corn. He 
had enlisted grimly to punish an enemy. 

And so, while other young men 
wearied of the routine of drill, Wesley 
went at it avidly. He drilled for an 
enemy; he shot for an enemy; he en- 
dured for an enemy—an enemy with 
steely-cold eyes and blond mustaches 
that turned up. 

As the days lengthened into weeks, 
this one idea began to shrink. It was 
no longer big enough to fill his entire 
mind. Empty spaces came, and into 
these spaces came another conception— 
at first glimmeringly, then more steadily 
—and it spread until it enveloped the 
original conception. And now it was no 
longer the one German that he drilled 
for, but the race at this German’s back, 
the kaiser leading. He drilled, he shot, 
he practiced bayonet charges—for them 
all. They must be exterminated; the 
breed must die out. It was the religious 
thing to do, the God-willed thing. 

But little by little even this concep- 
tion of what he was about failed to 
occupy his entire mind, and again empty 
spaces came, and into these spaces 
swept still another conception, and he 
saw that it wasn’t the German bodies 
that were a danger to the world, but 
the German idea of mastery, of selfs 
enrichment of the strong at the expense 











of the weak. And the only known way 
to overcome this idea was for body 
to overcome body. 

And then even this conception left 
empty spaces, and still another swept 
in, and spread, and he became obsessed 
with it. He saw that it was not merely 
German dominance by force—it was all 
dominance by force that was wrong. 
And the frightful dominance of. the 
times was money dominance, every- 
where. It was not confined solely to 
Germany. He saw that the enemy of 
the peace and happiness of the world 
was money madness in a few men’s 
veins and brains, and that his own 
country was fast becoming poisoned. 

Money madness now stood out in 
his mind, a definite, concrete figure, a 
monster in whose eyes he caught the 
steely cold of Schorer’s eyes. Those 
enlisted in this monster’s service had 
considered no price too great to pay. 
He remembered how even Joey—good- 
hearted old Joey—had contemplated 
the war only in terms of rising or falling 
stocks. It had given him his oppor- 
tunity at last, and he had plunged into 
it. He was now speculating in life- 
blood. Wesley had not seen the thing 
in all its horror at the time—perhaps 
it had not been sufficiently concrete— 
but he saw it now. God, how he saw 
it! 

Compared with this coldly calculating 
speculation in lifeblood, even German 
atrocities were as child’s play. They 
butchered and killed only an enemy 
whom they hated; but at the behest 
of this other monster, men bought and 


.sold—created personal fortunes—in 


their fellow countrymen’s lifeblood. 
Only Wesley’s body was steadily oc- 
cupied; his mind was free for im- 
pressions, and he had no chance to push 
them aside with the opiate of books or 
sketching. He must face things. 
And so he drilled—and drilled 
drilled. 
And then it came thunderingly that 
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this same money madness was what had 
wrecked him. He, too, had enlisted 
in the monster’s service—enlisted life, 
fine, fresh, young-bodied life—and he 
had lost everything, even the power 
to serve her. He had done worse than 
that. He had aroused her from her 
disbelief, had given her a new faith, 
a new hope—and then he had dashed 
both. 

When this came to him, he was away 
from camp on a long Sunday walk, 
alone. He sat down by the roadside 
and cried like a baby. 

At the end of several months, he 
was made second lieutenant. He was 
surprised—and _relieved—when ihe 
heard about the pay; he could send 
most of it home to his mother. Vaguely 
he was comforted that his mother would 
have more money to handle than she 
had ever had before, because he was 
going out to kill. They would buy 
some new dresses. He could see 
Martha getting samples from Chicago 
and laying them critically out on the 
dining-room table for inspection. They 
both loved nice things. And he could 
begin to pay Joey back! 

Just before he sailed, he wrote them 
cheerfully. He was first lieutenant 
now and could send even more money. 
But aboard ship, the blue water and 
the white-spray in his face, under the 
golden sun, brought back with cruel 
abruptness the long, long look in her 
green-gray eyes when he had first 
caught love there. Through the strong 
sea breeze, he felt again the contact 
of her slight, sensitive body in its wet 
coat as the wind from Lake Michigan 
pressed her against him. He relived 
it all till he nearly went out of his 
mind. And there was only the deck 
for pacing. 

A senior officer, watching the young 
lieutenant pacing there alone, called 
his aid’s attention to him. Wesley’s 
face was thin and leathery now, his eyes 
fixed. 
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America toward the 
war. They were say- 
ing that a few thou- 
sand American boys 
would have to be 
killed before America 
would fully arouse. 
Wesley read it in a 
Chicago daily Joey 
had sent him some 
weeks after they had 
been in camp in 
France. Well, he 
hoped he would last 
till he had Joey en- 
tirely paid back. He 
was insured for his 
mother and_ sister. 
He crushed aside the 
daily. One of his 
boys was blubbering 
over his home paper, 
back of a small brown 
tent. His sweetheart 
had died—the one 
they wouldn’t let him 
marry for fear he'd 
be called a_ slacker. 
Wesley wanted to 
comfort him, but 

It was said that 
they were to drill all 
winter. Wesley was 
afraid for the first 
time since enlisting, 





And so his body slipped in and out of the wet andthe slime under afraid of his idle 
screaming shot and shell, while his mind traveled on that safe upper brain through so 


rail—and he kept his trench sanity. 


, 


“The makings of a perfect officer,’ 
he said. 

“And yet,” his aid came back, “they 
tell me he was deciding tie styles for 
particular buyers a few months ago.” 

“The war is making over a lot of 
our young men,” the colonel answered 
briefly. 


They were complaining in the Amer- 
ican prints of the general apathy of 


many months. The 
thing was not wear- 
ing out; it got worse. And then came 
a change of orders. The first Ameri- 
can unit was to gq into the trenches, to 
see action. 


A stony coldness had come to en- 
velop Wesley. He had seen death after 
death. He had been sickened by de- 
caying corpses. He had steeled his 
nerves and his nostrils. He knew it 
was but a matter of time, and he had 
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only to endure. They would all go— 
in time—and Wesley did not care. The 
noxious odors, the frightful sights, the 
steady danger had familiarized him 
with the thing. He told himself that it 
mattered little how many went out, it 
mattered little how many stayed. He 
had acquired a transient attitude toward 
the earth, like an insect caught in the 
slime of a dung heap. Soon its wings 
would be loaded with the weight of 
matter. Sson they - would cease to 
whip the air. Life would go out as 
miraculously as it had come in, and 


another body would attract more flies. ° 


3ut through all the black horror of 
his ghastly duties, the light of one pure, 
high torch never wavered—the torch 
of her. All this that they were doing 
was to serve her, to make her safe in 
the world. At times she represented 
France, at others, Belgium, and always 
Beauty in the world. 

A phase of madness may have 
steadied Wesley—a madness that kept 
him intact from the madness that so 
often followed shell and shrapnel, star- 
ing corpse eyes and gaping horrors in 
living flesh. And so his body slipped 
in and out of the wet and the slime 
under screaming shot and shell, while 
his mind traveled on that safe upper 
rail—and he kept his trench sanity. 

And then—and then—even this was 
not enough. Other spaces came into 
his mind—unfilled spaces—and into 
them one day came crashing still an- 
other conception, and he shrank from 
what he saw—shrank coweringly, piti- 
fully—but he could not push it back, 
and he lost the safe upper rail where 
his mind had been wont to travel while 
his body went among the horrors, and 
he lost his bearing. 


He awakened, stiff and sore and 
bandaged—bandaged to blindness. He 
moved his hands. He felt something 
strange—sheets. Then it came back— 
the shell! 





He put his hands to his bandaged 
head—his face. He wanted to see. It 
was so dark. 

Suddenly he ceased exploring the 
bandages and the sheets and lay very 
still. It had come to him that he might 
go out—might even now be going out. 
A need to speak leaped up in him like a 
flame. He had sent only perfunctory 
letters home, nothing to “worry the 
folks.” His sister had written more 
than once begging him to send some- 
thing for the home paper, something 
about the trenches and how they cooked 
their food and everything. She was 
proud.. She had asked him to send 
some sketches, too, and he had never 
done it. He had never written any- 
thing that really mattered, that would 
make a difference. But it wasn’t his 
sister to whom he wished to write, or 
his mother, or the home paper. It was 
Joey; he wanted to write to Joey. 

The thing mounted. He must write 
to Joey—what he had to say was all 
for Joey. His fingers began to twitch, 
to move excitedly. He must have a 
pencil. He must have the bandages 
off. He must write, and write quickly. 

“Do you want something, Lieutenant 
Bain?” asked a woman’s voice, while 
a firm hand closed warmly over his 
twitching one. “Are you in pain?” 

“Yes—no—not the pain—but I want 
something. I want these bandages 
off. I must write at once. Get me 
paper, please, and a pencil—iots of 
paper.” His voice was husky, almost 
a whisper; it had been husky for a long 
time. “Hurry, please.” 

She went away and presently re- 
turned with another nurse, a slim young 
nurse, “the willow nurse,” the men who 
could see called her. She had golden- 
ash hair, and deep, green-gray eyes 
that looked imploringly, appealingly, at 
one, all charged with the urge to help. 
Not being a regular nurse, she had 
been given the task of writing the 
letters of the dying. 
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“Here is some one who will put down 
all you want to say,” the head nurse 
told him, after again feeling his pulse. 
“Don’t let him write too long,” she 
added in a lower key to the other. 

“It’s to Joey—Joey Mills, care the 
American Grain & Commission House, 
South Water Street, Chicago.” 

The nurse leaned close. His voice 
was very husky. He had lain too many 
hours in the wet of No-Man’s Land. 
She wrote as he dictated. 

“‘Toey,’” he began, forcing out his 
words, “‘you were all wrofg. You 
didn’t have the answer right. I’ve seen 
in the back of the book—and, Joey, 
you’re wrong.’” 

She wrote; then looked fearfully to- 
ward the head nurse. He sounded 
delirious, and she didn’t know what to 
do. But the head nurse was busy. 

“We have thought in America,’” he 
went on rushingly, “ ‘that the answer to 
everything was money. You and I 
dreamed it out that way—’way back 
when we drove the milk wagons. That 
is, you did. I don’t believe I ever 
thought a really important thought of 
my own until this war, Joey. I just 
dreamed. I dreamed of all the beauti- 
ful things money could liberate us for 
—all of us. But I never really 
thought Please underscore that 
‘thought’ I want Joey to ,et it. ‘T 
mean [I never waked into actual, think- 
ing consciousness of life as something 
for me definitely to get hold of, till this 
war.’ 

“Does that make sense?” he asked 
anxiously. “It’s important that I be 
plain.” 

“Ves,” she answered unsteadily. 

“*T accepted your answer, Joey, but 
you didn’t have it right. Money is not 
the answer. It’s that answer that we 
are fighting. It’s money madness— 
commercialism—that we are fighting 
right now. It’s because the world had 





gone money mad that nations could 
get at each other’s throats as they are 
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now doing. It’s materialism rampant ; 
it’s money in the saddle. It’s a small 
matter, Joey, if a few million boys are 
killed, just so this monster is unhorsed, 
and joy, expression, art are put in his 
place. A few years more or less of 
life—that is a small item; but that a 
higher ideal should dominate—that is a 
great item. Only a horror like this war 
could destroy a horror like money mad- 
ness. It’s a far better way than to 
mill around for more generations, all 
the time getting in a worse fix. The 
war is all right, Joey. The boys are 
very serious-minded out here. They 
all know they will probably die. But 
they don’t mind so much as you would 
think, for they see life seriously and 
what matters—out here.’ 

“Is that quite plain?” 

“Quite.” Her voice was 
audible. 

“But do you get what I mean?” 
was almost fretful. “Joey is—pretty 
literal. If you get it, maybe he will.” 

“T get it.” She breathed the words. 

“It is for you who stay on in the 
world,” he took up the letter, “ ‘to 
realize this that I am telling you, or 
else our sacrifice will have been mean- 
ingless. If we who have been awakened 
to the thing die—all of us—what will 
be the good to the world? Money is 
not the answer.’ 

“Please put that down again, I can’t 
say it too often, for Joey is very 
literal.” 

“It is down.” 

“*T am very close to the real things, 
Joey,’ he went on, “‘and I want to 
repeat: Take your eye off the dollar. 
Tell every one in America, so the na- 
tion can get back on a track where it 
can travel straight toward freedom and 
progress and happiness, and ‘some 
leisure for every one—leisure for 
beautiful living and work that one 
thrills to poe 

His fingers picked rapidly at the 
sheet. 


scarcely 


He 
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To the coast of Normandy came one Sabbath morning two Americans—an army officer in 





khaki and a slim, golden-haired nurse in white. 
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“Won’t you rest now?” coaxed the 
head nurse, in passing. “It’s quite a 
long letter.” 

“No—there’s no time. I must say 
something more. It’s hard, but it may 
make Joey understand. He’s very 
literal.” 

The nurse passed on. 

“*Joey, you remember there was a 
girl. I loved her, Joey. But love isn’t 
exactly the word. I loved her breath, 
her fragrance, the illusive beauty of 
her. She was all rhythm, music, color. 
I think at first I didn’t love her exactly 
—humanly, for I never dreamed of 
possessing her. I loved her as you 
might a goddess—were there such 
things as goddesses—or some one from 
whom you could expect no recompense. 
And then, Joey, I discovered suddenly 
that she loved me. It came blindingly. 
I had said to her, ‘Believe,’ and she 
had answered by believing in me, and 
it dazzled me—it blinded me. Before 
I was used to it sufficiently to be co- 
herent—to go to her—why, Joey, I lost 
her. The money madness did it.’ 

“Am I quite clear?” 

“Quite.” 

“‘T was crazed, I 
couldn’t go on for me. 
that I could enlist—good that my 
country would take me. I drilled 
fiendishly, but all the time, Joey, I 
ached so—in my breast—I ached so— 
and my voice wouldn’t:come—not for 
days. My throat seemed paralyzed. I 
don’t understand—but when that won- 
derful thing opens up to you, and you 
just glimpse it, and it floods you— 
and then is as quickly shut out—well, 
you don’t get over it, Joey. Something 
is paralyzed.’ 

“Ts that clear?” he asked anxiously. 

“Clear.” 

“*T had listened to you, Joey. I’m 
not blaming you. That was the only 
answer you could get, and I hadn’t 
waked into life then. I was wholly 
in a dream, I tell you. And I had gone 


think. Life 
It was good 
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to the hotel to find the heiress—as you 
planned—in a sort of a dream. And 
then I found this miracle of love— 
and I waked up. [rom a lifetime of 
dreaming, Joey, f waked up—and then 
—I lost her—and I went mad. I’m 
sure I was quite mad.’ 

“Joey may not be able to believe 
that. Is it reasonable?” 

“T believe it,” she whispered. 


” 


“Go 
on 

He sighed deeply. 

““*But I was not mad so far as the 
trenches were concerned. —_—. the 
time, Joey, I had one pure, high torch 
still in the world, something to cling 
to, definitely to fight for. And then 
God, Joey, this light went out!” 

He seemed choking, but he took it 
up and pushed on with it. 

““T wish it had not. I wish I might 
have gone on—to death—lighted by 
that torch, but It’s hard to tell you 
this, Joey, only you must get it. You 
see, I loved so worshipfully. The 
wonder of it was all about—even in 
the trenches—like moonlight on prairie 
grass. In the worst of moments it 
stayed—a pure, high light. 

“*Then, all at once, without warning 
—out there in the wet—the scales fell 
from my eyes, and I saw her differently. 
IT saw that she, too, was poisoned by 
the money madness. For in that su- 
preme moment, Joey, when love had 
just unfolded, as exquisite a thing as a 
flower—more, more exquisite; there is 











nothing in human experience with 
which to compare it—in that divine 
moment that surely never visits a 


mortal but once, she could pause to 
weigh and measure, to test and try out. 
Joey, it was as if she stood looking 
through glory gates of eternity into 
dazzling beauty and paused to ask, be- 
fore entering, “Is there dust on my 
shroud ?””’” 

There was a low moan, a soft crump- 
ling sound. The head nurse came 
hurrying. 
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“Wait, lieutenant. Your letter writer 
has fainted. They work hard, the letter 
writers.” 


To the coast of Normandy, where the 
sea is very blue and has at times a 
ruffly edge not unlike that of Lake 
Michigan which Wesley had never been 
able to paint, where women in groups 
knitted and gossiped, or mended nets 
with a secret fear ever at their hearts, 
and funnily dressed babies wabbled 
fatly over the stones, came one Sab- 
bath morning two Americans—an army 
officer in khaki and a slim, golden- 
haired nurse in white. But it was ap- 
parently not the picturesqueness of 
Normandy alone that had drawn them 
to this coast, for they paid small at- 
tention to the picturesqueness of Nor- 
mandy. 

There had been so much to talk 
about, and she had had so much to tell 
him. Yet, in the glare of the red- 
dened scenes they had so recently left, 


it seemed, after all, very small and 
unimportant. 

“And so,” he repeated musingly, re- 
hearsing it all as they strolled along 
the béach together, “your fortune is 
gone—gone to the kaiser. And he has 
gone i 

He broke off. That Herr Schorer 
had taken his own life when his activi- 
ties in Germany’s behalf had been fully 
apprehended by the American Govern- 
ment was natural, quite the German 
thing to do. 

“And I have nothing,” she added, in 
the same musing tone. 

“Nothing?” He turned to her 
quickly, youthfully accusing. 

“Everything!” She changed it, and 
her own face filled instantly with the 
joyousness of youth and hope, forever 
irrepressible. 

Bells from an old church rang out. 

“Come,” he said, offering his hand, 
and gayly they turned their steps to- 
ward its welcoming door. 
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“QPENED BY CENSOR” 
WONDER if the censor reads 
Each page? If not, which one he skips? 
For on that page, I’d like to say 
How much a certain person needs 
To feel, as on that last, last day, 
Again, your arms, your lips. 


I wonder if the censor wearies 
Before a letter’s done, and turns 


A page unread? 


If I could know 


Which page! For there, amid the queries 
Of how your sweater fits, there’d go 
A word—for which a soldier yearns. 


But since I cannot surely guess 
Which page his eyes will never touch, 
Of all the casual lines I’ve sent, 
Which line he'll skip through weariness, 
I fear that I must be content 
To say, “I miss you very much.” 
Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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A bored young heiress takes a little flyer as “The Cashier in Black.” 


HEN you consider that Sara, the 
maid, had a face like a minia- 
ture pumpkin, and Betty, the 

mistress, a face that borrowed from 
both the lily and the rose—yea, and 
from the violet, too—you will probably 
think that it is always so, and that 
poverty and homeliness, beauty and 
wealth, go hand in hand. But look be- 
hind the counters on Broadway, push 
ajar the gilded doors of Riverside 
Drive, and you will quickly change 
your mind. This was an exception; 
that’s all. 

As Sara brushed Betty’s hair, golden 
as the pollen of the lily, Betty pon- 
dered the social ladder of life... Why, 
she wondered, did all scramble for the 
top rung—she was on the top rung, you 
know—instead of being satisfied with 
the rung upon which Fate had put 
them? Presently she spoke. 

“Sara,” she said, “you are a for- 
tunate girl, though you don’t realize it.” 
Betty, being seventeen and the daugh- 
ter of a grain king, of course possessed 
superior knowledge. “But I do wish 
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you would quit imitating me and be 
your natural self. Remember that I 
will be married for my money, and 
there’s nothing more dismal to contem- 
plate. So my position in life is not 
worth envying. Now, you belong to 
the great common people, whom I once 
heard a lecturer call the ‘salt of the 
earth.’ I would give half of my for- 
tune”—she meant her father’s fortune 
—‘“‘to be able to mingle with the com- 
mon people and marry a man who 
didn’t know I was rich.” 

Blessed Betty! She believed it. As 
to Sara, she would hilariously have ex- 
changed places with her mistress for 
considerably less, but she lacked the 
courage to announce it. 

“T was going to say,” continued 
Betty, “that if you will write me a list 
of the expressions, commonly called 
‘slang,’ used by your friends, I will give 
you the old pink silk I was going to send 
to the Belgian orphans.” 

Sara, with the assistance of the milk- 
man and the dancing teacher who 
clerked at the corner grocery, and the 
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actor friend of the dancing teacher, 
promptly came into possession of the 
wonderful pink silk, and Betty came 
into possession of a list of slangy ex- 
pressions that exceeded in wonder even 
the wonderful pink silk. 

At night, when the rest of the family 
were abed, Betty studied the amazing 
list. Then one day the opportunity to 
meet and mingle with the great com- 
mon people not only knocked upon her 
door, but even rattled the doorknob. 
She learned of the Stenographers’ An- 
nual Ball, to be held in the assembly 
rooms of her father’s offices, on the 
seventh floor of the Kingston Build- 
ing, to which’ all of the stenog- 
raphers in the building, and their 


friends, were to come. She would «& 


attend the ball, incognito. 
And she did, dressed ina , 
black skirt and black 
shirt waist borrowed 

from Sara, relieved 

with a corsage of 

red roses, the 
great, big 
American- * 


beauty kind that cost—well, no matter 
what they cost, for Betty would never 
see the bill. 

“Gee,” she said to the first girl she 
met in the little improvised dressing 
room, “ain’t it swell?” 

“It’s quite splendid,” replied the girl, 
with a cool stare. 

This particular young lady was a 


capable, clear-eyed, impersonal young 
woman, enveloped in whirling billows 
of April-green silk, who looked more 
like a ward of John D.’s than a stenog- 
rapher—at least, so Betty thought. 
“My name is Betty King,” our 


























* 1 would give half 

my fortune to be 

able to mingle with 

the common people and marry 

a man who didn’t know I was 
rich.” 


heroine continued, “and I’m a stranger. 
Wish you'd introduce me to some of the 
guys out there.” 

The stenographer, after recovering 
from a very sudden and very severe 
attack of coughing, graciously agreed 
to do so. 

Betty felt a solemn sense of timidity 
and awe as she advanced toward this 
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little group of the great common people, _ 


and she was surprised, upon a closer 
view, to find that they looked as famil- 
iar as her own face in the glass. 

“Here is a young lady I met in the 
dressing room,” said the young lady in 
green, “Miss Betty King, who says she 
is a stranger here.” 

The introductfons went round the 
circle. exactly as they would have in 
Betty’s own drawing-room, coolly po- 
lite. It was all no doubt very demo- 
cratic, yet the great common people 
were not overly cordial. But then, 
perhaps, when one came really to know 
them 

Yet there was one who fell into her 
arms, figuratively speaking—a certain 
John Brown, who was dressed as her 
father’s chauffeur dressed when he was 
working in the garage, being clad in 
buff-colored trousers and a blue shirt, 
slightly open at the neck. His form 
was like that of a young god, straight 
and fine and strong, and he followed 
3etty around like a pet dog. 

“Gee, this is some crowd!” he said. 

“Ain’t it, though?’ replied Betty, 
happy to find in him a true disciple of 
her ideal. “You're not a stenographer, 
are you?” 

“You’ve guessed right,” he replied. 
“Guess again and tell me what I am.” 

“A blacksmith,” she said. “TI can tell 
it from your finely developed arms.” 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “Go to the 
head of your class, for a blacksmith I 
be.” 

They danced beautifully together, and 
of all the room John Brown was the 
only candle whose light was not hidden 
under a bushel of pretense. She was 
sure the others were using language and 
mannerisms far above their station, and 
every time she and John Brown ap- 
proached a group, they scattered like 
leaves in a windstorm, showing quite 
plainly that, instead of being the great 
common people, they were merely a 
flock of mocking-birds. Perhaps, after 
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all, the great common people would be 
found leading hermits’ lives. She had 
just read a lovely story of a hermit and 
a young lady lost in the woods, whom 
he rescued and married, but she was 
disgusted to remember that when they 
were married, they left the cave and 
lived in a big, big city. 

“I guessed your trade; now guess 
mine,” she said to John Brown, as they 
stood alone in a corner of the room, 
waiting for something to happen. 

“You’re a cashier at some restau- 
rant,” he replied promptly. 

“Right-o!” gasped Betty, almost for- 
getting the proper word in the excite- 
ment of finding herself a mere restau- 
rant cashier. 

“You’re just what I’ve been dream- 
ing of,” continued John Brown, “mod- 
est and not a bit discontented, you 
know.” 

“Tt must be glorious to be rich,” re- 
plied Betty, “but then I ain’t unhappy 
as I am. Not at all. As long as I 
have a job, I’m game.” 

“What do you get a week?” asked 
John Brown, writing something in a 
little penny-sized notebook. 

A flash of inspiration suggested the 
amount. 

“Five dollars,” she said. 

John Brown’s face darkened. 

“Five dollars!’ he said, his voice 
hissing from between his teeth like the 
escape of pent-up steam. “Five dol- 
lars. O geminr! Can such things be?” 

“They shouldn’t be,” said Betty, 
drowning her conscience with a sigh. 
“By the time one pays room and board- 
ing and street-car fare and—and laun- 
dry bills, and dresses one’s self, there 
ain’t much left, and one gets dog- 
weary.” 

“Five dollars! O gemini!” 

The young blacksmith looked so stern 
that Betty trembled in her little French 
kid pumps, which she had forgotten to 
change for coarser ones, and she could 
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Basil Carlyle pressed the drooping red rose 


against his lips. 


think of nothing to say but “Ain’t it 
awful?” 

“And yet,” he declared passionately, 
making another entry in his little penny- 
sized notebook, “your form is as beau- 
tiful as the most exalted, your eyes are 
as blue, your skin is as fair, the gold 
of your hair is as untarnished, your soul 
is as pure—and all on five dollars!” 

Betty began to be stirred with a deli- 
cious terror. What if this young 
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Lochinvar should actually fall in love 


with her? What would mother say to 
buff-colored trousers and a blue shirt 
as a ballroom dress? The thought was 
too tragical for consideration. In the 
reaction, she suddenly realized that she 
had danced with no one but John 
Brown, and John Brown had danced 
with no one but her, and though she had 
a sudden, wild impulse to dare fate still 
further, yet her mother’s training 
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gained the day. She suggested that he 
find her another partner for the next 
dance. 

John Brown went forth to do her 
bidding and at last brought back a 
young man whom she found both af- 
fected and tiresome, for he wore the 
conventional evening suit and used con- 
ventional English. He was _ plainly 
aping the dress and ways and words 
of others. Not once did he observe 
that anything was “swell” or “awful,” 
and not once did he use that pet con- 
traction “ain’t.” In’ fact, his over- 
polite, half-bored manner wearied her. 

She longed for John Brown, and 
was thrilled to observe that he was sit- 
ting out that number and that his eyes 
were upon her at every bend of the 
dance. Presently a new thrill seized 
her—when it was time for her to leave, 
what if he should insist upon accom- 
panying her home, as lowly lovers al- 
ways did? She decided she would do 
as the beloved Cinderella had done— 
slip away from the dressing room, un- 
known to all, before the clock struck 
twelve. Remembering that Cinderella 
had dropped her little slipper for the 
prince, she left with the elevator boy a 
red rose for John Brown. 

The next day, when she tried to lo- 
cate her prince charming in the tele- 
phone directory, she found that there 
were fifty-seven varieties of John 
Browns in the city, thirteen being black- 
smiths, and there was no possible way 
of distinguishing her particular J. B. 

“Betty, what on earth possesses you 
to-day?” her mother asked that eve- 
ning just before going down to din- 
ner. “You’re as listless as a snail, and 
Basil Carlyle to be our guest for din- 
ner !” . 

“Piffle!’ said Betty, borrowing a 
word from the wonderful list. “It 


makes me tired to have to meet some 
one just because he happens to be im- 
mensely rich. You'll probably be want- 
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ing me to marry him next. 
tired of rich people!” 

Betty had a wise, wise mother. She 
was careful to show no surprise at this 
unusual speech. 

“Like him or not, my dear,’ 
“that’s just as you please. 
Heaven’s sake, stop sighing.” 

“You'd sigh, too,” sighed Betty again, 


I get so 


’ 


she said, 
But for 


“if your light were hid under a 
bushel.” 

“My light! What light?” 

“The light of my _ individuality,” 


wailed Betty. “It’s hidden under a 
burden of wealth, like a candle under a 
bushel !” 

A moment later, she silently fol- 
lowed her mother downstairs. 

“Mr. Basil Carlyle,” came 
mother’s soft voice. 

Betty looked up—and blushed. It’s a 
way girls have. Then she bowed coldly 
and walked hastily over to the piano, 
supposedly in search of a certain kind 
of rose, leaving Basil Carlyle biting 
the end of an imaginary mustache. 
Suddenly her face brightened wonder- 
fully and she deserted the piano. 

“Were you seeking the great com- 
mon people, too?’ she demanded 
breathlessly of Basil Carlyle. 

“Sure,” he said, taking from his 
upper left vest pocket a drooping red 
rose. “I suppose that’s what you’d 
call ’em. You see, I want to be a war 
correspondent, and the editor says I 
must first learn to write up local color, 
and so I’m practicing, you know. But 
I’ve got one on him. He’s promised to 
print my article on ‘The Cashier in 
Black,’ because, he says, I’ve caught 
the local color in it.” And Basil Carlyle 
pressed the drooping red rose against 
his lips. 

‘Betty blushed adorably, and as the 
dinner gong sounded, put the tips of 
her pretty fingers on the arm of Basil 
Carlyle, alias John Brown, and led the 
way to the dining room. 


her 
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Perhaps you remember that 


perfectly good idea of Gilly’s that worked out with such unexpected results. 


ILLY and I were sitting with a 
nice grate fire. I say “with” ad- 
visedly, because a merry little 

fire is like another and most compan- 
ionable friend. A fog, white and mys- 
terious, pressed around our Russian 
Hill apartment, and the siren on Alca- 
traz “who-who-ed” at the ferryboat 
ghosts. Our new orange-Persian kit- 
ten, “Sinbad,” luxuriated on an old-rose 
pillow. 

You know I met Gilberta Dodd at the 
Art Institute, and we’ve been pals ever 
since. Gilly is a darling—a genius with 
sand in her carburetor or whatever it is 
that makes an engine miss fire. Yes, 
Gilly is a bird all poised for flight—that 
never quite gets on the wing. We are 
really very fond of each other. 

“These people,” said Gilly, throwing 
down the evening paper, “who write 


articles trying to argue other people into 
marriage make me laugh.” 

“You're lucky, Gilly,” I returned lan- 
guidly from the couch. 
they only make me sniff.” 

“As if,’ 


“As a rule, 


’ continued Gilly, with a touch 


of scorn for human misconceptions, 
“there was something voluntary about 
the average marriage!” 

I turned my head. 

“Really, Gilly, you alarm me! I’ve 
always hoped that it would be entirely 
voluntary with me.” 

“Marriage,” Gilly contended firmly, 
“isn’t a thing that you do or don’t do— 
it’s a thing that happens to you, like 
being caught in a shower or falling 
downstairs.” 

“Your illustrations are not exactly 
encouraging,’ I said. “Pleasant things 
happen occasionally. Didn’t Sinbad, 
here, happen to us quite unexpectedly 
last week ?” 

“Exactly!” exclaimed Gilly _ tri- 
umphantly. “I saw Sinbad and could 
not resist him. I don’t approve of 
kittens in apartment houses, and we 
really need a twenty-dollar kitten rather 
less than some other things. But I just 
couldn’t resist him! And Fate may give 
you a husband as unexpectedly next 
week.” 


“Fate would have to run fast to 
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give me a husband I didn’t voluntarily 
accept,” I insisted. ‘And it doesn’t 
seem sporting to me to blame poor old 
Fate for everything. Human fathead- 
edness has something to do with most 
of our bumps, you know.” 

“Of course,” said Gilly thoughtfully, 
“T suppose you could have voluntarily 
married Anthony Leonard, Allyn. But 
still you didn’t! Maybe you just 
thought you could and—Fate—some- 
thing—stopped you.” 

“How romantic!” I sighed, and the 
kitten yawned. 

I think of Anthony Leonard with de- 
cidedly mixed emotions. In a rebel- 
lious moment, I had decided that the 
thing for Allyn Terry, aged twenty- 
five, commercial artist with the firm 
of Swain & Kimball, to do was to ex- 
change her weekly forty dollars and an 
occasionally irksome freedom for a 
nice, kind husband with a beautiful 
bank account. No sooner had I made 
this decision than a suspiciously oblig- 
ing little tin god opened the office door 
and almost literally handed me Mr. 
Anthony Dedham Leonard. He was 
rich, he was handsome, he was young, 
not inhumanly virtuous nor appallingly 
vicious, in short a marvelous catch, it 
seemed, for the aforesaid unimportant 
Allyn Terry. 

A brief engagement full of teas, din- 
ners, and motor cars, a foretaste of all 
the luxuries that would be mine as Mrs. 
Leonard, and then, one day, I found 
that I simply couldn’t do it! I went 
back to work—quite a bit wiser and not 
really appreciably sadder. Of course 
I could not prove that Gilly’s idea of 
Fate had had no hand in it, but my 
action still seemed entirely voluntary 
to me. 

I glanced at Gilly, but she had for- 
gotten marriage, was down on the rug 
and highly amusing herself and the 
kitten by poking her finger at him while 
he advanced upon her in stiff-legged, 
sidewise little jumps of mock ferocity. 


When I went to work the next morn- 
ing, I found that the pending change 
in the firm of Swain & Kimball had 
taken place, and that I was now an 
employee of the L. B. Girard Company. 
During the negotiations, I had not 
chanced to catch a glimpse of the new 
proprietor, so when it came my turn for 
the introductory interview he was fa- 
voring us all with, I entered to him with 
a natural curiosity—but no misgivings. 

There was something oddly familiar 
in the figure at the desk—a much 
younger man that I had expected to 
see. He rose and took a step toward me, 
holding out his hand. 

“Miss Terry,” he began pleasantly, “I 
hope ii 

He stopped. The recognition, I 
could see, was mutual. 

I remembered the Sunday I had sat 
with Anthony on the garlanded veranda 
of that picturesque inn; I remembered 
lifting my eyes as Anthony’s hand 
reached across the table to mine, and 
meeting for a second the same eyes I 
saw now! I had wondered, momen- 
tarily, when he had left his near-by 
table rather precipitately, if he had 
overheard that pregnant conversation. 
His face had some way risen in my 
mind a time or so since, and here he 
was—Landry B. Girard! ; 

But we covered that recognition in- 
stantly and instinctively, and went on 
talking business in a friendly, imper- 
sonal way. Yet when I had closed his 
door behind me, I knew that I could 
never be again unconscious or unthink- 
ing of his presence there. 

Something had happened to me. 

Now I am twenty-five years old and 
I haven’t lived what some people are 
pleased to call the sheltered life. I’m 
not ignorant either of myself or of the 
ways of this intricate and enigmatic 
world. I’ve listened to a good many 
words of love—some sincere, some 
mere philandering. I’ve thought I 
loved a man well enough to marry him 


























Allyn in 


‘* Marriage,’’ Gilly contended firmly, ‘‘isn’t a thing that you do or don’t do—it’s a thing that hap- 
pens to you, like being caught in a shower or falling downstairs.”’ 


—and found I didn’t. I’ve thought I 
could marry a man without love—that 
was Anthony—and found I couldn't. 

Once a man said to me: “You've 
never been in love.” 

“Lots of times,” 
fully. 

“In—love?” he repeated. 

And I said, “Oh, well, that’s differ- 
ent.” 

So if you want to read of some fic- 


I laughed cheer- 


tional little maid who knows not what 
love means, whose lips have never been 
kissed, perhaps you won’t be interested 
—or only scornfully so—in Allyn 
Terry, just a woman; just an everyday 
woman, who has not managed to be 
wholly unmoved by all men save the 
right one; just a very human sort of 
person, trying to do the right thing 
without getting sanctimonious about it, 
and being maybe more tolerant than 
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she should through coming to under- 
stand how frail and wistful are all 
our hearts. And, being just a woman, 
I had been made sometimes a little 
scornful of the ways of love, and I 
had wondered, as every woman does, 
whether love would ever come to me 
a magical thing, truer and tenderer 

Oh, I won’t say that I knew at once 
what had happened to me. Some weeks 
passed in which I worked just as usual, 
not realizing that I was quieter outside 
and in. I didn’t see Landry Girard 
often. When I did, he was pleasantly 
courteous as to everybody. 

I have always been promising myself 
to paint a serious picure, or perhaps I 
should say paint a picture seriously. 
One Sunday I got out my old drawing 
board and_= started making some 
sketches. 

“Gilly,” I observed, “I feel a master- 
piece coming on. You know, I’ve al- 
ways said some day I would. I think 
I'll start with a portrait of you and 
Sinbad. Will you sit for me?” 

“Of course,” said Gilly. “But I 
don’t know how long Sinbad will sit. 
You'll have to catch him on the wing.” 

My. gaze strayed from the easel to 
the open window, out upon the blue 
bay of San Francisco. No definite wish 
possessed me; I was conscious of no 
reaching dream—not even of Gilly’s af- 
fectionate eyes, until she spoke: 

“Allyn Ee 

I looked at her. 

“Yes?” 

“Allyn”—her voice held a new inflec- 
ion—“Allyn, I do believe you’re—in 
love!” 

I have a gay little guard who keeps 
watch at the drawbridge of my inner 
castle. I’ve tried to train him well, and 
now he ran valiantly forward. 

“Gilly! Do you suppose it’s only 
that? And I thought it was an artistic 
inspiration! You know I’ve always said, 
if I could only stay in love long enough, 
I’m sure I could become a great artist !” 








Gilly’s caressing fingers touched my 
hair. 

“You’re not regretting Anthony, 
dear ?” 

“Gilberta Dodd, you’ve been reading 
something sugary! Or is it that crab 
you and the professor were eating so 
late last night? I assure you I’m pining 
only for my dinner.” 

The blessed telephone rang. As I 
flew to answer it, I caught sight of my 
face in a mirror—blushing. 

When I was alone, I looked my inner 
self sternly in the eye, so to speak. 

“You're discovered, Allyn Terry! 
Now, you buck up and behave yourself! 
Fresh air and exercise, and, mind, no 
mooning! Don’t,” I begged myself, “go 
to taking yourself seriously! You’re so 
precious fond of your sense of humor 
—now apply it to yourself. Isn’t there 
something beautifully humorous in 
Allyn Terry thinking this way about a 
man who associates her with the office 
furniture ?” 

It was really very funny—heart- 
breakingly so. 

I assured myself that I had been at- 
tracted by men before, and nothing seri- 
ous had come of it. There was just 
something about Landry Girard that 
interested me, drew me, held me. Non- 
sense! I’d forget about it next week. 
“Take shame to yourself, Allyn!” as 
my old Aunt Kate used to say. This 
could not be love. Love is a thing 
based on congenial tastes, sympathy, 
companionship. Why, I really did not 
know Landry at all! So how could I 
love him? 

Once or twice he called me in to 
discuss some designs, occasionally I 
met him about the offices—that was all. 
For some reason I did not look at him. 
Then one night I came down to the 
street just as he was driving—no, being 
driven—away in an ultra-smart motor 
car by an ultra-smart girl, who was 
frankly what Gilly vulgarly calls “giv- 
ing him the eye.” 
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The sight stabbed me—and made me 
furious with self-scorn. I was amazed 
that I could be so stabbed. I was fright- 
ened by the bitter pain of it. 

I was very merry with Gilly at home 
that night and romped wildly with Sin- 
bad, but when my light was out, when 
at last I was alone, tears—oh, in spite 
of all my sense of humor!—tears 
burned up in my eyes. 

It’s always been my creed to face 
things. It seems so foolish to pretend 
not to see, to avoid facing the truth till 
the last minute. And so now I put my 
back to the wall and tried to look 
straight at my problem. 

“Foolishly, gratuitously, but irrevo- 
cably, Allyn, you’re at last in love—in 
love with a man who isn’t even your 
friend in a social sense. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“What is there to do?” wailed the 
weaker half of me. ‘Now you're be- 
ing punished for scoffing at love—at 
unrequited love. You’ve always gone 
about looking at love with such an 
amused superiority. Now you feel 
it yourself! It doesn’t seem so funny 
—or so manageable—does it? And just 
what do you think you’ll do about it?” 

I set my teeth. 

“Can you imagine yourself, Allyn 
dear, as a blighted being? Can you 
imagine yourself pining o’ nights, get- 
ting thin, letting a green-and-yellow 
melancholy prey on your damask cheek 
in the stereotyped way? Call yourself 
a fool, if you like, but come, face it! 
Yes, that was a tear that plunked upon 
your hot pillow.” 

“T won’t, won’t, won’t cry!” I sobbed. 
“T’ll get him or forget him! I will, I 
will, I will!’ 

Get him! The woman chooses and 
pursues, thinks Mr. Shaw. But how? 
Throw myself in his way? Look lan- 
guishingly? There are many tawdry 
ways. The very thought of them sick- 
ened me. 
Forget I had once 


him, then? 


Allyn in Love 
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thought I might say come or go to love! 
Then, what remains? Out of memory, 
a line leaped to me: 


Oh, be undaunted—— 


I could certainly try my luck at being 
that. 

I did not, I confess, sleep any too 
well, but I rose valiantly with a song 
upon my lips: 


And what remains? 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 

The day held a surprise for me. Dur- 
ing my lunch hour, I met Landry Girard 
and Anthony Leonard walking together. 
I bowed, smiling. Two hats came off; 
Anthony’s eyes sought mine. I won- 
dered how old or how new that ac- 
quaintance was. 

At five o’clock, when I left the ele- 
rator, Anthony was waiting for me. I 
had not talked with him twice since 
we had remedied the mistake of our 
engagement. I did not wish to talk to 
him now. 

“My car’s outside,” he 
me take you home.” 

“No, thank you, Anthony.” 

“T have something to say to you,” he 
insisted, in the way I remembered so 
well. 

“Tmportant ?” I fenced. 

“Very.” 

“Can’t you tell me here?” 

“Of course not. Be kind, Allyn.” 

I yielded with a shrug, and a moment 
later sank back in that wonderful car of 
his as I had used to do so often. I 
could not forbear a quizzical glance at 
him. 

“Don’t you regret it just a little?” he 
murmured beside me. 

“T regret nothing,” I returned coolly. 
“What have you to say to me that’s so 
important ?” 

He put his hand over mine. 

“What a woman you are!” he said. 

I drew my hand away. 


said. “Let 
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I came down to the street just as he 
was being driven away in an ultra- 
smart motor car by an ultra-smart girl. 
The sight stabbed me—and made me 
furious with self-scorn. 


“Allyn, let’s try again, won’t you? I 
thought it didn’t matter so much when 
we quit—but it does. Do you know, 
when I get to a hilltop and feel the sea 
wind in my face, it makes me think of 
you? It’s so fine and keen and sweet 
and bracing—like you. And I want 
you back.” 

“Anthony, that’s dear of you! I’m 
proud that you can think that. But— 


I’ve nothing to give you, Anthony. We 
tried, and it was all wrong. You know 


that. So what’s the use: 
“You won’t even try again?” 


ee 
a ome 
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“T can’t, Anthony.” 
He stiffened in a cross-little-boy way. 


“T knew you wouldn’t. That was 
Girard’s advice.” 

“Girard’s? What do you mean?” 

“Oh—lI happened to mention you one 
day—and we—sort of got to talking. 
And—well, in the course of it, he asked 
me why I didn’t try again.” 

“Is Mr. Girard such an old friend 
that you seek his advice ?” 

“Oh, no. I just asked him if you 
seemed to be going around with any 
one.” 
































“How should he know?” I asked an- 
grily. 

“Well, he sees you every day. I don’t 
see why you should get so huffed about 
it.” 

“I prefer that you shouldn’t discuss 
me with Mr, Girard or any one else.” 

“There you go! I wasn’t discussing 
you. It came up naturally.” 

“You see how it is, Anthony. We 
can’t be together five minutes without 
quarreling. And I like you too well to 
quarrel with you.” 

“So stay away, I suppose you mean,” 
he grumbled. 

“And you like me so much better in 
retrospect, Anthony, than in person.” 

“T don’t ” he began with a hint 
of ardor. 

I was glad that just then we arrived. 





I fancied there was a question in 
Landry’s eyes when he said good morn- 
ing. I made certain there was no an- 
swer in mine. Late in the afternoon, 
he sent for me to discuss some special 
work I was to do. We finished that 
and drifted into talk of other things. 
Suddenly, apropos of nothing, he 
branched off: 

“Do you remember seeing me once 
before I came here?” 

“Yes,” I returned in a low voice. 

“It was at Woodside,” .he went on 
slowly. “You were dining there with 
Anthony Leonard.” 

I nodded. I didn’t know what to 
make of that. 

“T assure you I was never so in- 
terested before in a conversation that 
I could not hear.” He laughed a little. 

“Why?” I heard myself ask. 

“Because I ” He stopped. An 
eagerness that had been growing in his 
strong face went out like a quenched 
flame. “I knew who Leonard was, 
something about him. I had heard 





—may I say it?—of his engagement to 
you. But I had not seen you before, 
and you—interested me.” 
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“Oh, thank you,” I said lightly. 

There was a pause. 

“You saw him last night?” he asked 
slowly. 

“Why—yes.” 

“Ts it—all right again?” 

“Mr. Girard, really 

“T beg your pardon. I’m taking an 
unwarrantable liberty. Forgive me, 
Miss Terry, please.” 

I didn’t dare look at him, much as 
I longed to know whether this strange 
interest was altogether in Anthony. 

“Oh, you’re entirely forgiven,” I 
said, still in that carefully light tone. 
“And if you really want to know, I'll 
tell you that everything is quite all 
right.” 

“You mean—that you’re going to 
marry Leonard soon?” 

“No, I mean that I’m not going to 
marry him at all.” 

My eyes, evading his, fell upon his 
clock—with amazement and horror, It 
was six o'clock! 

“Your clock!” I gasped, springing to 
my feet. “It can’t be right, surely!” 

I flew to the door. The outer offices 
were empty! For an hour we had 
been sitting there oblivious of the de- 
parting office force, oblivious of all the 
world! And I was so conscious of my 
own guilt! Time had ceased to exist 
for me, I had been so happy in the 
company of the man I loved. Just to 
be sitting there with him in the first 
intimation of something a little per- 
sonal between us What must he 
think of me? I was furious with this 
sentimental Allyn Terry. He followed 
me with half-laughing apologies as I 
fled for my wraps, and I replied flip- 
pantly. 

We came out upon the street, and 
there at the curb, in her ultra-smart car, 
sat that ultra-smart girl of the other 
night. 

“Landry!” she called with a not-too- 
reproachful pout. “I’ve been waiting 
simply hours! I thought I’d stop by for 
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you as long as you were dining with us.” 
She gave me a glance variously com- 
pounded of curiosity, appraisal, dis- 
like. 

“Oh—Ada ” Landry hesitated 





for his next word. In that second I 
solved his problem. , 

“Good night,” I said, and walked rap- 
idly away. Probably, though, he had 
had no problem. I wondered if “Ada” 
would give him a bad half hour. Also, 
being most human, as I have confessed, 
I wondered what men see in these 
snippy little blondes. 

Gilly exclaimed at my tardiness, 
which I explained by saying that Mr. 
Girard and I had been talking business. 

“The business of what?” asked Gilly 
in her straight-from-the-shoulder way. 

“The business of what? Don’t be 
silly, Gilly! Just business.” 

“T thought maybe it was the busi- 
ness of life,” said Gilly. It seems per- 
fectly useless to try to have any secrets 
from Gilly. 

In the course of the next morning, 
Mr. Girard paused at my side. 

“Good morning, Miss Terry.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Girard.” 

“Get home all right?” he queried 
lightly. 

“Oh, quite all right. And you?” 

Even if I was not looking at him, I 
could see him getting red in the face. 
Then he coughed back a laugh. 

“You’re most impertinent,” he said 
in an undertone and went on, grinning 
a little sheepishly. 

Gilly went out with the professor 
that evening, and Sinbad and I were 
left alone with our thoughts—which is 
where kittens probably have the best 
of us. 

I picked up a book Gilly had left 
on the window seat. It was one of 
these sad stories of unrequited love. 
If the heroine had wailed and snif- 
fled through half a volume, I would 
have been full of derision, but this girl 


game, that the first thing I knew I 
had a lump in my throat and was feel- 
ing for my handkerchief. While I was 
wiping my eyes, the kitten yawned pro- 
digiously and winked at me solemnly 
with one round amber eye. That made 
me laugh, and just then the telephone 
bell rang. 

“Hello!” I answered carelessly. 

“Hello! Miss Terry?” 

I could hardly believe my ears. 

“Yes, Mr. Girard.” 

“Thanks for recognizing my musical 
voice. Oh—ah—Miss Terry, are you 
going to be at home this evening?” 

wee 

“May I—I wonder if you’d let me 
run out a little while?” 

“T should be delighted,” I returned, 
coolly sweet. How lucky that tele- 
phones don’t register the beating of 
hearts! 

“Thank you. I'll be right out, then. 
You see, I’ve an offer for the busi- 
ness, and I want to—I want your ad- 
vice.” 

I wondered if “Ada” insisted on his 
removing himself from certain possible 
influences. Well, he was there almost 
by the time I’d powdered my nose. 
He seemed to bring some of the fresh 
wind in with him. Oh, he was a man, 
my man! 

After he had remarked how cozy 
we were and had tickled Sinbad’s chin 
and admired his ruff, Landry noticed 
my book. I said I liked it because the 
heroine, though seriously in love, re- 
fused to pine. 

“People in love—in books—usually 
act so absurd.” 

“Also out of books,” said he. “Per- 
haps you know how people in love 
ought to act.” 

“Oh, certainly. It’s always easy to 
know how people ought to act.” 

“Tf that’s the case, I’d like to hear 
your comments on the case of a man I 
know. Would you care to hear the 


was such a trump, she was so dead. story?” 












































“*Your clock!”’’ I gasped, springing to my feet. 


**It can’t be right, surely !”’ 


I assured him that I was dying to 
hear it. 

Sinbad stretched out on his cushion, 
purring blissfully at the fire. 

“Well, this chap,” Landry began in 
a low voice, looking into the fire, too, 
“was dining out in the country one 
day and—saw a man he knew of with 
a girl, And this girl was a wonderful 
looking girl—something more than just 
beautiful, and—this chap—kept think- 
ing of her after that—evefy day—and 
night. He knew she was engaged to 
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the man she was with, he didn’t know 
a thing about her disposition, he called 
himself a fool—but he couldn’t help 
thinking of her—all the time—as the 
One Woman.” 

He paused, and Sinbad’s pur rose 
harmoniously. I sat on the divan with 
my face turned from the teller of this 
enchanting tale. 

“Then he became acquainted with the 
man and learned that he’ wasn’t en- 
gaged to the girl any more. And this 
chap, being a lucky fellow about money, 
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went and bought out the business 
where this girl worked, so he could 
meet her and be—near her. But she 
—some way she always seemed so on 
her guard with him—I—he couldn’t un- 
derstand why. She wouldn't give him 
a chance. He couldn’t some way get 
started. And he worried because he 
thought maybe she still cared for the 
other fellow. He just had to find out 
—and—and he found out she didn’t.” 
He drew a long breath of relief and 
looked at me for the first time. I 
could feel him doing it. “You—maybe 
this doesn’t interest you?” 

“Oh, yes.” My voice sounded a 
mere wisp. “It does—very much.” 

He brightened. 

“You, being a woman, must know 
something about women. What would 
you advise this chap to do? Only, it’s 
no use telling him to stop, because he 
couldn’t stop.” 

The tenderness of his look and tone 
enveloped me like a caress. 

“It seems a very difficult 
said carefully, wanting to cry—women 
are such idiots!—so I laughed. “And 
awfully funny!” 

“Funny !” 

“Yes. Think of two absurd people 
going about for months like 
that ‘i 


case,” I 


acting 


LAUGHING 


, 


“Two people?” He was over sitting 
on the divan beside me. ‘“Allyn—what 
a darling name that is!—what do you 
mean by two people, Allyn, Allyn?” 

“It was a slip of the tongue, Lan- 
dry.” 

“Allyn, will you marry me?” 

‘“T—can’t possibly know in the first 
chapter.” 

“This is way in the middle of the 
book.” He had both my hands. “Let’s 
skip over to the last page.” 

“What does it say?” I whispered. 

“She said yes, and he—kissed her,” 
he answered, trembling. 


When Gilly and the professor came 
home, my caller was still there. Gilly 
was almost taken aback by the affec- 
tionateness of his greeting to her. And 
he was a long time saying good night 
to me. I came in singing—I couldn’t 
help it 

Je vous aime de tout mon ceur, 
Tout les jours vingt-quatre heures!” 
« 

Gilly seized my hand. 

“So that was it!” she murmured mis- 
chievously. “What did I say about 
Fate and unexpected husbands ?” 

“Ah, but this one, Gilly, isn’t hap- 
pening to me in spite of myself.” 

“Are you sure?” said Gilly sagely. 


EYES 


OUR eyes are merry, limpid lakes 
Deep-fringed with lashes long, 

And at their glance my soul awakes, 
My lips are tuned to song. 

Your eyes, their depths I joy to see, 
Yet only time shall prove 

If they are laughing now with me 
Or laughing at my love. 


L. M. THorntTon. 
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Going Up 


A Musical Comedy Based on James 


gomery’s play, “The Aviator” 


Book by Otto Harbach 
Music by Lou Hirsch 


Berkshires, you 


F you visit the 
will search in vain for the Gor- 


don Inn. It is there, however, 
under another name, one of the most 
expensive and by all odds the most com- 
fortable and prettiest of places to stay. 
Lots of people stay there all summer, 
instead of going from place to place 
in motor cars, as has been the grow- 
ing custom of recent years. There is 
always something doing at the Gordon 
Inn. John Gordon, the proprietor, is 
such a confirmed better and sporting 
man that his wagers in themselves are 
a topic of interest—and then there 
are always intersting people at the inn. 
This year, toward the close of the sea- 
son, the great sensation was Robert 
Street, the well-known author. He 
drove up to the inn quietly enough, i 
a modest yellow sixty-horse-power au- 
tomobile. He had one friend with him, 
Hopkinson Brown. 
Street engaged a beautiful suite in 
the hotel and proceeded to occupy it. 
He seemed to be rather shy in disposi- 
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Mont- 


Frank Craven in the leading réle. 


tion and desirous of meeting as few 
new people as possible. 

Hopkinson Brown, however, a young 
man of engaging appearance and affable 
manners, was of another frame of mind. 
Within a day, he knew every girl in 
the inn. Within two days, he was par- 
ticularly well acquainted with Madeline 
Manners, who seemed to him to exem- 
plify excellently, in her own person, 
Tennyson’s conception, “queen of the 
rosebud garden of girls.” 

The enterprising Hopkinson soon dis- 
covered that, while he was interesting 
in himself, he was doubly interesting 
as the friend of the mysterious Mr. 
Street. He found that when he talked 
of Street, he was sure of a lovely and 
attentive audience. Appreciating such 
things in the pleasant autumn weather, 
he proceeded to talk about Street ex- 
tensively. Indeed, had he been a paid 
press agent instead of a friend of 
Street’s, it is doubtful if he could have 
directed more attention to the author 
and his works. 
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Mr. Street was a 
wonderful man. He 
had written a_ best 
seller. It was a won- 
derful book, the most 
remarkable of the 
year. It was called 
“Going Up.” Yes, 
there were copies to 
be had at the hotel 
news stand. And 
after hearing Hop- 
kinson talk about the 
book and its author, 
nearly every one 
bought a copy. The 
guests were reading 
it; the telephone girls 
were reading it; the 
elevator boys, doubly 
interested in it on ac- 
count of the title, 
were reading it. You 
were likely to find a 
copy almost any- 
where in the hotel. 

Among the many 
things Street had put 
in his book was a 
thrilling description 
of a flight in an aéro- 
plane. It made the 
reader actually feel as 
if he, or she, were go- 
ing up in the air. Was 
Mr. Street an avi- 
ator? Had he actu- 
ally made flights such 
as he described? 

Carried away by his 
enthusiasm and _ the 
interest he provoked, 
Hopkinson Brown 
admitted that his 
friend Robert Street 
had done everything 
he described in the 
book, from making 
love to soaring above 
the clouds in an aéro- 
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GAILLARD: ‘‘Good morning, Miss 
Madeline.” 


plane—and a lot of 
other things, besides. 
Perhaps it was re- 
flected glory that 
Brown shone in, but 
there was no doubt at 
all that he shone— 
and enjoyed it. Be- 
sides, he was perfect- 
ly sure that Madeline 
Manners liked him a 
little for himself. 
And so he was 
having a perfect- 
ly lovely time. 

Street himself 
was not enjoy- 
ing it quite so 
much. There were 
always calls for him 
from people he did 
not know on the tele- 
phone. Other people 
he had never heard 
of wanted to meet 
him personally. He 
had gone to the Berk- 
shires for seclusion, 
and he was not get- 
ting it. The only time 
he was sure of being 
alone was when he 
was out on the road 
somewhere in his yel- 
low automobile, and 
so he became more 
and more a gentleman 
of the road. 

In the meantime, 
his reputation as an 
aviator was growing, 
and it became known 
through all the Berk- 
shires that one of the 
most daring and sen- 
sational of flying men 
was staying at the 
Gordon Inn. Gordon, 
the proprietor, be- 
came quite proud of 
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GAILLARD : ‘‘You’re on the way that leads to paradise. 
gone insane.”’ 


his guest and, although he had never 
seen him fly, was perfectly willing to 
back him to fly faster and farther than 
any one else for the honor of the 
house. 

Perhaps the most insistent of those 
who want to make a closer acquaintance 
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You’re going up, going up, like a rocket 


with Mr. Street is a certain Mr. F. H. 
Douglas, who has a nice wife and a still 
nicer daughter, Grace. To add to his 
collection of nice things, Mr. Douglas 
is proposing to annex a certain Mon- 
sieur Gaillard as a son-in-law.  Gail- 
laird is the real thing in French avi- 
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ators. He has all the 
leather clothes and gog- 
gles that.an aviator can 
possibly wear. He has 
two big French ma- 
chines. He is attrac- 
tive and dashing, and 
yet Grace cannot make 
up her mind to have 
him, She has been a 
little bit attracted by 
what she has heard and 
seen of Street. 

Perhaps some feel- 
ing in regard to this 
prompts Douglas in his 
desire to get up a match 
between Street and 
Gaillard. Perhaps he 
feels that if he can 
show his daughter that 
Gaillard is a better avi- 
ator than Street, Grace 
will like the French- 
man better. At any 
rate, he has been hunt- 
ing for Street in order 
to get up a match be- 
tween him and Gail- 
lard. Gaillard has 
kindly offered to let 
Street use one of his 
machines. He and 
Gordon get into an ar- 
gument about Street, 
who is continuously 
missing. ; 

Doucias: I saw Street early this 
morning in his car, headed for New 
York. I'll bet he’s vamoosed. 

Gorpon: What do you mean, va- 
moosed ? 

Doucias: He'll never make a show- 
ing against Gaillard. 

Gorpon : He'll embroider rings about 
him. 

Dovuctas: Listen. I’ve. seen Gail- 
lard fly. 


Gorpon :- But you haven’t seen Street 


fly. 


STREET: ** 





Oh, you found them—so soon ?” 


DoucLas: Have you? 

Gorpon: No, but I’ve read his book. 
No man who isn’t an expert could write 
a book like that. 

Dovucias: Piffle! The greatest ode 
to the sunrise was written by a chap 
who never got up till noon. 

Gorvon: Well, I'll bet you one thou- 
sand dollars that Street flies higher, 
stays up longer, and goes farther than 
your Frenchman, 

Dovuctas: He may fly high, stay 
up long, go fast and far—but not in 
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an aéroplane, and certainly not in com- 
pany with Monsieur Gaillard. 

Gorpon: All right. I'll bet two 
thousand that Street makes the French- 
man look like a stationary washtub. 

Gordon breaks into a song and, as- 
sisted by the chorus, explains that he 
has been a better on the wrong side 
all his life—‘‘a most consistent loser, a 
royal, rotten chooser’—but that this 
time he simply cannot lose. 

In the meantime, Hopkinson Brown 
has proposed to Madeline Manners and 
been accepted by her. She admires 
Hoppy for his strong will, and tells 
him, in song, that she wants “a boy 
with a strong, strong will who will do 
what she tells him to do.” 

She tells Grace Douglas, a little later, 
that Hopkinson has come across, and 
Grace, on her part, confesses her in- 
terest in Street. She has met him a day 
or so previously. Her car broke down 
and he came along in his yellow ma- 
chine and put her car to rights in a 
moment—a simple thing for an aviator. 
He has also left a pair of yellow gloves 
in the car and Grace, in maidenly sim- 
plicity, is waiting around to return 
them. 

Gaillard arrives at the hotel with his 
machines, ready to fly, but doubtful 
about Street’s willingness. Street has 
said something, it seems, about difficulty 
in having his machine shipped, and in 
the meantime is not to be found any- 
where. Gaillard, asked what the sen- 
sations of the aviator are, picks up a 
copy of Street’s book and says he has 
found a better description in that vol- 
ume than anywhere else. Street must 
have put lyrics as well as prose into his 
best seller, for his description of a flight 
turns out to be a song with a lot of 
swing to it, which depicts the life of an 
airman as full of madness and thrills. 
“Like a rocket gone insane,” is the way 
Street puts it. 

Street finally appears himself, wor- 
ried, distracted, but good-natured, tip- 
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ping bell boys right and left and assur- 
ing them that he is at home to no one. 

STREET: Now listen. If any aéro 
club, or any Frenchman, or any one 
who talks as if he was interested in air- 
ships, asks for me, tell him that I have 
left the hotel. Tell him that I’m dead. 
Tell him anything. 

Brooks, the publisher of his books, 
a hustling young business man out to 
pay Street a visit, arrives a moment 
later and inquires the cause of Street’s 
trouble. 

STREET: I’m scared to death. I’m 
scared of anything that hurts me. The 
trouble is “going up.” 


Brooks: Why, the book is selling 
great ! 
STREET: That’s the trouble. To be- 


gin with, all the guests here have read 
my book. 

Brooks: Good! 

STREET: No, not good, very bad. 
You know in one chapter of “Going 
Up,” I talk as if I knew all about aéro- 
planes. I know as much about an aéro- 
plane as an Eskimo baby. I describe a 
flight. Brown told them here it was my 
own personal experience. I own the 
hotel. 

Brooks: Why didn’t you tell them 
the truth—that you were not an avi- 
ator? 

Street: Ah! That’s it! Why didn’t 
I? I was going to, but I didn’t. Brown 
talked me out of it. Said it would be 
a great lark. So I kept silent. On the 
level, they wanted me to be an aviator, 
and they asked so many questions that 
I was obliged to tell them about ac- 
tual flights I had:-made. About three 
days ago, a romantic Frenchman 
showed up—a real, honest, hope-to-die 
aviator. He brought with him two of 
the most infernal wind wagons I have 
ever seen. 

3ROOKS: What a coincidence! 

Street: Is that what you call it? 
They want me to race with him. They 
induced him to lend me one of his 
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Street almost faints at the size of the passenger he has contracted to take up with him. 


planes. To-morrow, at six o’clock, I’ve 
got to race with him in the air. And 
the doctor said I was to come here for 
my health! 

Brooks: Bobby, you're a bird! 

STREET: That’s what they think, but 
I’m not. I can’t eat, I can’t sleep, I 
can’t fly. And no one will talk about 
anything else. Even the elevator boys 
say, “Going up.” 

Brown and Brooks, in consultation, at 
first decide that there are twenty ways 
out of the apparently impossible situ- 
ation. Finally Brown gets the idea that 
it will be possible for Stregt to make 
the flight, after all. There is an aéro 
club at Great Barrington whose me- 
chanic, Sam Robinson, is celebrated as 
an expert. They can hire him to go 
up, ostensibly as Street’s passenger, and 
afterward to take charge of the ma- 
chine in the air. Overnight he can 


teach Street enough to enable him to 
get the machine off the ground. Every- 
thing will be lovely. It will be a won- 
derful advertisement for the book. 
They will get the Associated Press to 
report the flying race and the book will 
sell by the tens of thousands. All 
Street will have to do is to cling to 
the floor of the machine. Brown and 
Brooks are enthusiastic, but the unfor- 
tunate Street is gloomier than ever. 

Brooks: It’s a great idea, Bobby. 
We must make the flight. 

Street: JVe must make it! 
mean I must make it. 

For a long time Street is not to be 
persuaded. The disappointment of the 
crowd of seven thousand who are to 
assemble to see him fly means nothing 
in his life. It is only at the mention 
of Grace Douglas that he hesitates. 
When he is told how disappointed she 
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ROBINSON: ‘*That’s right. Higher—higher! 


feet! 


will be, he agrees to try it with Sam 
Robinson, and so they telephone for 
Sam at his own price. 

When Grace meets him to return his 
gloves, he is almost glad he is going up. 
The girl is so enthusiastic about avi- 
ators. 

Grace: Monsieur Gaillard tells me 
that an aviator never leaves the ground 
but he plays with death. Have you 
ever been afraid while flying? 

STREET: Not while flying. 

Grace: I admire men who face dan- 
ger that way. I have seen Monsieur 
Gaillard fly.. Something tells me that 
you are going to win the ‘race to-mor- 
TOW. : ‘ ‘ 

They are interrupted by Gordon; who 
tells them that Street’s expected pas- 


if 
I 
§ 
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Hold her there! 
Look out for that church steeple!”’ 








Now you’re up three thousand 


senger has arrived. Gordon is strong 
for Street. He says that he would 
rather hear Street tell about his flight 
than see most men fly. After a lot of 
persuasion, the bewildered Street is in- 
duced to describe to the guests in the 
hotel, Monsieur Gaillard among them, 
his first flight in an aéroplane. It is 
a trying moment, but Street finally 
drops into the famous “going-up” song 
out of his book. He is almost happy 
again when Sam Robinson, the mecha- 
nician, the supposed passenger, appears 
with his carpet bag of tools. 

One glance at honest Sam is enough 
to-send Street’s heart tumbling to his 
boots, for Sam is about the tallest, big- 
gest, fattest man that the.aviator has 
ever seen. He must tip the beam at well 
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up to three hundred pounds. As an 
aviator or passenger, he seems impos- 


sible. 


The second act opens in Street’s 
apartment, with Street, Robinson, 
Brooks, and Brown in consultation. 
Robinson says that it is possible to 
learn to fly in a short time. 

Rosinson: I’ve learned gentlemen to 
fly in half a day. 

STREET: Where are they now? 

Rosinson: Oh, they’re all right, 
mostly. 
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STREET: Mostly? Do’ you mean that 
parts of them are missing? 

Brooks: I sent for you, thinking you 
might make the flight with Mr. Street. 

Rozinson: No, you see [ ain’t ex- 
actly built for flying. I’m satisfied, 
though. I’m a married man and I 
can’t take any chances. 

Brown: Isn’t there any other mem- 
ber of your club that we can get to go 
up with him? 

Rosinson: Nope. They’re all in the 
hospital. 

Brooks: You’re giving the idea that 
flying is very dangerous. You don’t 
mean that, do you? 

Ropinson (Taking the hint and 
speaking in a loud, cheerful tone): No. 
If I was half as light as Mr. Street, 
I'd be only too glad to take a little sail 
in one of those French machines. [I'll 

teach him how to fly, right in this 
room. I don’t need any machine. 
Give me a whole lot of chairs. 
Street: He wants to sit down. 
Robinson pays no attention to 
this irreverent remark. He is 
very enthusiastic about his fly- 
ing lesson, and dominates the 
whole scene. He _ perches 
Street on a chair on top of the 
table, a cane, with a straw hat 
on top of it, in his hands. The 
cane is the control, working on 
a universal joint. The hat is 
the wheel, and two visiting 
cards stuck in the band of the 
hat are the spark and the throt- 
tle. Brooks and Brown are ar- 
ranged on either side, holding 
out their hands, representing 
the horizontal planes. In front 
is an imaginary propeller. 

Robinson is so convincing in 
his description of these details 
that he carries his audience 
along with him. If Street 


STREET: ‘‘I want to tell you that I love you, and that I'd do Wants to go up, he is to tilt the 
anything for you. I’d make any sacrifice. I’d give up this control back; if he wants to go 
down, he tilts it forward. To 


flight to-morrow——”’ 
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STREET: *‘Wait a moment. 
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Ladies and gentlemen—I—I—have an announcement to make— 


Where do I sign?”’ 


the right, will send him to the right; 
and to the left, accordingly. He gives 
Street a little drill in the management of 
the cane, the hat, and the two visiting 
cards. Then all is ready for a trial 
flight. Street moves one card to ad- 
vance his spark, another to open his 
throttle, and Robinson, in wonderful 
pantomime, cranks up the imaginary 
propeller. 
Ropinson (dancing about excited- 
ly): Now you’re going over the 
ground! Fifty feet, one hundred feet, 
two hundred 
STREET: One thousand feet, five hun- 
dred feet, ten thousand 
Rozsinson: No, no! 








Get her in the 


air. Backward, backward! Now, up 
you go! That’s right! Higher— 
higher! Hold her there! Now you're 


up three thousand feet! 


STREET (looking down over the side 
of the table): My God! 

Rosinson: Look out for that church 
steeple. 

STREET: Some church, isn’t it? 
(Waving at imaginary church as he 
swings around it) Yea, boy! 

Rosinson: Now you're sailing along 
a mile a minute. Glide—glide! Now 
try a turn. Fine, sir! ’Way around. 
Bear to the high side. Great, great! 

Brown and Brooxs: Good boy, 
Bobby! That’s fine! 

Rosinson: Down you go. Pick 
your landing. Down to it! Tilt her 
up a little. Bing! That’s your wheels 
on the ground. 

Brown and Brooks (running to him 
and shaking hands): Bobby, you’re a 
wonder ! 

Street: How far did I go? 
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STREET: ‘‘No—a man is scared while.there’s hope; after 
that he’s sick.” 





ROBINSON: 
Twenty miles, sir. 
That’s the greatest 
trial flight I’ve ever 
seen. 

A little later, 
when Robinson is 
alone with Brooks 
and Brown, he has 
lost a great deal of 
his ginger. He has 
taken a liking to 
Bobby and doesn’t 
want to see him 
hurt. 

ROBINSON: 
You can’t help liking 
him, but he’s the 
biggest boob I ever 
talked to. He'll 
never learn to fly, 
and he’s just game 
enough to go 
through with it. 
He'll kill himself. 
Maybe I could teach 
him, but he’s reck- 
less. He’ll smash up 
sure, 

Brown has reason 
now to be worried 
on his own account. 
His fiancée, Made- 
line, she who wants 
a boy “with a 
strong, strong will,” 
has insisted that 
Brown make the 
flight with Street. 
She knows that it is 
perfectly safe with 
such a skillful avi- 
ator as Street, and 


. she has announced 


to the others at the 
hotel that Brown is 
going. 

Brown is now as 
anxious to prevent 
Street’s going up as 
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he was to have him go a little while 
ago. He goes to Miss Douglas and asks 
her to call it off. In his confusion, he 
gives her the impression that he thinks 
Gaillard is not an aviator, and she 
agrees with him, never dreaming that 
Street is not what he is said to be. 

This news comes to the ears 
of Gaillard, who has a contract 
drawn and insists on Street sign- 
ing it. 

Brown, in des- 
peration, makes 
another effort to 
stop the flight, 
which now means 
death for himself 
as well as Street.’ 
He makes another 
appeal to Street, 7 
but Street is de- : 
termined to go f 
up. He has just / 
had a chat with 
Miss Douglas, 
and they have 
looked out over 
the moonlit 
Berkshires to- 
together and 
come to know 
each other very 
well indeed. In 


fact; Mi i-s s t 
Douglas, who v 
has wagered 


her father that 
Street will win 
and promised 
to marry the 
Frenchman if 
Street loses, tells Street that she will 
give him his answer after the flight. 
She urges him to fly as he has never 
flown before. Street, who is head over 
heels in love with her by this time, 
promises most truthfully to do it. 

So when Street and Robinson come 
to him, begging him not to sign the con- 
tract, they find his mind made up. 


ee 













Grace: ‘**Promise me you’ll never fly again.” 
STREET: “You have your wish.”’ 
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Rosinson: Don’t let him sign that 
paper. 
Brown: You mustn't sign it. Re- 


fuse to sign it, and I'll attend to the 
rest. 

STREET: I’ve met a girl. She thinks 
I’m a hero. She looks on me as a 
human kite. 

Brown: Now, Bobby, 
Gaillard will be only too 
anxious to sign. When 
it comes your turn, you 
say, “Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have something 
to say to you. I am not 

an aviator.” Then 
leave the rest to 
me. 

Street agrees, 
but his resolu- 
tion does not 
hold. When the 
time comes to 
sign before the 
assembled 
guests, he finds 
Miss Douglas 
watching him. 
Something in 
her eyes 
changes his 
mind. Hestarts 
the speech that 
Brown has 

coached him 
in, but it ends 
differently. 

“Ladies and 
gentlemen,”’ 

he says, “wait 
a minute. I 
have something to say to you.” He 
pauses, looks at Miss Douglas, and his 
mind is made up. “Where do I sign?” 


At six o’clock the following evening, 
there is a crowd waiting to see the start 
of the race. Brown is in an even worse 
case than Street, for he feels that Made- 
line will force him to go up. At the 
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last moment, Madeline relents and begs 
Robinson not to let him go. Robinson 
is still worried about Street. 

Rosinson: I’ve only known him 
twenty-four hours, but there’s some- 
thing about him that makes you like 
him. Why, sir, he didn’t sleep a wink 
last night—never closed his eyes. He 
kept at it, pushing levers and asking 
questions, and all day to-day. I’ve told 
him all I know. The poor kid put it all 
down in a notebook. He’s determined 
to make good, I guess. 

Street appears, dressed to the eyes in 
an aviator’s costume, but in an evident 
daze. He is stunned by the situation. 
He shakes hands gloomily with Made- 
line, Brown, and Gordon, but cheers up 
visibly when Grace Douglas appears. 
She tells him about her promise to her 
father, presents flags to Gaillard and 
Street, and the race is on. Gaillard 
starts first, and Street a little later. 
Street gets off the ground well enough, 
but they see him do several surprising 
dips as he vanishes into the air. 

Presently telephone messages begin 
to come in. He has been seen over 
Hartsville at seven-thirty, and at South- 
field, seven-forty-five. News comes in 
that Gaillard’s machine has turned at 
Stockbridge, but that Street is still 
going on. 

In the meantime, the conscience- 
stricken Brown has announced that 
Street is no aviator and probably doesn’t 
know how to turn around, and there is 
consternation in the hotel. Douglas 
pursues the madly flying Street in a 
motor, but loses him. Gaillard returns 
and, learning that Street is no aviator, 
is greatly worried about the safety of 
his machine. He gets little sympathy. 
Every one is thinking of the ill-fated, 
good-natured Street, who has vanished 
into the darkening sky. 
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More bulletins are telephoned in. At 
Alandar, fifteen miles away, an aéro- 
plane is seen flying north. Evidently 
Street has managed to turn around and 
is on his way back in some weird fash- 
ion. Robinson jumps up and down and 
leads the cheering for his pupil. 

At Agremont Plain, another bulletin 
says, Street has been seen clearly and 
has been given a rousing reception. He 
has executed several sensational dips. 
Brown and Robinson shudder at the 
thought. 

At Flat Rock, eight miles away, 
Street is seen executing a figure eight. 
The excitement has grown to tremen- 
dous tension when the news comes that 
Street has landed safely at Richmond at 
eight-thirty and is on his way to the 
Gordon Inn, ina motor car. He arrives 
almost at once and greets Gaillard non- 
chalantly. 

STREET: 
did you go? 

GAILLARD: I cannot fly in the dark. 

Street: Stick around me and you'll 
learn something. 

Brown: What did you come down at 
all for? 

StreET: I came down to give a dol- 
lar I’d promised to a bell boy. 

Gorpon: How did you land? 

Street: The ground came up to 
meet me. 

MapDELINE: Please tell us about your 
flight. 

But Street doesn’t want to talk about 
flights. Grace Douglas has won the 
wager with her father. Gaillard, as 
Robinson puts it, has “lost his gal,” and 
Grace has a request to make of her hero 
aviator. 

Grace: Bobby, promise me one thing. 

Street: What is it? 

Grace: Never to fly again. 

Street: You have your wish. 


What happened? Where 


CurRTAIN. 
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“I had a fight with a tigress to-day,” he said. 


“Tell me about it, dear,” 


“And I won. 


she said, 


Twice I won.” 


“Some time,” he promised. 


OHN RICK was a keeper at the 
zoo—a big, brawny, husky man, 
with stern, strong features, but with 


eyes as gentle as a woman’s. He was 
different from most of the keepers 
in that he felt a genuine friendliness 
for the animals he tended. And because 
he loved them, he never struck them, 
so ‘that the gentler of them loved him 
in return, while the fiercer ones eyed 
him malignantly, as if his tenderness 
and his kind voice conveyed to them 
a sense of weakness in him which made 
them contemptuous of this big man 
who might so easily, with stern look 
and stinging whip, have shown himself 
their master. 

The tigress was fierce and untamed. 
Captured when almost full grown, she 
possessed a longing for the jungle that 
never lulled. She paced her prison 
endlessly, her eyes sleepy, yet glowing 
with lambent fires, her restless body 
each day leaner under the lash of her 
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desire. No one dared to enter her cage 
when she was, loose within it. She so 
clearly regarded these men who brought 
her food and cared for her as she had 
looked upon those who had trapped her 
—enemies to be fought, to be killed, but 
to be conciliated—never! 

John Rick felt a great sympathy for 
the incurable wildness of the tigress. 
It seemed to him a tragedy, and he 
respected her for her inability to yield 
or to forget. He loved to stand and 
watch her when he had the time, and 
he even talked to her now and then, 
half hoping that his gentle voice might 
carry her some consolation. But the 
conviction grew upon him that she 
would never be at home in her cage— 
would eat her very heart out and die 
at last of sheer homesickness unless 
some one among the keepers conquered 
her. His tender heart forbade that he 
should be the one to fight the beast 
and subdue the proud spirit that glowed 
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in her eyes. And so he took it out 
in talking to her in that gentle voice 
of his, so at variance with his per- 
sonality, yet by which she judged him. 
Apparently she never heard him speak. 
With ears flattened against her smooth 
skull, she looked remotely past him. 
Only now and again her tail twitched 
slightly, and she licked her lean jaws 
and stretched a cushioned paw. 

On Sundays John Rick was detailed 
to walk up and down in the narrow 
aisle between the cages and the iron 
rails that held off the curious public. 
The public was apt, on occasion, to get 
rash—to stretch arms over the rails 
and snap fingers at the animals to “sort 
of wake them up.” The bars of the 
cages were narrow and strong, yet lithe, 
tense claws could somehow dart 
through a little way when provocation 
became too great, and it was as well 
to take no chances. The tigress was 
one of those who resented the very 
presence of the public. With menacing 
growl and lashing tail, she would 
crouch and spring against her bars. 
How they laughed at the futility of her 
efforts, and jeered at her to make her 
leap again! But she soon learned to 
creep close to the iron rods, and wait, 
all aquiver with eagerness to snatch 
with her claws at anything coming 
within her reach. 

One summer Sunday, as the big man 
was walking up and down, his heart 
swelling with sympathy for the im- 
prisoned beast, he encountered the 
curious eyes of a girl who seemed to 
find him more interesting to watch than 
the animals. She was a pretty, tawny- 
haired girl, but John Rick was used to 
seeing pretty girls, lots of them. What 
caught his attentiqn in this girl in par- 
ticular was the strangeness of her eyes. 
He felt, as he looked into them, that 
he was looking into the eyes of the 
tigress herself. He shook himself 
mentally, for he was not used to 
imagining, yet the odd feeling would 
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not depart. Wild were those eyes of 
hers, yet sleepy; glowing, though re- 
mcte; full of the same untamed fierce- 
ness that shone in the eyes of his ani- 
mal prisoner; full, too, of the same 
undying yearning and rebellion. She 
returned his gaze unflinchingly, as if she 
scarcely knew that he was looking at 
her intently or didn’t care in the least. 

At last the girl shifted her position, 
half turning away. She did not seem 
cowed, or in any way embarrassed or 
coquettish, but merely completely in- 
different. Following the custom of the 
public, she leaned over the iron rail, 
stretched out a long, graceful arm, so 
that her hand was but an inch or two 
from the bars of the tigress’ cage, and 
snapped her fingers at the crouching 
beast. The tigress growled and lashed 
her tail. She was making ready. John 
Rick came closer. 

“T wouldn’t do that, if I was you,” 
he said. “This one is very fierce, not 
used yet to captivity. Her claws are 
sharp, and her reach is long. Even I 
have to watch my time to pass by the 
cage.” 

He didn’t know why he explained 
at such length to this, girl, unless it was 
her eyes. His usual “Keep back there, 
please,” seemed inadequate. 

The girl did not appear offended at 
his command. She smiled slowly and, 
reaching deliberately past the man, 
snapped her fingers again at the tigress. 
The beast gave a queer choking roar, 
and flung her weight against the bars. 
Then, realizing the impotence of that 
leap, again she settled herself, tense and 
quivering as she waited. 

“T told you not to do that,” said John 
Rick roughly. 

The girl laughed out. Her eyes, no 
longer sleepy, glowed with excitement. 

“It’s fun to watch her,” she said. 
“She couldn’t hurt me.” 

“You don’t know,” answered the man 
sternly. “Her reach is long, and she 


is that quick—as quick as lightning.” 
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His gentle eyes had lost their gentle- 
ness in his concern for the girl. Will 
was in them, the will to be obeyed, the 
will. to enforce obedience. The girl, 
untamed, defiant, faced him squarely. 
His face did not relax. And at last 
her eyes wavered and fell. 

“Oh, well,” she conceded, “I won't 
if you say not.” 

She lingered by the rail, while the 






**T wouldn’t do that, if I was you,” 
he said. 


curious public came up, stared its fill, 
and passed on. The man found him- 
self talking to her, telling her the short 
story of the tigress, and of her fierce 
unmanageability. As she listened with 
apparent pleasure, he went on to re- 
count some of his various experiences 
in the zoo, and told her the somewhat 
long tale of a scar on his hand which 
was the result of an encounter with 


one of the big grizzlies. When at last 


‘she turned to go, he leaned toward her 


eagerly. 

“Your name—might I ask it?” he in- 
quired. 

“Helen Marr,” she answered, her 
eyes sleepy and indifferent as they 
rested upon him. 

“I’m John Rick,” he replied. “When 
will I see you again?” 


“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered 
casually. “Maybe you'll never see me 
again.” 

It was as if the tigress had given him 
a little feline dig, for the girl instinc- 
tively realized his subjugation, and 
knew that her indifference hurt him. 

She came again in a few weeks, to 
find him still guarding the tigress from 
the advances of a too-curious public. 
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She talked to him more, this time, quite 
as an old acquaintance. She told him 
something of herseli—how her mother 
had died when she was little, and how 
she had a stepmother who didn’t like 
her and whom she hated; how she had 
always done as she pleased, and yet 
there was so little that she pleased to 
do. She wanted to get away and live 
differently. She had an idea she might 
like to get into the movies, or maybe 
be a trained nurse. She really didn’t 
know exactly what she did want, only 
that it must be different; she wanted 
change. As she gave her confidences, 
her eyes caressed him, and she seemed 
to yield entirely to his domination. 
Her restlessness made hirn all gentle- 
ness and sympathy. His hand touched 
hers just once upon the iron rail. 

This was but the beginning, yet the 
rest was sufficiently like it to need no 
special recountal. Of this much I am 
certain—it was the man’s stern com- 
mand on that first day that roused the 
interest of Helen Marr, and _ the 
memory of that stern command lingered 
long within her breast. There was no 
repetition of it. John Rick, blinded 
by the sudden storm of love that swept 
over him, became this young girl’s slave. 
He could not see how she played with 
him, or how every apparent conces- 
sion from her was as an added link in 
the chain that bound him. 

They married soon, and they were 
both very happy for atime. The gentle 
look in the strong man’s eyes grew so 
pronounced that it seemed almost 
womanish. Helen was a perfect mate, 
yet it was strange that he felt some- 
times as if she were akin to the tigress 
who glowered at him from her cage— 
the tigress whom no one had yet 
mastered. Some day he was going to 
master her, but not yet. He had too 
much sympathy with her very wildness 
to strike her, to cow her—yet. 

Helen enjoyed beginning life anew 
in the tiny flat. She liked to handle 


the new furniture, new dishes, and new 
linen. It was pleasant to plan the little 
dinners, to watch for and welcome this 
big man, and to feel her great power 
over him. It gave her an odd sense of 
triumph to see him so tremendously 
and overwhelmingly in love. Once in 
a great while she dared to try her 
power, just as the tigress must have let 
her prey feel her claws now and then 
while she played with it in the jungle. 
And as the tigress tires of her play at 
last, so Helen began to tire. 

. She grew very discontented. There 
were no children. She did not wish 
to have any children and to be tied 
down so young. The work in the tiny 
flat was not enough to occupy her time. 
She was not a reader or the kind that 
has’ women friends. Consequently she 
began to tire, and John felt the weight 
of her displeasure more and more 
often. Home was no longer heaven. 
It was a sort of purgatory, harboring 
a sulky woman who spoke constantly 
of wanting change. She thought she 
might get into the movies. She thought 
she would get into them. Why 
shouldn’t she? He didn’t make nearly 
as much money as a man ought to make. 
She was going to see the manager of 
a company in town. She didn’t care 
what John wanted. She dared him to 
stop her. 

And she went to see several managers 
and finally secured a contract for a 
small part in a rather unimportant film. 
It was a beginning, she boasted, as 
she flaunted the contract in his face. 
And he, most heavy-hearted, reasoned 
and begged and pleaded, all to no avail. 

Upon the morning after the securing 
of that contract, Helen was more than 
usually intractable. Her eyes glowed 
more vividly with the curious lambent 
fire that had first attracted John’s at- 
tention. It could not be said that she 
was actually violent, yet there was 
violence and untamed rebellion in the 
very litheness of her step, in the sulky 
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silence with which she slapped break- 


fast on the table. Mutiny held her 
in its lawless grasp. She was tired 
of her kingdom, so tired that she didn’t 
care if she lost it. And suddenly she 
began to talk incessantly about the 
manager who had given her the con- 
tract. He was such a nice sort of 
fellow, and he had smiled at her—so— 
and had said he didn’t believe she was 
married at all. And he had called her 
type unusual, and thought he could 
give her something big after he had 
trained her a bit. 

John listened without saying any- 
thing at all in reply. He was bewil- 
dered and deeply hurt, as he tried to 
grasp her point of view. But he didn’t 
like that manager’s talking to her so. 
He didn’t like it. All the same, he 
would trust Helen anywhere, and if 
this was what she wanted, he wouldn’t 
stand in her way. He couldn’t tell her 
so, but of course she understood. And, 
through with his breakfast, he fear- 
fully approached her. 

“Good-by, dear,” 
stooping for a kiss. 

As he leaned forward, his gentle eyes 
aglow with hurt and love and yearning, 
the tension snapped, and she struck him, 
a cruel blow on the cheek. 

“Go away and leave 
cried. 

“Look here,” 
dazed, “what’s 
have I done?” 


he said tenderly, 


me be!” she 


gasped John, 
the matter? 


quite 
What 


“Nothing!” she retorted. ‘“That’s 
just it! You never do anything!” 
“What do you mean?” repeated the 
astonished John. 
“Go away! 
snapped. 
“Hold 
that.” 
“T do!” she cried, taking a mad sort 
of pleasure in her abandon. “I’m sick 
to death of you! I think I hate you! 
I’m sorry I ever married you! Go 
» away!” 


Let me alone!” she 
“You make me sick!” 


on, dear. You don’t mean 
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John turned and went silently away. 
As he walked, he raised his hand now 
and then to his cheek, which. still 
smarted from the blow. He was stung 
to the quick by his wife’s words and 
the injustice of them. Had he not 
always been patient with her whims, 
yielding to her desires? And he was 
rewarded by this growing discontent, 
this fierceness of rebellion. It was al- 
most, he thought, as if he had har- 
bored a tigress in his home. 

A tigress? Ah, that was it. She 
was a tigress. That was the reason 
for her eyes. And she had played with 
him as a tigress with its prey, show- 
ing her claws more and more often. 
And now she was tired of playing with 
him. She had shown it to him in a 
hundred ways of late. And what next? 
Was she to take up with that manager 
at the movies, and go out of his home 
forever, perhaps? He didn’t like the 
way that manager had talked—about 
her not looking like a married woman. 
Why, it began to seem as if the woman 
he loved might ruin his life and suck 
his heart empty of its very manhood, 
all unhindered. Began to seem? No, 
for it was already true. She would 
never have struck*him if it hadn’t been 
already true. 

He found himself growing angry as 
he walked along, and yet more angry. 
The gentleness was gone from his eyes 
and from his heart. He felt capable 
of cruelty or crime. Yet habit took him 
conscientiously to work among the ani- 
mals he loved. 

As the day waxed, his great anger 
continued to grow, until it held him 
entirely in its grip, as in the embrace 
of a flame. And so he was, that after- 
noon, when he tended on. the tigress. 

She saw the difference in him at 
once, and he was as quick to see the 
change in her that this difference 


brought about. 
Suddenly he resolved to tame her. 
It was a thing that suited his black 
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‘‘Leave me be!’’ she flared. His 
grasp only tightened. ‘‘Look at me!”’ 
he commanded 


humor. To strike the lithe form, to 
see it cower before him, to watch the 
wild eyes grow timid and cowardly— 
it would take away some of the sting 
from his heart. 

Whip in hand, he boldly entered the 
cage. No one had ever dared to enter 
it so before. To clean it, great prepa- 
rations were always made. There was 
a narrow alley way at the rear of the 
barred space, between the inner cage 
and the outer enclosure, where the ani- 
mal took her airing. The door of the 
inner space was fastened back on one 
side. The door of the outer space was 
fastened back upon the other. Through 
the lane thus formed, the tigress was 
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driven, cajoled, or coaxed into going. 
The door then closed upon her, and 
the empty cage was cleaned. And this 
same slow process was-repeated to clean 
the outdoor enclosure. 

But to-day, whip in hand, he boldly 
entered the cage, his eyes stern and 
unyielding. The tigress crouched and 
watched him, all ready to spring if he 
showed the least sign of fear. He 
walked swiftly toward her and sud- 
denly struck her with the lash, a sting- 
ing blow that sent her snarling into 
the farther corner. He followed her 
there, and with all the mercilessness of 
his mad anger, he lashed her until she 
whimpered at his feet for mercy. 
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As John Rick went about his work 
of: cleaning the cage, he kept his watch- 
ful eyes upon the tigress. Never once 
did he relax his vigilance. Never 
once did his stern face soften. He felt 
almost disappointed to have conquered 
the beast so easily. 

Then, all of a sudden, the anger 
died. It left him faint and sick, as a 
man who has just been freed from a 
raging fever. He stood still and looked 
at the tigress. She cowered in her cor- 
ner, not yet alive to his change of 
manner, 

“Poor beast!” he said aloud. 

Pity possessed him for the creature 
so subdued, and he approached her once 
more, this time all gentleness. She 
shrank away from him, while her snarl- 
ing grin widened. He stooped and 
patted the shining head and, forgetting 
vigilance—forgetting everything but 
his pity and his heartsickness—he 


turned his baek upon her and walked 


out of the cage. 

The iron bars of the door yielded to 
his touch. He pushed it ajar—not 
open, but ajar—and stepped quickly 
sidewise and out. 

As he did so, the door was torn 
violently from his gripping hand, for 
the weight of the tigress had hurled 
it wide. That sudden sidewise step was 
all that had saved him. Had he been a 
second later, or the tigress a second 
sooner 

But as it was she lay stunned on the 
stone floor, and he, once more wild 
with anger, rained down blows until 
she recovered from the shock of her 
fall and retreated snarling, cowed by 
his fierceness and the pain that the 
stinging lash dealt out. 

John Rick closed the iron-barred 
gate and leaned back against the wall of 
the narrow alleyway. Again came the 
terrible reaction, with its feeling of 
faintness, of heartsickness. And he 
was overcome also by the realization of 
what he might now have been but for 
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that quick, unconscious sidestep. The 
storm of emotion which had twice 
swept over him seemed to have left his 
brain bare, and into this emptiness of 
soul a new thought intruded. He pon- 
dered it for a while, and presently he 
gave it voice, amplifying it as he ad- 
dressed the tigress. 

“You were afraid of me when I 
looked at you so stern,” he said slowly. 
“You cowered and scarcely dared to 
move. You even let me pat you on 
the head—you that always resented it 
if I so much as spoke to you. And 
you did all this because I was angered. 
But as soon as I was sorry for my 
anger, and turned my back on you, 
you sprang at me to kill. While I was 
kind and tried to please you, you 
scorned me. She’s like you in lots of 
ways. I remember, that first day, when 
I told her so stern not to snap her 
fingers at you, she minded what I said. 
Maybe I’ve been too kind to her. 
Maybe she’s like you in this, too. And 
if I could conquer you, I can conquer 
her. Not in anger, but in love, I can 
conquer her. It won’t do any harm to 
try. My life is spoiled anyway, with 
things like they are now. Maybe you’ve 
done me a good turn to-day, you skulk- 
ing tigress.” 

When he wentghome that night, the 
gentle look was gone from his eyes. 
Helen was getting dinner. She did not 
look either sorry or ashamed, but her 
restlessness had grown throughout the 
day. 

She was frying pork chops on the 
small gas range, and she did not glance 
up from them at his entrance into the 
room. To his “Hullo, Helen,” she an- 
swered only by a contemptuous shrug. 

He went up to her and put his arms 
about her. 

“Leave me be!” she flared. It was as 
if the’ tigress had bared her claws. 

His grasp only tightened. 

“Look at me!” he commanded. 

At the new note in his voice, she 
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glanced up, startled. His eyes were 
blazing into hers. 

“T’ve got something to say to you,” 
he went on bluntly. “I’ve stood these 
actions as long as I’m going to, see? 
I ain’t dirt, to be trod on. I’m a man, 
and I’m master here. Do you get 
that? Now kiss me!” 

She struggled, intent on pulling away. 
Her eyes glowed back, unyielding. 

“You’re my _ wife!” he hissed. 
“You've got to listen to me! I’m sick 
of being your fool! I’m a man, and 
I’ve got a strong man’s temper, slow 
to rouse, but now it’s up, and you look 
out! Don’t rouse me too far—that’s 
all. Kiss me!” 

“Kiss you? I hate you!” she 
breathed. 

“You'll kiss me, and you love me,” 
he retorted. “And the movie proposi- 
tion is all up, see? I won’t have my 
wife going around acting for a man- 
ager who says she don’t look like a 
married woman. I won’t have my wife 
stared at in any five-cent theater, either. 
You'll write that man to-night, under- 
stand? You won’t go see him again. 
Now, then, you kiss me!” 

Her wide tigrish eyes glared up at 
him, and his returned the glare with 
a somber, unyielding fire. For what 
seemed an eternity they stood there by 
the hot stove. The pork chops she 
was frying were sputtering in the pan. 
She still held the fork with which 
she had been turning them. With the 
other hand, she had lifted her checked 
apron to take the hot pan from the 
stove. 

Their wills were about equally 
matched, but this sudden exercise of 
his brought with it a shock of surprise. 
She had ‘thought him gentle and 
womanish, and she had held him in 
contempt. But as his eyes looked down 
into hers, stern and unwavering, she 
began to experience a change of heart. 
It was respect that rose up in her— 
respect, admiration, almost fear—and 





she knew that she was conquered. Sud- 
denly her eyes softened. She stirred 
uneasily in his clasping arms. 

“Oh, all right,” she said sullenly. 
“Hurry up. The chops’ll burn.” 

“You kiss me!” he commanded. It 
had always been his part to make the 
advances. She rose on her toes and 
kissed him hastily. 

“That’s right,” he said heartily. 
“Now see that you treat me right, my 
girl. I ain’t putty any more. I’m iron. 
And I’m master here.” 

“I’m willing. Who said you 
weren't?” she retorted. 

“T said I wasn’t,” he answered 
slowly. “I was a slave, and that was 
why you were tired of me.” 

She ventured a disclaimer. 

“You were,” he retorted rudely. 
“You were sick to death of me, and I 
don’t know as I blame you. Next 
thing you'd ’a’ left me. I know it. It 
was already in your mind. Well, that’s 
all over. I’ve waked in time, thank 
God! And there’ll be children, too.” 

“Why, of course,” she assented, and 
because he knew that she did not want 
children, this quiet assent showed him, 
more plainly than anything else could 
have done, the depths of her submis- 
sion, 

In fancy he saw again the eyes of 
the tigress, first glowering at him, 
lambent with green fire, and then 
cowed and dazed, with their fire dead. 
He looked deep into Helen’s eyes. 
They were dazed, too, and the flame in 
them was gone. Would a sweeter light 
grow in its place? He meant that it 
should, and with a sigh of relief at 
this ending to a battle hard won, he 
went into the dining room, to his place 
at the table. 

They ate in silence for a little while. 
Then: 

“T had a fight with a tigress to-day,” 
he said. “And I won. Twice I won.” 

“Tell me about it, dear,” she said. 

“Some time,” he promised. 
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In which a “ baby doll” girl measures up to real love, and does it rather cleverly, too 


OU’VE seen her kind before, I’m 
Y sure. She was little, she was 
slim, and she had a disturbing 
little nose which she _ industriously 
calcimined, about a dozen times a day, 
with Dorin’s white powder. She wore 
her dresses short, her boots high, and 
her light hair all crinkled over her fore- 
head. She had big blue, blue eyes and a 
diminutive mouth, and she was just the 
type of pink-and-white-and-gold girl- 
dom that a fellow would nickname 
“baby doll.” At least that was what 
Mortimer Barclay Jones called her, and 
she didn’t seem to object. Her real 
name, however, was Wanda Perkins, 
and she was a hat model in Madame 
de Rosa’s millinery shop on Main 
Street, Lakeport. 

Madame de Rosa, baptized Nancy 
Green, paid Wanda twelve dollars a 
week and realized about twelve times 
that on the investment. Wanda could 
slap a dollar shape on her curly head, 
pull it down over one eye, gaze sweetly 
at a customer out of the other, and 
make the sale at about fifty per cent 
profit. Wanda, too, could talk with the 
tongues of men and of angels; and so, 
whenever a_ dissatisfied customer 
.waddled into the shop, Madame de 


Rosa turned her and her complaints 
over to Wanda. 

“I’m just all upset about this hat 
you sold me, Miss Perkins,” the cus- 
tomer would wail fretfully. “When you 
tried it on, it looked too sweet for 
words, but somehow”—here she would 
eye herself in the long panel glass, 
twisting her head this way and that— 
“somehow it doesn’t seem to be my 
style. Perhaps it’s too young for me. 
I guess’—and then would come the 
plaintive admission—“I’m getting old.” 

Whereupon Wanda, all fluttering 
skirts and blue eyes and curls, would 
run to her and croon reproachfully: 

“Why, Mrs. Browning, how can you 
think such a thing? A woman with 
your skin and figure getting old! 
Nonsense! Here, let me pull the hat 
just a wee, teeny bit over your left 
eye. There! Now, if that ain’t too 
chic’—Wanda pronounced it “chick,” 
and I doubt if Mrs. Browning knew 
the difference—“if that ain’t too chic 
and swell, I'll drown myself—I sure 
will.” Wanda was always drowning 


herself about something. 

And Mrs. Browning, all too willing 
to forego the privilege of seeing her- 
self as “ithers” saw her, would press 
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a dollar bill into Wanda’s hand and 
waddle away, with faith restored in 
herself, her hat, and mankind. 

It is easy to understand, then, why 
Madame de Rosa treasured Wanda. 
Her besetting fear was that she would 


lose Wanda—that Wanda would get 
married. Madame de Rosa did not 
herself approve of matrimony. Three 
deserting husbands had proved to her 
that wedlock was a snare and a de- 
lusion. Therefore, it was with genuine 
anxiety that she cautioned Wanda about 
Mortimer Barclay Jones. 

“Wanda,” she said one evening, when 
shop had closed and they were putting 
away the hats, “wasn’t that Morty 
Jones I seen you with at the movies 
last night ?” 

Wanda, who was applying another 
layer of powder to her nose, did not 
look away from the mirror or flush 
or flutter or in any way give evidence 
of being ‘embarrassed. Instead, she 
fluffed out her hair and said: 

“Mortimer Barclay Jones—that’s 
him, all right.” 

Madame de Rosa frowned. 

“Well, if I wuz you, I’d give Morty 
his walking papers. -He’s no ’count, 
that boy. And his mother—humph, 
she’s so stuck up she gives me indi- 
gestion! You’d think she wuz the 
kaiser’s wife, the way she prances into 
this shop with them mighty airs of 
hers! Take it from one what knows 
and -leave them swells alone. All these 
jokes about mothers-in-law busting up 
homes ain’t so funny but what they’re 
true. Three husbands ain’t left me 
without some knowledge of matri- 
mony.” 

Wanda jerked her hat over her eye, 
adjusted her too broad patent-leather 
belt, dusted more powder over nose and 
neck, brightened her lips with a lip 
stick; then: 

“Aw, Nance, don’t be so hard on 
the old girl.” Again she surveyed her 
trim little self in the mirror. “Any- 





way, Morty ain’t responsible for her 
being his maw.” 

Together they left the shop. 

“Me and Morty’s booked for a little 
snack at the park. S’long, honey,” 
Wanda drawled, as she tripped away on 
her little white high-heeled shoes. 

In front of Peyton’s Drug Store, the 
most popular meeting place in Lake- 
port, Wanda was met by a tall, lanky 
young man who walked with a stoop 
and wore up-to-the-minute clothes. 
Spats were on his feet. In his hands 
he carried gloves and cane. 

“’Lo, baby doll!” he greeted her 
languidly. Then, putting his hand on 
her elbow, he guided her to the curb. 
“What d’you think of my new buzz 
wagon? Ain’t it a peach? Birthday 
present from the mater. Jump in and 
see how she rides.” 

Wanda sank down in the cushions 
of the front seat and heaved a sigh. 

“Say, Morty, do you guess they’ve 
got any flivvers in heaven?” 

He laughed. 

* “Never visited the place, so I couldn’t 
inform you,” he said. Then he threw 
off the brakes, jammed his foot on the 
self-starter, and chugged up Main 
Street. 

When they reached Lakeport Boule- 
vard, Morty slowed his car. 

“What you dreaming about, little 
blue eyes?” he asked; and then, before 
she could answer: “Who was that 
military guy I saw you with at lunch?” 

Wanda’s smile was a puckering, baby 
smile, and it made Mortimer Jones 
think of honey and moonlight and 
kisses. 

“Oh, him? ‘He’s a captain in the 
regulars. He’s here with the bunch 
what’s guarding the oil fields from 
strikers. Name’s Tommy Carter, and 
say, Morty, he says he was military in- 
structor at Wentworth Academy when 
you was there.” 


“Tommy Carter? Sure, I remember 


him! So he’s in the army now, and 
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a captain! 
that ?” 

Wanda gave* Morty’s pallid face a 
sidewise looke 

“He sure is qgne swell-looking guy 
in his uniform. Lordy,” she sighed, “I 
wish I was a man!” 

Morty’s likable face fetl into somber 
lines. He forced a laugh. 

“You sure are gone on this war busi- 
ness, ain’t you? I never saw a woman 
who wouldn’t fall for army togs. Gee, 
it’s a fright the way khaki and but- 
tons affect you girls!” 

Wanda’s hand, like a wee, nestling 
bird, snuggled into his. 

“Now, Morty, be a sport! Wouldn’t 
you give a thousand of them simoleons 
of yours to have made the training 
camp? Come on, ’fess up. Didn’t you 
’most croak when they turned you down 
because you wasn’t strong enough ?” 

Morty frowned. 

“I’m a human being, ain’t I?” he 
growled. Wanda’s words were like 
picric acid on a raw and hurtful wound. 

“Sure, you are, but what I’m won- 
dering is why you don’t get yourself 
trained up for the next camp. Seems 
to me you’d want to.” 

A dull flush mounted to his sleek, 
blond hair. His voice was gloomy. 

“Oh, I want to all right, but mater’s 
dead set against it. She says I’m too 
delicate and all that rot. Every time 
I mention war, she weeps.” He 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘“What’s the 
use? It isn’t as if anybody cared.” 

“IT care. I care a lot.” 

His fingers tightened about hers. 

“Say, doll baby, do you really care?” 

“For khaki and gold buttons? You 
bet! I’m daffy about that Uncle Samuel 
stuff.” 

“Oh!” breathed Morty, and during 
the rest of the ride to Queen’s Park, 
he was very sulky and stiff. 

But when they were going through 
the intricacies of a jazz one-step in the 
park pavilion a little later, his mood 
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relaxed. With Wanda, all slim, short- 
skirted girlishness, in one’s arm, it 
was hard to be aloof. 

Between dances, they ate sandwiches 
and sipped lemonade. The sky deep- 
ened to night blueness, and the stars, 
like the multicolored park lights, shone 
out with radiant force. It was a lovers’ 
night, and in the middle of it, Morty 
said : 

“Let’s sit out a couple. I wanna show 
you something.” 

Then, when they were again at their 
table, he took a tiny box from his 
pocket and tossed it to her. 

“Give us your opinion on that,” he 
said. 

She opened the box and gasped at 
the brooch of sapphires and diamonds 
it held. Words failed her, but her wide, 
lash-shadowed eyes spoke volumes. 

“Blue and sweet—just like your eyes 
—those sapphires are,’ he whispered. 
“T couldn’t pass ’em up. Pin it on, 
sugar lump. Let’s see how it agrees 
with the dress.” 

And during the next five minutes, all 
Wanda could think of was diamonds 
and sapphires and “Gee!” 

But not even jewels such as those 
could keep her fairy toes still when 
the band boomed forth the raggedy 
notes of that raggedy rag: “I’m Glad 
My Mamma Don’t Know Where I’m 
At.” 

“Let’s dance, Morty,” she said, and 
Morty engulfed her in eager arms. 

The music dipped and rose and sighed 
and wailed and gurgled. Dancing in 
perfect accord, Wanda and Morty rose 
and dipped with it. So free and lithe 
was their grace that,couples stopped 
dancing to watch them, and then park 
strollers, catching glimpses of them as 
they swirled this way and whirled that, 
came up the pavilion steps to join the 
other gazers. 


It was Wanda who first became 


aware that they were giving a little 
Castlesque exhibition all their own. 
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“Say, Morty,” she gurgled, “Irene 
and Vernon haven't anything on us, 
Pipe the mob, will yuh?” 

Morty looked and gave her a little 
hug. 

“Now for a few cabaret twists and 
turns. Let’s show ’em how little old 
Manhattan trips the gay fandango.” 

He caught her deeper in his arms. 
The music wailed on with long-held, 
dipping notes. Morty and Wanda 
glided into a labyrinthine dance of 
swaying bodies and darting, pivoting 
feet. 

But weariness finally compelled them 
to stop. 

“Home?” asked Morty, as he paid 
their check and got his hat and cane. 
She nodded and let herself be guided 
through boisterous, clapping throngs. 

“Some little dancing baby!” “Gee, 
ain’t he the cutie, though?’ “Betcha 
them’s the two what’s on at the Jester 
to-morrow.” From all sides came the 
admiring, good-natured chorus. 

“Some little hit, you were, baby 4oll,” 
said Morty, as they reached the 
graveled walk leading to the parking 
place for motors. He smiled down at 
her, and she, all blue eyes and rosiness, 
smiled back. 

“Say—little girl ” he began, and 
then, “Mortimer Barclay Jones!” rose 
a stentorian, metallic voice. 





Morty stopped in his tracks and 


stared at the haughty, angular woman 
who, with lorgnon held to her steely 
eyes, confronted them. 

“Mortimer Barclay Jones, what does 
this mean? What do you, my son, 
mean by making a common exhibition 
of yourself in a vulgar park pavilion?” 

Wanda’s eyes flew open. Her mouth 
gaped. She looked like a charming 
zany. 

“Well, I'll be drowned!” she gasped. 
“Tf it ain’t Morty’s maw!” 

The steely eyes and the gold lorgnon 
turned upon her. She threw up her 
little pink chin and smiled. In a soft, 


croony voice that went with her baby 
mouth and big blue eyes, she said: 

“Yes’m, it’s me. I’ve waited on you 
once or twice in Madame de Rosa’s 
hat shop. My name’s Wanda Perkins.” 

“Indeed?” scoffed the acid Mrs. 
Jones. Then, as if brushing from her 
immaculate présence a speck of dust, 
she waved her hand and wheeled upon 
Morty. 

3ut Morty, who had a-manlike horror 
of scenes, asserted himself: 

“Look here, mater, people are watch- 
ing us. Let’s don’t have a_ row. 
Wanda and I are beating it back to 
town. I suppose you motored out with 
the Blakes. I see ’em over there, and 
if you want, I'll take you to ’em.” 

“Thank you,” snapped Mrs. Jones, 
“T’ll go alone.” Her smile was icy. 
“Good night—Miss—er—er “4 

“Perkins,” Morty supplemented 
cheerfully. “See you later, mother. 
By-by.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to her, baby 
thing,” Morty whispered when, after a 
silent ride, they had reached the com- 
parative seclusion of Lakeport Boule- 
vard. In a tree-sheltered spot, he 
brought his car to a stop. “She 
doesn’t mean half she says. Just leave 
her to me. And listen!” His arms 
went about her. “I’m just daffy about 
you, sweetheart. If you tvent back on 
me, I wouldn’t care a snap about living 
or anything else.” He hesitated a mo- 
ment, to think of the desperate thing 
he would do. “I'd cut loose, if you 
went back on me and paid any atten- 
tion to mater. I’d leave Lakeport and 
go Hun-hunting—that’s what I’d do.” 

Her look was incredulous. 

“Yes, you wouldn’t! Your mother’d¢ 
cut you off if you did, and you know 
it. She’s said so many a time!” 

“Pooh!” His exclamation held 





scorn. “What would I want with 
money without you to spend it?” He 
snuggled her closer and rested his cheek 
“l'd dig me a 


against her soft hair. 
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‘*Here, let me pull the hat just a wee, teeny bit over your 
left eye. There! Now, if that ain’t too chic and swell, 
Ill drown myself—I sure will.” 


ditch in France if you stopped lovin’ 
me.” He laughed confidently. “But 
that’s crazy talk, ’cause you do love me, 
and you’re not going to stop, are you, 
hon?” 

“Sure I love you,’ she whispered 
back, but her eyes did not seek his. 
Instead, they rested greedily on her dia- 
mond-sapphire pin. 

The next day Wanda lunched with 
Captain Thomas Carter, emerging from 
that repast with the triumphant air of 
one who has fought a good fight and 
come forth victor. 

When she entered Madame de Rosa’s 
buxom presence at two that afternoon, 
there was a snatch of song on her lips. 

“?*To, Nance!” she greeted, glancing 
about the shop. “Business dull to-day ?” 


Madame de Rosa, with arms akimbo, 
frowned at her. 

“Well, it may be for me, but it ain’t 
goin’ to be for you! Didn't I tell you 
to leave that Mortimer Jones alone? 
Didn’t I now?” 

“T ain’t denyin’ that you did, Nance. 
What’s the row?” 

“A plenty! Mrs. J. Greenville Jones 
sailed in here an hour ago and asked 
me to let you off this afternoon. Said 
she wanted to see you and that her 
car would call for you at four. Of 
course I couldn’t refuse. We honest 


working gurls always have. to kowtow 
to the rich.” Her sigh was doleful. 

“Well, I'll be drowned! commented 
Wanda. 


At four o’clock, a. shining blue 
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limousine, with two men on its box, 
drew up before Madame de Rosa’s 
shop. Exactly two minutes later, 
Wanda was being whirled in the direc- 
tion of the graystone palazzo that 
housed the sacrosanct Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones was waiting for Wanda 
when she arrived. Greeting her with 
a curt, telegraphic nod, she said: 

“T sent for you, Miss Perkins, to talk 
to you about my son. You know him 
well?” 

“Just like I know my _ primer,” 
Wanda admitted with sweet readiness. 
Mrs. Jones clicked on: 

“You think he’s—er—fond of you, 
suppose?” 

“Yes’m, I know it.* Morty thinks 
a lot of me.” 

“Umph!” grunted Mrs. Greenville J., 
and she thought: “The impertinence of 
the minx!” Aloud she said: 

“You think he intends 
you?” 

“IT wouldn’t be surprised,” the girl 
answered, and her eyes twinkled a teas- 
ing laughter that congealed Mrs. Jones 
to frost. Icily she cried: 

“But I tell you he shan’t marry you— 
he shan’t! I won’t have it! I'll disin- 
herit him if he marries out of his class!” 
She forgot for the moment 
humble days when Morty’s_ grand- 
mother had, before Morty’s grand- 
father made money in oil, washed and 
wrung and hung many a tub of 
clothes. “Morty must do well for him- 
self. I’ve got it all settled. He’s got 
to marry Margery Blake—he’s got to, 
do you understand ?” 

Wanda answered meekly: 

“Oh, yes’m, I understand all right— 
but I’m wondering if Morty does.” 

Mrs. Jones suspected her of disre- 
spect, but Wanda’s expression was de- 
mure and still. 

“Tf he doesn’t, he will. You needn't 
worry about that.” She hesitated. 
“Look here, my girl, Morty has no 
money except what I give him. 


_— 


marrying 


those 


Now 
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if you hope to marry him because he’s 
rich, you may as well save yourself 
disappointment, for if Morty marries 
against my wishes, he’ll have to shift 
for himself, d’ye understand ?” 

Wanda gave a dismal little nod. Mrs. 
Jones bristled on: 

“Now I am a very just woman. I 
realize this is a blow to your hopes. 
It is, isn’t it?’ Then, as Wanda, with 
twitching lips and suffused eyes, an- 
swered with a nod, she said: “Exactly 
what I thought. Naturally you’re dis- 
appointed. sut then, my girl, you 
should not aim too high. Now, as 
I’ve said, I pride myself on my justice.” 
She sat down at a Jacobean desk. 
“Now, if you'll promise me to let 
Mortimer alone, I’ll make you out here 
and now a check for five hundred dol- 
lars.” She cocked her head on one 
side and peered at Wanda with quick, 
darting eyes. 

Wanda’s small rose-leaf face puck- 
ered into thoughtful lines. Finally she 
shook her head. 

“Well,” snapped Mrs. Jones, “aren’t 
you willing to do it?” 

Wanda drooped her head. 

“T’m willing to do it, all right, 
ma’am, but—but—you see five hundred 
ain’t enough.” 

The pen dropped from Mrs. Jones’ 
fingers. 

“Not enough?” she gasped. 

“No’m.” 

Ire flamed in the heart of Mrs. Jones. 

“Do you mean,” she spluttered, “that 
you—you—an ignorant, unlettered girl, 
demand——” 

Sullenly Wanda interrupted: 

“T ain’t the one that’s demandin’, 
Mrs. Jones. Seems like you are.” 

They measured glances. Mrs. Jones 
capitulated. 

“Very well, I'll give you a thousand 
dollars, but not one penny more.” 


Viciously she thrust her pen into the 
ink and for a second there was no 
sound save the scratch-scratch of her 
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pen as she wrote. Then she blotted 
the check and offered it to Wanda. 
“Well,” she said, “are you going to 
take it?” 

Wanda smiled. 

“VYes’m, I’m goin’ to take it, but not 
before I say this: Remember you're 
paying me to leave Morty alone, and 
I'll stick by my agreement, but remem- 
ber, too, I ain’t got anything to do with 
what Morty does. I ain’t responsible 
for him,” 

Mrs. Jones lifted an ironical lip. 

“T don’t think, my girl, you need be 
anxious about Morty—after to-day,” 
she said. 

Needless to add, Mrs. J. Greenville 
Jones’ motor did not carry Wanda 
home. 

Ten days later, on a Sunday after- 
noon, Wanda, all fluttering skirts and 
big blue eyes and curls, was strolling 
along the platform of the Lakeport 
Union Station. She was waiting for the 
incoming train from Chicago. On it, re- 
turning from her annual business trip, 
would be Nance. A book was in her 
hand. It was called “Confessions of 
a Wife,” and she was devouring it 
avidly when, all of a breathless sudden, 
a man knocked against her. 

“I beg your pardon!” he apologized. 
Then he dropped his grips and cried, 
“Wanda!” 

She flushed a guilty scarlet, and she 
saw the light die out of his eyes as 
she drawled: 

“Hello, Morty! Where you bound 
for in them rags?” Her glance took 
in his battered hat, his belted jacket, 
and the corduroy trousers that he wore 
tucked in his boots. Never before had 
she seen Mortimer Barclay Jones in any 
such attire. 

His face darkened and he frowned. 

“Oh,” he explained, “I’ve cut the 
mamma-boy stuff. I’m off for the oil 
fields and a chance to toughen up and 
rough it. I’m trying for the next train- 
ing camp. Tommy Carter’s going to 





try to get me appointed through the 
Wentworth School. If he can’t”—his 
jaw tightened—‘“I’m going anyway, as 
a private.” His mouth worked. He 
seemed in pain. “I told you I’d dig 
myself a grave in France if you went 
back on me, and I wasn’t kidding, 
either, for that’s just what I’m goin’ 
to do.” 

She turned her face from his hungry 
gaze. 

“But what about your mother, 
Morty? I thought she said she’d cut 
you off if you went to war.” 

He nodded. 

“Yes, so she did, and so she has. 
3ut what difference does that make? 
What difference does anything make 
since you His hands went out 
to her. “Oh, baby doll,” he cried, “why 
did you do it? You knew I loved 
you! If you needed money, why didn’t 
you come to me? You knew I wanted 
to marry you ” He stopped ab- 
ruptly, and his eyes were grim. “Oh, 
well, it’s done now. I’m going to war, 
and you’ve got your thousand dollars.” 
He cast a meaning glance at her white 
shoes, her flowered, drooping hat, her 
blue silk frock—all new, so palpably 
new. 

She tilted her chin to a defiant angle. 

“Yes, and I’ve my thousand dollars, 
Morty, so that settles it, I guess,” 

There was a swift interchange of 
glances, a sharp intake of breath, the 
pressure of two young hands, and then 
Morty grabbed up his grips and 
stumbled away. 

That night Wanda said to Madame 
de Rosa, with whom she shared rooms: 

“Say, Nance, I wonder if there’s any 
one around here who could teach me 
to be a swell?” 

That learning to be a swell involved 
sundry perplexities, Wanda was not 
long in discovering. She learned, for 
instance, that the élite, which she so 
longed to pattern, did not wear straw 
hats in February or furs in summer. 
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They, so her mentor told her, were 
never conspicuously dressed, and 
shunned the extreme. Such cherished 
things as too broad belts and too short 
skirts they strictly tabooed. They did 
not use loud colors or carry walking 
They were, these swelly 
thought Wanda, a_prunes-and-prisms 
people; and yet she was diligent in dis- 
carding gewgaws and foibles, along 
with twisted verbs. 

Time spent in the excruciating proc- 
ess of putting off the old man and 
taking on the new goes quickly enough 
—at least it went swiftly for Wanda, 
and then there came the day. 

On the afternoon of it, she was 
sitting in Peyton’s Drug Store sipping 


sticks. 


** Miss Perkins, may | present 
Lieutenant Mortimer Barclay 


Jones ? 






” 


a chocolate milk when Captain Tommy 
Carter strode toward her “vith that 
soldier’s gait of his. With him was 
another man—a straight young figure 
in khaki with gold bars on his shoul- 
ders. He held his chin high, and his 
chest forward, and on his face there 
was a steadfast, shining look. As her 
eyes met his, Wanda’s heart beat a 
muffled tattoo. 

Captain Carter clicked his heels to- 
gether, took off his cap, and said: 

“Miss Perkins, may I present Lieu- 
tenant Mortimer Barclay Jones?” 

Miss Perkins seemed delighted. She 
gave the stern-faced soldier both her 
little hands. The captain tactfully and 


noiselessly tiptoed away. 
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When 
Won’t you sit 


“Morty, how did you do it? 
did you get back? 
down ?” 

He did sit down, and then he said: 

“I’ve just got my commission at 
Oglethorpe, and I pulled into Lakeport 
only an hour ago.” His eyes blinked 
as he drank in this new Wanda, who 
was very lovely and very different in 
soft-toned, stylish gray. 

“Wanda, you’re—wonderful!” His 
voice broke. His hand went gropingly 
toward hers. His face showered 
tenderness upon her. Then suddenly 
he stiffened and drew his hand away. 


“How have you been getting on?” he’ 


asked. 

Wanda took her cue from him. 

“Fine. And you?” 

He shrugged. 

“Oh, I’ve been jogging along all right. 
I’m glad to be in the swim of it. I 
should have been before, if it hadn’t 
been for mater.” 

Wanda nodded. 

“And your mother? 
her? Is she well?” 

He shook his head. 

“Couldn’t say. I haven’t seen her. 
Mater”—he smiled—“says she’s washed 
her hands of me. I’m all she has, and 
she hates to see me go. But nothing 
could stop me now.” 

Her brows puckered. 

“Ts that on account of me, Morty?” 
she asked. 

He gazed away. 

“Yes and no. If it hadn’t been for 
you, I wouldn’t have tried to go, but 
now that I know more about things— 
about conditions and all—I see that 
every living man has his part to do in 
this war. My part”—his hand clenched 
—‘‘is to fight!” 

“Oh!” she breathed, and her spirit 
seemed to flow from her parted lips and 
touch him like perfume. 

Eyes still averted, he went on: 

“T shall see mater, of course. 
die if I stayed away. 


8 


Have you seen 


She’d 
And now’—he 
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rose, and to his lips there came a 
twisted smile—‘I’ve got to go hunt up 
some of my banker friends and find 
me a purchaser for some Liberty Bonds. 
An officer’s eqtipment costs like the 
deuce, and all I’m worth, detached from 
mater, is two thousand dollars in 
Liberty Bonds.” He laughed. 

She rose, too. 

“Morty,” she said, “call a taxi and 
ride me home. I’ve something there to 
show you.” 

He hesitated. She begged, “Please, 
Morty!” and ten minutes later, he was 
in the tiny, chintz-hung sitting room 
of the flat in which she lived, 

“I’ve only a minute to stay,” he told 
her. 

“A minute is all I want,” she said, as 
she darted away, leaving him ranging 
up and down the room with rapid, 
nervous strides. 

Soon she was back again, and in 
her hand she held a little jewelry bag. 

“Morty,” she said, as she plumped 
herself down on the divan and mo- 
tioned him to her side, “I’ve a little 
story to tell you. No; don’t talk, Listen 
to me.” She paused; then began 
soberly: “Once upon a time there was 
a silly girl who loved a boy who was 
very rich—at least his mother was, And 
this boy led a lazy, happy life and didn’t 
care much about anything but the girl 
—but I think he did care for her.” 

He sat very straight and still. 

“Yes,” he said, “he cared for her.” 

“And the girl loved him, too, and she 
knew he was fine underneath, in spite 
of 





“In spite of being molly-coddled by 
his folks?” he supplemented. 

“Yes, that was it. And the war came 
on, and the boy didn’t seem to care 
much about that, either. His mother 
didn’t want him to fight, and it seems 
he didn’t mind. He just spent his time 
dancing and riding and playing around 
with the girl—the girl who wasn’t in 
his class ws 
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His fingers gripped hers. 


“Yes, she was. She was dear and 
fine and true.” 

“But his mother didn’t think so. She 
wanted him to marry well, and so one 
day she sent for the girl and offered 
her five hundred dollars if she’d leave 
the boy alone. But the girl said no, 
she wouldn’t do it for five hundred, 
though she might for twice that much, 
and so the mother gave her that much 
—a thousand, I mean. And the boy 
heard about it, and it sort of woke him 
up. Once he had told the girl he’d 
break away from everything and go 
fight and die in France if she ever went 
back on him, and so, sure enough, when 
he heard about what the girl had done, 
he began to carry out his threat. And 
when the girl found out he had worked 
in the oil fields like a common roust- 
about, in order to get strong enough 
and fit to be a fighter, she was so proud 
she ’most ‘ 

But he would not let her finish. 

“Darling!” he cried. 

Love had its littlke moment. Then 
Wanda broke away from Morty’s arms 
and, opening her bag, dumped a sheaf 
of fifty-dollar bills upon his khaki knee. 

“And here,” she continued soberly, 
“is the money the boy’s mother gave 
the girl) and now the boy, who is a 
soldier, a lieutenant, and a man, needn’t 
sell his Liberty Bonds to r 








“The Hotel Scandal” 
By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 


is a lively, clever, twisting, 
mystery story of these times 
when history is. in. the mak- 
ing. Rather daring it is, and 
it will pique your interest and 
curiosity. It is worth watch- 
ing for in the December num- 
ber of SMITH’S. 
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Love claimed another moment, and 

that moment grew and grew. 
“ “Darling,” said the boy to the girl, 
“T think that’s a beautiful story, but 
tell me one thing: Why didn’t the girl 
think five hundred dollars enough?” 

“Well, there was the soldier’s outfit 
to get iy 

“Yes,” he put in promptly, “and his 
marriage license to buy.” 

“Y-e-s, and his marriage license.” 
Her little fingers clung to him. “And 
then the girl hoped there’d be enough 
left to buy back a diamond-sapphire 
pin she had sold to Nancy Green.” 

“Sold! Good heavens, why?” 

Ducking: her head, she toyed with 
one of his buttons. 

“The girl—wanted—to be—good 
enough—for him, and so—she sold the 
pin—to get—the money to pay some 
one to teach her Her voice 
trailed, Her head drooped lower. 

He clutched her as if he were clutch- 
ing life itself. 

“Teach her what?” he prompted, and 
his look was full of pity. 

She hid her face against his breast. 

“To be a_ swell,’ she whispered. 
Then she sobbed: “And, oh, Morty, 
I’m almost one, ain’t I? Ain’t 1?” 

He kissed her tear-flushed eyes, her 
tumbled hair, her soft, up-curving lips. 

“Are you? Well, I guess! Such a 
little queen!” 














“Ivy May’s Good Time” 
By Bessie R. Hoover 


is a two-part story that will 
begin in the next number of 
SMITH’S. It is as sound and 


real and absorbing a story as 
we have ever published. Ivy 
May faces a problem that has 
presented itself to many and 
many a girl. 
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“Mr. Anerley’s Mendacities,” etc. 


Sometimes a man is as “blind as a bat”! 


THINK it’s a bit too bad,” said 
| Helmer Castner, genuinely annoyed, 
“to have brought me down from 
New York—for a trifle like this!” 
His mother and his Aunt Alicia re- 
garded him with a kind of submission 
that was not without its reserves. Since 
the publication of his novel—a book 
they were frankly unable to under- 
stand—Helmer had been the great man 
of the family. And he was too young 
not to give himself some of the airs of 
greatness. He stood now, on this Octo- 
ber evening, a tall, slim, well-set-up 
young fellow, with a face that was both 
pleasant and intelligent, though too 
serious. The seriousness, moreover, 
was not for the situation, but for him- 


self. That he should have been sum- 
moned by wire from a_ publisher’s 
dinner should have amused him as 


showing the absurdity of the parental 
estimate. It did not amuse him, be- 
cause he took it as a tribute—in this 
case, a very annoying tribute—to his 
own judgment. 

“Dinner is served,” said the maid. 

“Will Miss Bernice dine with us? 
Go and ask her,” said Mrs. Castner. 

“She’s coming down now, ’m,” said 
the maid. 


*. 


Helmer turned to survey the new- 
comer with the sternness demanded by 
the occasion. Here he was, dining in 
a small suburban town, with his father 


and mother and maiden aunt, and a 
ridiculous, nine-times-removed young 
cousin, when he should have been 


adorning the table of Drewett & Bain, 
his publishers. 

The culprit came in very quietly, 
almost shyly, with her eyes downcast. 
She was a mere slip of a girl, but the 
promise of beauty was undeniable. 
Her bent head showed satin-Smooth 
brown hair, adorned with a little wreath 
of white rosebuds and green leaves. 
She wore a simple white frock, with 
a cluster of the same flowers ond leaves 
at her belt. 

“How do you do, Cousin Helmer?” 
she asked. She had called him Cousin 
Helmer all her life. 

“Very well, Bernice, thank you,” he 
answered, with a touch of solemnity. 

The dinner restored his complacency 
a little. It was so obviously a festival 
banquet, with the very best that lay 
within the culinary ken of his female 
relatives and a touching remembrance 
of his likes and dislikes. The savory 


of which he had spoken on his last 














visit—as an Eng- 
lish custom 
worthy of im- 
portation — was 
there—a very 
good savory in- 
deed. And it 
was also in defer- 
ence to a com- 
ment of his own 
that the coffee 
Pa. was served in the 
; drawing - room, 
by the fire, in- 
stead of at the 
dinner table. 
Bernice car- 
ried herself as a 
culprit should. 
Though silent, 
there was no hint 
of sullenness in 
her deportment, 
and her answers 
to any remarks 
addressed to her 
hinted at grati- 
tude for the no- 
tice. As she sat 
at the little percolatox, dispensing her 
cups, Helmer saw that she had im- 
proved very much since their last meet- 
ing—perhaps a year ago. Her slight 
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Helmer saw that she had improved very 
much since their last meeting—perhaps 
a year ago. 


form had rounded out, and her com- 
plexion had improved—was, indeed— 
exquisite. He studied her small face, 
and was pleased with the delicate oval 
of its shape, the shadow her lashes cast 
on the cheeks, and the firmness of the 
little pointed chin. 

Without any excuse, his father, 
mother, and aunt left the room, the old 
gentleman first offering him a cigar. 
He was now to do what he had been 
sent for to do. 

For a few moments, he did not speak. 
Instead, he sat and stared at Bernice, 
who had moved from her post and 
taken a seat by the fire, opposite his 
own, The room was a very pleasant 
one, with furniture that had grown 
familiar, with the fragrance of cut 
flowers and the light of well-shaded 
lamps. For the first time, Helmer ad- 
mitted to himself that, on the whole, 
he was content to be here. 

“T’m sorry,” he began at length, in a 


serious tone, “to hear of this—this 
vagary of yours.” 
“Tm sorry to make you sorry, 


cousin,” she answered—what a pretty, 
flutelike voice she had!—‘“and I feel 
a little like that princess who wouldn’t: 
marry Henry the Eighth. Do you 
remember her?” 

“If you have to go so far back for 
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a precedent”—he hated to acknowledge 
that he had forgotten the princess, and 
he had!—“I am afraid you stand self- 
condemned.” 

“Oh, but you wouldn’t have had her 
marry him?” 

“I’m more interested in you than in 
her,” he evaded. “Perhaps I don’t see 
the parallel.” 

“She said that, had she two heads, 
one should be at his majesty’s service. 
I say that, had I two lives, one should 
be spent—in pleasing you! But, as I 
have only one, I—I must develop along 
my own lines.” 

“Need those be—dancing lines?” 

“Dancing is the thing I do best, the 
thing I am happiest in doing, the thing 
that expresses me.” 

“Dance as much as you like, but why 
in public? ’ 

“What good would it do you to write 
books if no one read them? What 
good would it do-me to dance if no one 
saw me? Your books express you to 
the world. My dancing is to express 
me.” 

“My books will, I hope, do a little 
more than amuse, Bernice. I suppose 
you scarcely say that your dancing will 
improve anybody ?” 

“Isn’t it improving to see what is 
graceful, beautiful? My teachers tell 
me my dancing is both.” 

“Dance for your friends.’ 

“You don’t write for your friends— 
only.” 

Helmer’s tone grew more stern. 

“My dear Bernice! Understand, dis- 
tinctly, that we shall all combine to pre- 


, 





vent your doing this insane thing! You 
are under age. You have no money. 
[f you push matters to extremity a 

Jernice shot a glance at him. Her 


eyes were softly hazel, deep, liquid, 
lustrous. When she drooped them, he 
wanted to look into them again. 

“If I push matters to an extremity— 
what can you do? After all, I am 
nineteen, and that is of age m some 
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States. Cousin Helmer, I don’t intend 
to stand for any tyranny! I won't be 
kept in school, I won’t be shut up here! 
I want New York and freedom and 
opportunity. What I shall do—if you 
all oppose me—is simply this: I shall 
go to New York at the first chance, see 
a manager id 

“Managers don’t grant interviews to 
unknown little country girls.” Helmer 
began to grow exasperated with her 
persistence. “You would only expose 
yourself to endless annoyance and 
humiliation.” 

“How do other stars begin?” 

“Other stars! My dear child! I 
think J must see that you do go to New 
York, under proper chaperonage, and 
see ‘other stars.’ Have you any idea 
of the training it requires, even to be 
the most negligible member of the 
cheapest chorus? Years of hard prac- 
tice, under hard conditions.” 

“For girls without talent, that may be 
so. But——” 

She rose and went over to the Vic- 
trola—the Castner family’s concession 
to modernity—and set on a record. She 
swung round, leaning her hand on the 
rosewood case. 

“Look at me, Cousin Helmer.” 

Lifting her filmy skirt, which he now 
saw was of extraordinary width, she 
began to dance to the melody of Grieg’s 
“Hall of the Mountain King.” 

She was as light as foam, as grace- 
ful as a fawn. She had been well 
trained in folk dances, “artistic” poses, 
ballroom dances, of a slightly anti- 
quated style. The waltz, irreplaceably 
graceful basis of rhythmic motion, had 
saved her from jerky, vulgar, angular 
movements. As she tripped and swayed 
and swung about, she was curiously 
poetical and charming, her dancing 
seeming the expression of a yearning 
for life, a half-mournful sense of lone- 
liness, of a child not yet fully awake, 
yet losing the placidity of complete un- 
consciousness. She was a delight to 
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watch, and Helmer was keenly inter- 


ested in her. Nothing about her inno- 
cent posings—all of them suggesting a 
nymph in a flower-filled meadow—was 
within a thousand miles of anything 
hinting at love, yet Helmer felt his 
pulses quicken as they had never quick- 
ened before in his hard-working, self- 
centered young life. 

When the music ran down, she drew 
her measures together in one final 
grouping, as it were, that ended in a 
picture—you almost saw the trees up 
to which she was apparently looking, 
almost saw the blossoms on’ which she 
seemed to sink. 

She rose to her feet. 

“There!” she said, with childlike 
naiveté. “Didn’t you like that?” 

She came swiftly toward him, scarlet 
lips parted breathlessly, cheeks glow- 
ing from the exercise, eyes alight with 
pleasure. Helmer wanted to take her 
in his arms and comfort her for what 
he had to say. 

“Tt was eharming, Bernice, charm- 
ing. But’—he saw the delight pale 
into wondering anxiety—‘“not a whit 
better, my dear, than the dancing of 
a round dozen pupils in any dancing 
school. I’ve been to their final exhibi- 
tions—whatever they call them—and 
seen, as I say, a dozen just as good. 
No one of them thought, I am sure, 
that she had a career before her, that 
she would pale the memories of Genée, 
Pavlowa, Isadora Duncan, Maud Allan, 
just because she was naturally graceful 
and a credit to her teachers. Neither 
need you.” 

He drew a breath of relief when the 
whole brutality was out. He felt as 
if he had smashed a child’s doll. 

3ut of a curious change in himself, 
he was unaware. It did not occur to 
him, that, for the first time, his thoughts 
had ceased to center round Helmer 
Castner, the rising young writer—that 
he was wholly occupied with the little 
cousin to whom his mind had never 
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turned, save when, as earlier in the eve- 
ning, she had chanced to be staying 
with his parents. Now that he was, so 
to speak, compelled to focus his powers 
of observation on her, he saw that she 
was delightfully charming, of quite 
unusual beauty, and now—as her slight 
frame began to’ quiver with emotion— 
able to stir him to his very depths. 

There was a moment’s complete 
silence when his dictum had _ been 
spoken. He glanced at her as she stood 
before him. 

She had turned away, and her hands 
went tp to her face. He saw her 
bowed shoulders shake a little. She 
moved back to her seat—the big arm- 
chair his mother had vacated—and sank 
into it, sobbing softly. 

“Oh!” she said. “Oh!” 

Helmer rose and went over to her. 
Her face was buried in her hands, 
which were buried in a cushion. He 
laid one hand on the heaving shoulder 
next him. 

“Come, come, child!’ He spoke 
very kindly. “I know that what I said 
sounds very hard, very harsh. But I 
want you to make your life a happy 
thing, dear. I want to save you from 
suffering and bitter disillusionment. 
You have no need to face these for your 
bread, as some girls must. You are 
sheltered and loved here, and mustn’t 
fly away—just for diversion.” 

“T thought”—the words came broken, 
half muffled, from the cushion—“I 
thought I danced—so very well.” 

The fact that he had destroyed this 
pleasant fancy smote Helmer with a 
pang of self-reproach, while he could 
not but feel tenderly toward the sob- 
bing little creature to whom his verdict 
was so heartrendingly final. He moved 
away from the chair, for he was begin- 
ning to feel an unaccountable longing 
to clasp that trembling form in his 
arms, even to kiss away the tears from 
those soft, round cheeks. He mustn’t 


be an idiot, he told himself, with an 

















instinct of holding himself back from 
a precipice with a very slippery edge. 

“You do dance well. / never want 
to see anything more delightful,” he 
reassured her. “Only, not as public 
dancers must. Can’t you be content 
with pleasing—those who love you?” 

She did not answer, but she had 
stopped crying. 

“Come,” he said, “dry your eyes and 
let me tell them all that you are a 
good, sensible girl, and that they must 
put their heads together to see what 
they can give you to make up for this 
disappointment.” 

She sat up obediently. Then he 
started, for on her tear-wet face was a 
grief, a desolation, that seemed out of 
all proportion to its cause, so far as 
he could fathom its cause. 

“My dear child”—he put his hands 
on her shoulders and pulled her up— 
“you mustn’t feel like this!) I had no 
idea you had set your heart on it—in 
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this way. Bernice, I should like to give 
you what you want, but this—this is 
quite out of the question, dear. I 
couldn’t have you—on the stage. I 
couldn’t endure to think that any one, 
with the price in his pocket, could see 
—what I saw to-night.” 

She turned away from him, a flaming 
color crimsoning her face, even to ‘the 
tips of her little ears. He could have 
groaned. Not content with smashing 
her doll, he 
seemed to 
have hurt 
her in some 
new, inex- 
plicable 
way! What 
a little mys- 
tery she 
was! 

“Bernice,” 
he mur- 
mured, “I— 













She began to dance to the melody of Grieg’s “Hall of the Mountain King.” 
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I—don’t want to make you unhappy. 
Isn’t there something else you want?” 

She shook her head. 

“A trip?” he suggested eagerly. 

“No, thank you.” Her voice was low, 
subdued, yet there was no hint of either 
temper or sullenness. She was un- 
utterably sad, but not resentful. His 
heart ached for her grief. 

“Bernice—you believe I would say 
yes to this wild plan if I could?” 

He felt he could not bear her silence. 

“Look here.” He caught her hands. 
“Yow’re making me miserable—do you 
know that?” 

She let her hands, like little fluttering 
birds, lie in his, but she did not answer. 

“And you don’t care?” 

She gave him one shy, upward, fleet- 
ing glance; then the long lashes hid 
her eyes. He was still holding her 
hands, and now he drew her gently 
closer to him, though all the time he 
had that sense of standing on the edge 
of a slippery precipice. 

“You—don’t care?” 

He went right over the precipice and 
held her in his arms. He bent his head 
to hers, put one hand under the little 
round chin, and turned the face up. He 
kissed her, and forgot the world! 


But after an zon of bliss, she startled 
him. She pulled herself from his 
clasp and began to cry—with something 
new in this grief, as he felt without 
being able to define. 

“Bernice—beloved! What is it? 
Are you afraid to tell them—yet? 
We'll wait, and I’ll send a few wires 
and stay down here, so that it won’t 
seem so sudden. Or shall I run up to 
town and come back’”—he lifted her 
left hand to his lips—‘with a ring?” 

She drew her hand from his, gently, 
but very decidedly. She moved away 
from him and looked up at him. He 
began to wonder where his eyes had 
been, all these years, anyway? She 
was the most perfect, the most ex- 





quisite, the most adorable creature, and 
He went to her, but she retreated, 
putting up her hand. There was so 
much sincerity and reality about her 
now that he was almost awed. What a 
mystery a young girl was! 

“Cousin Helmer iy 

“Drop the ‘cousin.’” He _ smiled, 
though he still regarded her with 
puzzled anxiety. 

“You must never give me a ring. I 
—I—can’t be—engaged to you. No, 
never. I really mean it. Tm—not 
playing. You may tell them’—she 
glanced toward the door—“that I have 
given up the idea of—dancing. But— 
nothing else.” 

“My dear,” he said, very gently, “I 
was too sudden. But then it was sud- 
den to me, too. It came on me with— 
with a swoop that why I couldn’t let 
you go on the stage was because—I 
wanted you. Only I should have 
waited, not been so—so a 

“I’m going to tell you the whole 
truth.” Her soft voice grew hard as 
steel. “I never dreamed of going on 
the stage, really. I knew the years it 
took. I knew the work it took. It was 
just—a trick!” 

“What?” 

_ She lifted sad, sincere eyes to his. 

“A trick—to make you notice me! 
You never would! And I—oh, I’ve 
always—cared! Then, when you grew 
so rich and famous all of a sudden, 
and I thought of the beautiful, brilliant, 
clever women who’d be wanting you, 
I—I thought up this trick—to make 
you look at me—and see me dance! 
But—it was so shameful, so unworthy! 
You must go away, and forget i 

She was not able to finish! 




















“But the wonder still is,” said Helmer, 
when they had decided that the family 
must be told, “that all this time this 
lovely thing was waiting for me—and I 
never knew it!” 

Bernice smiled—faintly. 
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Author of “ The Little Red House in the Hollow,” “ The Dream Life of Jane Dorr,” ete, 


An unusual story of two sons. David, the unselfish, claims his own. 


RS. HANDFORTH was in 

M close communion with her let- 

ter. A high-spirited, rather 

biased woman, her face bore the mem- 

ory of suffering even in the moment of 
her delight. 

“Annie, Annie!” she called instinc- 
tively. 

From the hallway materialized a mid- 
dle-aged servant, who had long ago 
brought her country personality into 
that city home, permeating the atmos- 
phere like a geranium leaf in a jar of 
jelly. 

“Oh, Annie, such good news! How 
can I tell you?” 

“Try!” suggested Annie dryly. 

With facile affection, Mrs. Hand- 
forth threw her arms about the gaunt 
figure and felt Annie’s kind pressure 
in return. 

“Kenton’s coming home!” 

The dramatic announcement failed of 
the desired effect. Ashamed of her 
unresponsiveness, Annie stood playing 
with her apron, honest eyes lowered. 

“Cured?” she asked baldly. 

The mother bridled slightly, for she 
could brook no criticism of her son 


from others, and with the very thought 
of him she drew apart in passionate 
monopoly. But Annie was a privileged 
person. : 

“There seems no doubt of it this 
time. Doctor Kinsella says they have a 
great surprise for us. I supposé that 
means Kenton is keen tq plunge him- 
self in work.” 

A wave of intense and bitter feeling 
swept over Annie’s face, but aloud she 
said: 

“Tf he only would have a mind to for 
Mr. David’s sake! When’s he calcu- 
late to get here?” 

“The steamer docked yesterday 
noon, and I shouldn’t be surprised if by 
evening Oh, Annie, I can’t help 
crying, I’m so happy! This time I 
really believe!” 

She sought her chair and shed a few 
illogical tears, while Annie, with amuse- 
ment and good-heartedness, patted her 
shoulder. 

“Bless you, ma’am, you always be- 
lieved !” 

But Mrs. Handforth was deliber- 
ately deaf. Her cheeks had taken on 
a delicate flush, like a young girl’s in 
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anticipation of love. 
with 2 graceful energy and threw a 


She sprang up 


critical glance about the charming 
room, severe in simplicity, yet with 
concessions to comfort, the table toler- 
ating a wilderness of books, an intimate 
chair nearby, and a sewing stand that 
refused to be orderly. She fluttered 
about doing negligible things to the fur- 
niture, the while Annie schooled herself 
to absorb with patience the directions 
for dinner, minute, momentous direc- 
tions. 

‘Dear Kenton had such pronounced 
tastes! Now with David it didn’t mat- 
ter; David was lacking in appreciation 
of what Kenton termed “the romance 
of food.” It scarcely occurred to Mrs. 
Handforth that David had not been 
told the news, or that Karl, her grand- 
son and Kenton’s motherless boy, was 
as yet in ignorance of it. She was still 
futilely busy when the home-keeping 
David unobtrusively entered, an old 
man of twenty-nine, with conscience 
hung about his neck like a millstone. 

David was as blond as those early 
Britons discovered by the Romans on 
their first expedition to the island and 
pronounced “not Angles, but angels.” 
Nature had designed him for the joy 
of living, but the exigencies of life had 
dimmed his splendor. From his dead 
father, he had inherited a weight of ob- 
ligations, and he had accepted his spir- 
itual endowment with proud resigna- 
tion. Mechanically he dropped into his 
mother’s chair, looked his watch in the 
face, and picked up the morning paper. 
Then he scented her excitement. 
“What’s up, mother?’ he yawned, 
lifting his head for the matutinal kiss. 

“Kenton is coming home, dear Da- 
vid!” 

She stood away to regard his tell- 
tale face and enjoy his surprise. When 
her silence had forced him to accept it 
as truth, he met her eyes with censored 
calm, though underneath it all, tumult 
pounded within him. 
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“Tt can’t be true, mother, of his own 
accord,” \ 

“That’s what Annie said, but it is 
true!” she exulted. “And he’s coming 
to us regenerated, starved out for 
wholesome occupation! It simply 
means, David, that alcoholism is a 
moral as well as a physical disease. 
When it ceases its ravages of the body, 
the mind recovers, too. You see, 
mother knew what was best for him, 
dear. She knew that everything would 
come right if we were unsparing in our 
efforts, unsparing in expense, too. Now 
you'll have Kenton to share your re- 
sponsibility in the business. Aren’t you 
glad?” 

But David sat staring into space with 
an expression of disbelief on his face. 


“Glad?” he muttered. “It seems 
such a puny word!” 
Her hand fell on his shoulder. She 


was ever pleading, mutely or otherwise, 
for Kenton. 

“We'll soon forget what we’ve been 
through—that terrible crisis of our af- 
fairs you managed alone, and all that 
we've suffered—when we have him 
back again, his own fine self.” 

Still staring before him, the young 
man spoke with an effort: 

“Yes, mother.” 

He reached up and covered her hand. 

“We'll remember how horribly he’s 
paid,” she went on softly. “Those 
dreadful cures, the deadly desire, and 
the racking remorse!” 

He had hard hold of himself now not 
to appear ironical. 

“Yes, indeed, mother.” 

But the thought persisted rebelliously 
—Kenton had never paid the piper; 
they had paid for him, he and his 
mother, to the last cent and the last 
ounce of effort. As he rose to set his 
face toward the keen business day, his 
mother rushed to him and figuratively 
offered him a sweetmeat. What she 


had to spare from Kenton she was al- 
ways quite sweet about giving to David. 
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“There'll be Kenton in the business 
now, Davy.” She tossed the realization 
as lightly as a ball. ‘You can ask her 
now, dear! You can ask her now!” 

“Who?” he demanded with uncon- 
scious roughness. ‘‘And—what?” 

“Her,” she repeated, essaying a fresh 
smile, “Aramie—to marry you.” 

David was slow to grasp the import 
of her words, but when he did, a spasm 
of sensitive fear passed over his face. 
Surely she must hear the throbbing of 
awakened chords within him. Breath- 
ing heavily, he turned toward the fire- 
place with the tiny, bright heart of coals 
persisting like the hopes he had carried 
all these years. 

“Of course,” said his mother’s voice 
in offended justification, “I merely sug- 
gested. But there! No doubt you’ve 
entirely forgotten poor Aramie by 
now.” 

And she left him to his mental iso- 
lation. In all his reticent, prosaic life, 
no such primitive moment as this had 
ever come to David Handforth. He 
laughed. It was not a pleasant laugh. 
It came from him rude and raw, and 
Annie, hearing him from the next 
room, was as shocked as she would 
have been to surprise some strong man 
sobbing. Forget Aramie, with her 
frail, sweet-lipped beauty and her stead- 
fast, immortal soul? As hope stirred 
faintly within him, an expression of 
crazed joy awoke in his eyes, and it be- 
came vitally necessary that his welling 
emotions have outlet. At the psycho- 
logical moment, he spied “good old 
Annie” and rushed to drag her in. 

“Would you mind—that is, I must 
talk to some one, Annie, or burst!” 

Flattered and frightened, she yielded 
to him. He thrust her unceremoniously 
into a chair and began to pace up and 
down. 

“You probably never knew,” he 
burst out all at once, “what I was suf- 
fering when Kenton went abroad? 
You didn’t know how I kept a hand at 


my throat to throttle the coward in me 
that wanted to chuck the whole thing 
and run?” 

“No,” she answered, her face twisted 
into sympathy, “but a body could see 
there’d been too much put upon yer. 
You went through it with real good 
courage, poor lad.” 

“Oh, well,” he disclaimed credit, “a 
man doesn’t fold up like an accordion 
every time he gets a wallop.” 

From his pocket he boyishly pro- 
duced a photograph case, and his eyes 
triumphed when the hard-bitten fea- 
tures of Annie melted. 

“She’s much prettier than that,” he 
boasted. Then, confidingly, “But I’m 
awfully fond of this little picture. It’s 
been with me a long time, and she 
looks so sort of quaint—like a child 
that’s been told to watch for a bird to 
come out of the camera.” 

“And good,” said Annie. 

He. smiled with security on that 
point. 

“Yes, Madonna eyes, but a witty 
mouth. You'd love her yourself, Annie, 
just as I did.” 

“Ts she dead?’ asked Annie, and 
piously folded her hands. 

He withdrew the photograph fear- 
fully. 

“What an idea! And yet she might 
be. No, she was full of singing life 
when I saw her last. But that was 
an age ago. It’s six months since I’ve 
even heard from her. Do you remem- 
ber when my brother went abroad? It 
was then I realized what Aramie meant 
to me. She seemed a kind of answer 
to everything. Then, in back of all the 
companionship, I found there was a 
rarer thing between us. She seemed to 
hold out something maternal, something 
mother has never given me, kind as 
she is. You know how Ken has al- 
ways been her concern, so much quicker 
and cleverer than I?” 

Indeed Annie knew that, for Mrs. 
Handforth, there had been but one son 
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in the real sense. But David was spir- 
itually returning to that wonder time 
of his love, to the night when he had 
surprised it in his heart and learned it 
from her lips. 

“T wanted to tell her,” he came back 
to the woman for sympathy. “You 
can’t know what it cost me not to.” 

Annie’s worn hands twitched to com- 
fort him, but she rigidly controlled 
them. David’s face was averted, and 
there was just his bright, rumpled hair 
to stir her woman’s heart. 

“When I remember,” he: told her 
dully, “I go frantic. Mother’s grief 
was so big and absorbing, there was 
room in her heart only for that. She 
said that we couldn’t assume respon- 
sibility for another, with Kenton as he 
was, Karl to be taken care of, and the 
business in jeopardy. She told me Ara- 
mie would wait if she cared for me, 
and so I was forced to silence, feeling 
her letters becoming hurt, then cold, 
then—oh, God !—friendly !” 

He rose, searching pitifully for his 
cloak of reserve. It was proof of his 
essential loneliness that he had made a 
servant his confidante, but Annie’s un- 
spoken sympathy was sweet. 

“Thank Heaven, that’s ended!’ He 
counterfeited lightness, rising and 
thrusting his hands into his pockets. 
Annie followed his movements ador- 
ingly. 

“An’ me all the time thinkin’ it was 
Mr. Kenton’s little wife ye loved, Mr. 
David!” 

“That poor child? I was sorry for 
her, -Annie, as frail as a flower and 
about as uncalculating, and Ken was— 
you know. Well, God was good to 
Hilda, Annie.” 

“Yes,” mused the woman dryly, “He 
let her die.” 

Then, regretting the melancholy 
trend of the conversation, she cocked 
her head to one side and regarded him 
with birdlike perspicacity. 

“Don’t go, Mr. David, till you've 
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written—your pretty,” she urged sen- 
timentally. “Tell her everything.” 

His smile flashed forth irresistibly. 

“Shall 1?” 

But already the desk drew him, and 
silence ensued, save for his hurrying 
pen. 

As David wrote, the outer door 
opened and a lad of some ten years 
entered with ponderous slowness. He 
was of goblin build, fostering the im- 
pression, when he walked, that his feet 
were on rockers. His. forehead was 
large and bulging, he wore bone- 
rimmed spectacles, and he carried in 
one hand a mammoth, ill-shapen beet. 
It was as if his glasses had magnified 
the beet. 

“See,” he said, exploiting it, 
what I found for my collection! 
it. It’s such a freak, like me!” 

And as David glanced around indul- 
gently, he explained the points of it 
with scientific precision. A curious 
mixture of intellect and weakness, Karl 
required careful handling, and David 
sometimes despaired of ever wholly un- 
derstanding him. Looking at Karl, he 
would remember poor, neglected Hilda, 
and black thoughts would come into his 
heart. Touched by the ludicrous pic- 
ture the boy presented, his uncle 
dropped his pen and extended his hand. 

“Do you know, Karl, that your father 
is expected this evening? That 
means,” announced David, with his in- 
evitable conscience, “that he’ll be your 
daddy now.” 

“T remember him,” conceded Karl, 
strictly neutral. “He wore riding 
clothes and always had a good time, and 
sometimes he whacked me with his crop 
—in play, I guess, but the crop meant 
it.” 

David bit his lip. 

“Tt must have been in play, Karl, for 
—well, he’s your daddy.” 

“But ?’m your boy,” was the hurt re- 
joinder. 

“You'll always be that,” David as- 
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sured him, for the moment unmanned, 
“but in a way, you see, his is a prior 
claim, so you must be glad to see him.” 

“All right,” agreed Karl amicably. 
“It’s immaterial to me.” 

His vocabulary was an ever-growing 
wonder, and David concealed a smile. 
Then he thrust a coin into the boy’s 
cutstretched hand, a hand peculiarly 
like an old man’s. 

“Run to the post box and drop in this 
letter and, Karl, after you put it in, 
pull down the lid to see if it really 
slipped through, and—and, Karl, hang 
around till you see the postman collect 
it!” 

Karl treated him to a gargoyle wink 
and took his departure. 

“Oh, sugar!” was his knowing com- 
ment, 

Later, David, too, was one with the 
mellow morning, knowing he would be 
late for business and not caring. He 
felt a glad renascence, and found him- 
self suddenly endowed with a voice 
which happiness prompted him to use 
in tuneless scraps of song. How Ara- 
mie had laughed at his inability to 
carry an air! Now he was able to re- 
member without the penalty of pain. 
And his body, strong in well-being, 
marched hand in hand with his spirit. 

The men at the factory, who had 
stood by him in the uphill fight of the 
past two years, were quick to note the 
change. They had not known that he 
could laugh, and they seemed to draw 
nearer him in a pleasant, indescribable 
way. The spring day drew to a pensive 
close, and he walked home, almost 
visibly companioned by charitable 
thoughts. 

Poor old Ken! After all, he had had 
to be given this last chance, and if 
mother seemed to love him because of 
his frailties rather than in spite of them, 
why, that was her weakness and her 
strength, 

At home Mrs. Handforth was dress- 
ing, for she had asked some friends in 


that evening to welcome Kenton back. 
Karl, demoralized by the killing of the 
fatted calf, sauntered from the kitchen, 
licking his lips, and was about to take 
a look for his uncle when he encoun- 
tered at the front door a young woman 
in traveling clothes. She emanated a 
fragrance delicately enticing. 

“Oh, how do you do? May I come 
in?” She was engagingly humorous. 

“You’re in already,” said Karl, with 
a boy’s terrible frankness. 

“Then may I stay?” She hesitated, 
in some awe of that small, but sophis- 
ticated figure. 

With inimitable manner, he indicated 
a chair. 

“My grandmother’s busy dressing. 
My father’s coming home, but 4 

“Thanks, I think I won’t sit down.” 
She acknowledged his condescension 
with a smile. “You say you’re expect- 
ing your father? Oh, then you must 
be very happy.” 

“Well, we’re going to have a grand 
dinner.” He conceded the advantages 
of the arrival. 

Her eyes revealed anxiety. 

“I didn’t mean that exactly—but 
glad to have a real father again.” 

Karl spread his diminutive chest and 
regarded her sharply. 

“An uncle’s good enough,” he got out 
slowly, but on guard against sentiment. - 
“Uncle Dave’s a cinch—awful easy. 
He gave me a quarter this morning for 
doin’ nothin’ ’tall ’cept postin’ a letter. 
A nawful important letter, I guess.” 

But his wink was lost upon her. Of 
a sudden her face was sad and intro- 
spective. She was picturing David in 
close companionship with this uncanny 
child, and the incongruity of it bor- 
dered on pathos. 

“It was your uncle I wished to see.” 
She twisted slim hands in distress, 

“Well, you can sit down, then, ’cuz 
I gotta go an’ freeze the ice cream. 
He'll be. home soon, kinder tired an’ 
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glum, with lots o’ 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” she echoed humbly, 
wishing that he had not left her in the 
dark, both in the literal and the fig- 
urative sense. 

For here in David’s house her task 
loomed momentous; she wanted to 
break down and weep. At this junc- 
ture, Annie entered quietly and, with 
the pressing of a button, the shaded 
lamps sprang into glow like dusky, 
night-blooming flowers. Simultane- 
ously there was a step in the hall, and 
her heart’s high, throbbing answer. 
Annie had never seen her before, but 
knew her instantly. Instinctively she 
retreated as David entered, with the 
papers beneath his arm which repre- 
sented the evening’s unrelenting pro- 
gram, but with an air of lightness for- 
eign to Karl’s prediction. As she rose, 
he stood regarding her with the humil- 
ity one accords one’s transient visions. 

At that moment all the maternal in 
Aramie West went out to him, a ten- 
derness more dangerous than infatua- 
tion. But the situation demanded her 
strength and her control. Determined 
to master it, she arrived at being only 
faint and weak. 

‘“Aramie!”” He spoke hoarsely. 

“Oh, David dear!” She was fairly 
successful in response. “How glad I 
am to see you!” 

With the tangible evidence of her 
hand, he became more assured, though 
his speech was fumbling like that of 
a man in a dream. 

“How fitting that I should find you 
here! You always seem near when peo- 
ple light their lamps. Do you remem- 
ber the lights aléng the cliff at W di 

She nodded, with a wave of color, 
her eyes lighting to strange beauty. 

“And the tangle of wild roses where 
we used to walk beside the bay—and, 
oh, the scent of bayberry and thyme 
across our sand dune, David!” 

“Not forgetting,” he added joyously, 
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“the hotel’s collection of antiques and 
horribles, all eager to chaperon us!” 

She wiped away tears of laughter. 
It was David who had taken the situ- 
ation from her and made it just the 
blessed reunion of a man and a woman 
who had loved. She must make an 
effort. But David went on in the same 
dreamy voice: 

“It’s been two years, Aramie. How 
many days is that?” His quick laugh 
was almost like the old David’s. 
“Only think, I wrote you this morn- 
ing! It’s the unbelievable coincidence. 
I haven’t the remotest idea how you 
came here and I don’t care, for now 
you'll stay. Mother is happy, too, ex- 
pecting home my brother Kenton from 
across. You never met Kenton. May 
I remove the pins?” 

She became aware that the sensitive, 
exploring hands, with such power to 
set her trembling in the past, were hov- 
ering about her hair and the sleek, small 
turban that crowned her head. 

“David!” she protested, faint 
joy. 

“Are you real?’ he demanded close 
to her face. 

“Yes, oh, yes!” she answered in 
fright and in corroboration. “My 
steamer docked yesterday. I’ve been 
in England for six months. I’m a real 
woman, silly.” 

“T’m a man,” he answered hoarsely, 
and without warning took her in his 
arms, kissing her till, in sweet and 
shameful weakness, she had no power 
to combat him, till he seemed to have 
drawn her very life away and left her 
sinking in a death more delicious than 
any life she had known. 

“Oh, David!” she cried brokenly, and 
staggered away from him, seeking to 
distill into ragged .phrases the truth he 
must accept. “It is too late! I came 
to tell you She whipped herself 
into a rage of resentment. “Once I 
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was yours for the asking. That other 
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“What you thought was true, littlest,” 
he pressed after her in distress. “Let 
me explain ¥ 

“You should have explained then, 
and I would have listened. It’s too 
late now,” and he saw the tragedy in 
her face. ‘“‘While I was in England, 
| met your brother. I saw the kind of 
man he is, the trial he must be to you. 
Every one there is fired by the spirit 
of sacrifice, and it occurred to me I 
might be doing a great thing for Ken- 
ton, spiritually maimed, by saving him 
from himself. And his need of me! 
Oh,” she challenged, “you have no idea 
how a woman needs to be needed!” 

His incredulous silence increased her 
defiance. 

“Yes’—she nodded vehemently—“I 
have given Kenton my promise, and he 
in turn has sworn a solemn oath to 
henceforth do his duty by his boy— 
and you.” 

And as he continued to watch her 
in horror, she went on, justifying her- 
self after the fashion of those who re- 
nounce the one big ideal. 

“What better thing was there for 
me, David? After caring for you, I 
could let-‘no man win me to the thought 
of love—and Kenton was your brother. 
So I came on ahead to tell you. That 
was Doctor Kinsella’s surprise, for he 
says I am the only real cure Kenton 
could have.” 

3ut she pressed her fingers to her 
eyes, afraid to look longer upon his 
shocked face. Believing that he had 
held her lightly, she nevertheless 
shared his suffering. 

Outside there was the frank banging 
of a trunk and Mrs. Handforth’s voice 
lifted in welcome. Slowly in David's 
eyes dawned the knowledge of how he 
had been cheated. Then Kenton, his 
mother, and the doctor entered volubly. 
Evidently Kenton had been prompt with 
his news, for Mrs. Handforth’s face 
already proclaimed it. At that moment, 
she would have accepted any one her 








prodigal had produced in the role of 
future daughter-in-law, much more 
such an acquisition as Aramie, and ab- 
sorbed as she was by the present, the 
possibility of David’s still caring for 
the girl became remote. 

How smart Kenton looked, and how 
carelessly cosmopolitan! What a pic- 
ture mother and son made! David 
drew back, hurt by the glitter of them. 

“My dear child’—Mrs. Handforth 
appropriated Aramie—‘‘how delightful 
to have you back! Kenton has just 
been telling me—and now I know what 
the doctor meant by his surprise!” 

The doctor, a young man with an in- 
cipient beard, smiled his complacence 
at the match. David could see that the 
gay spontaneity of them had affected 
Aramie, Even he felt its insidious in- 
fluence, and the old conventional im- 
pulse returned—to withdraw with his 
hurt and suffer in silence. Then into 
his beaten face came the protest of his 
manhood. What had it gained him, 
playing the worm? Aramie was prom- 
ised to Kenton now because he had not 
had the backbone to claim her, They 
had tried to cheat him, but he would 
not be cheated. 

“How are you, Davy Jones?” de- 
manded the homecomer with patron- 
age. ‘Where are your congratula- 
tions? I declare, you’ve grown to be a 
glum dog!” 

“T can’t shake your hand,” said 
David with dynamic calm. The atmos- 
phere of the room had changed subtly 
as they recognized his hostility. “Nor 
will I congratulate you.” 

“But, David ” began his mother 
painfully. 

“Kenton has stolen from me, 
mother.” David turned upon her with 
quiet acumen. “He stole my right to 
ask Aramie to marry me, and while I 
waited, he asked her himself. Yes, that 
is what he did for us, Aramie and me. 
Isn’t it true, littlest ?” 

Her dark head drooped, while glad- 
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ness, like physical joy, assailed her. 
Doctor Kinsella manifested the shocked 
concern of those who pretend there is 
no cake beneath the frosting of life. 
3ut Aramie suddenly gave them her 
eyes, candid as a boy’s with the truth. 
For the first time, she saw herself man- 
aged into a loveless union by this im- 
mature doctor, with his mistaken 
standards of goodness. She saw her- 
self as the prop of a weakling, and the 
vision appalled her. Kenton’s face was 
honest in its surprise. 

“That’s an infernal lie, for if you 
ever cared for Aramie, I swear I did 
not know it.” 

“How could I tell him, David?” she 
appealed, and the tone was unmistak- 
able. 

It brought Kenton to her side with a 
supplicating hand on her wrist. 

But David had cast off his old hor- 
ror of “scenes.” 

“I'd rather you didn’t do that,” he 
asserted dangerously. “Let 
alone. Aramie belongs to me.” 

To see her sons thus ranged against 
each other in open hostility was cruci- 
fying to a mother of men, but the girl 
between the two brothers glowed sav- 
age and proud. - 

“You know it now,” David was say- 
ing grimly, “and mother has always 
known it, but she would have let me 
be cheated out of life and love without 
a qualm. . Mother,” he reproached her, 


Aramie 
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as his hands went out to cradle the 
girl’s head, “see how nearly you came 
to ruining both our lives!” 

“But, mother,” pleaded Kenton, and 
he caught at her shoulders in desper- 
ate urgency, “I need her so! I must 
have something for which to live and 
be decent. It’s real this time. Help 
me!” 

“Hush!” she quieted him unexpect- 
edly. “It’s David who needs her, and 
they love each other. 

Yearningly she moved nearer the 
two, seeing not Kenton, but David, 
as the shorn lamb, and with this new 
perspective was roused a fierce, protec- 
tive love for him. Consciousness of 
fault in that greatest of all careers for 
a woman dimmed her eyes. 

“David, David!” she whispered re- 
pentantly, “I’ve been a very bad mother 
to—one of my sons.” 

The 
Karl, 


Can’t you see?” 


doctor coughed 


remembering his 


decorously. 
promise to 
David, was advancing into the room 
toward Kenton. 

“How do you do?” he proferred civ- 
illy; then, with uncanny perception, he 
noted that the other’s old superficial 
gayety was gone, and the fact touched 
him. “Have you come home to be my 
father?” he asked. 

In the doorway stood Annie, her ex- 
pression reminiscent of “‘the smile on 
the face of the tiger.” 

“Dinner is served,’’ she said. 
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An absorbing romance of married life—of young love that is sweet 
and thrilling, and of jealousy and passion that are dangerous. 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED. 

Marjorie McDermot, daughter of. kindly, easy-going Doctor McDermot of Salesport, 
and Asa Pincheon, son of a wealthy summer resident of the town, meeting by accident, fall 
in love at first sight and are married shortly after. In spite of the passionate love between 
them, there are possibilities of tragedy in their marriage. Marjoric, true daughter of her 
father, is generous, warm-hearted, full of eager friendliness for all the world; Asa, though 
fine in many ways, is a true Puritan in others, narrow, self-righteous, swift to condemn 
and slow to forgive. The first clash between them comes on their honeymoon, when Asa 
objects to Marjorie’s accepting a portrait of her mother from a young artist, Eric Curtis, 
to whom Marjorie feels almost as close as a sister. Asa is really jealous of Marjorie’s 
affection for Eric, but he puts his objection on the ground that the picture is too valuable 
a gift for her to accept from a man not related to her. He is too blindly in love, however, 
to press the issue. But after he and Marjorie return to Boston, his jealousy of Eric 
increases. The young artist has a studio in town, and Marjorie sees a good deal of him. 
A cousin of Asa’s, Evadne Lawrence, to whom Asa had been paying desultory attentions 
before he met Marjorie, takes Eric up as a sort of fad and persuades Asa to let him paint 
Marjorie’s portrait. The crisis comes when Eric is sued by a jeweler for some presents 
he has made to a French actress, Madame Médore, to whom he has been notoriously 
devoted. Fhe newspapers, in playing up the story, mention the fact that he is painting 
the portrait of Mrs. Asa Pincheon. This is too much for Asa, and he forbids Marjorie 
to have anything more to do with Eric. Marjorie refuses to give up a friend simply 
because he has got himself into a scrape, and the result is the first really serious quarrel 
between the young people. 


CHAPTER X., still bleak and forbidding with leafless 
O Asa got home yesterday? Did he vines and straw-wrapped bushes. 
S have a good trip to Detroit?” “He got home yesterday, I think you 
Mollie McDermot looked up said?” The mother’s voice was miracu- 
from her inevitable mending and __lously guileless, and her eyes were once 
glanced shrewdly at Marjorie’s pale, again upon the heel of her stocking. 
apathetic face. They were sitting to- “Last night,” Marjorie confirmed the 
gether in the renovated bedroom, all time of Asa’s return. Her voice was 
bright chintzes and weathered oak, lifeless. 
which had been the young Pincheons’ Suddenly she turned from the win- 
Christmas present to Mrs. McDermot. dow overlooking the garden and cried, 





Marjorie was unexpectedly spending 
the day at her old home. 

“Oh, yes, I believe so.” The girl 
brought her eyes back from a survey of 
the untidy old garden below the house, 


with an animation which her manner 
had lacked during the whole of the 
Visit : 

“Mother, what time is it? Is your 
watch right ?” 


*The first installment of this story appeared in the September number of SmitTuH’s. 
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She was at the bureau by this time, 
looking at the face of the old-fashioned 
thick gold watch at the end of the old- 
fashioned long gold chain which was 
among the earliest of her recollections. 

“T wonder if I could make the three- 
fourteen back to town.” 

“T think you’d better call up central. 
I dropped my watch in front of Gif- 
ford’s meat market the other day, and 
it’s been a little uncertain ¢ver since. 
I wouldn’t go hy it.” 

She spoke placidly, but when Mar- 
jorie, acting upon her suggestion, went 
to the telephone stand, she studied the 
girl’s face intensely. She had known 
its every look for more than twenty- 
five years. This was the first time that 
she had ever seen it blighted by that air 
of a secret trouble. Worried, annoyed, 
sad—she had seen it all of these. But 
never before had it been marked for 
her wise, loving eyes with the mark of 
something hidden, not to be shared. 

“Oh, dear, mother! Why can’t this 
family ever keep a timepiece right? 
Your watch is wrong! I can’t make the 
three-fourteen. I shan’t get back to the 
city until nearly dinner time.” 

“T’m sorry, chicken! If you had let 
me know when you came down x 
Mrs. McDermot began vaguely. Then 
her face brightened. There was the 
sound of a closing door. “There’s your 
father, now. , Perhaps he could run you 
over to Canterbury. There may be a 
train on that branch.” 

“T’ll look it up in the time-table,” 
cried Marjorie hopefully, “while you’re 
asking dad os 

“She broke off. There was a rap at 
the door. 

“May I come in, Mrs. McDermot?” 
It was Eric’s voice. 

“Yes. Oh, how do you do, Eric? 
What brings you to the provinces to- 
day?” 

Eric, very debonair and cheerful, 
was shaking hands with his hostess. 
He was explaining that the doctor had 








picked him up near the station, had 
run him up to the house, and had now 
gone into his office downstairs. 

“And what,” he wanted to know of 
Marjorie, “are you doing here, after 
throwing me down on a sitting?” 

“Oh, I wanted to see my mother. 
Homesick. Besides, I had so many 
things to do to-day that the only way I 
could preserve my sanity was not to do 
any of them—just to cut and run. And 
so I did. But how about you?” 

“T have a perfectly good reason. I 
left a lot of sketches and some materi- 
als up in Dan’s closet last fall—some 
Spanish-costume things. We need 
them for arranging the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Bazaar. And since you left me 
high and dry, I thought I might as well 
put in the time coming down here. Be- 
sides, I wanted to see your mother. I 
wanted to reassure her mind. You 
saw about the silly suit that fool jeweler 
started against me?” He looked in- 
quiringly toward Mollie McDermot. 

She shook her head reprovingly at 
him, but her eyes twinkled. 

“Yes, I saw it. But when are you 
going to grow up? When are you going 
to learn not to buy things just because 
you like the look of them at the mo- 
ment?” 

“Never, I hope,” declared Eric airily. 
“That’s the only reason for ever buy- 
ing anything, or for ever doing any- 
thing—because you want to do it at the 
moment, regardless of consequences.” 

““You’re a silly boy,” declared Mrs. 
McDermot with a little asperity. “And 
you run the risk of being a very unkind 
one. This business of having what you 
want when you want it and doing what 
you please at the moment is apt to make 
trouble for other people. Take this 
poor jeweler, for example 2 





“Poor jeweler nothing! The man’s 
paid. Of course I paid him. He knew 
perfectly well that I was going to, as 
soon as I got the money. What he was 
after was advertising. He got it. So 
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did the New York Spring Academy 


Exhibition. And the Holton prize. I 
ought to get some kind of a rebate or 
commission from them all! But that’s 
one of my reasons for coming down— 
just to get your scolding over. Have 
you been getting into debt, too, Mar- 
jorie—doing the things you ought not 
to do and leaving undone those you 
ought to do?” 

“If Marjorie’s been doing anything 
foolish,” her mother struck in, with one 
of her keen glances toward the girl, 
“she hasn’t confessed it.. I’m vain 
enough to believe that she just came 
down to see us. Merely a little home- 
sick, as she says.” 

Marjorie rewarded her mother’s ex- 
pression of confidence with a smile, a 
brilliant, happy smile. 

“T’ve found a train from Canter- 
bury,” she announced breathlessly. “If 
only father can drive me-over, every- 
thing will be all right ” She broke 
off in some embarrassment as she heard 
her own telltale expression. “I don’t 
mean that anything’s wrong,” she added 
hastily. “Only I should like to get 
home well before dinner.” 

Doctor McDermot, it appeared, was 
happily free for an hour. He could 
take Marjorie across country to the 
other railroad line without, as she put 
it, “without having any one die on him” 
in the interim. The shadow that had 
been upon her all day lifted. She was 
as eager to get back to her place in town 
as she had been eager to leave it. 

“T'll come along with you, if I may,” 
announced Eric cheerfully, reappearing 
in Mrs. McDermot’s room with a port- 
folio of sketches and an armful of fab- 
rics. “It was going to be rather a 
jam to get around to the rehearsal in 
time. Miss Lawrence calls those re- 
hearsals too early. A civilized human 
being ought to be mixing the oil and 
vinegar for his salad at eight o’clock. 
So I'll come along with you, unless 
you've got some secrets to talk over.” 
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“T haven’t any secrets,” said Mar- 
jorie. 

3ut she said it a trifle lifelessly. For 
once, she was in no mood for Eric. All 
her thoughts were sweeping on toward 
her meeting with Asa. She did not 
understand how, but in some mysteri- 
ous way her little runaway visit to her 
mother had solved a problem, had 
healed a hurt. When she had left her 
charming apartment, she had been pos- 
sessed by a dull sense of injury and 
injustice. Asa had made no further 
reference to their quarrel of the night 
before. He had not, as her hope and 
her love had half led her to expect, 
come to her, penitently, and begged her 
to forgive his anger, his tyranny. But 
neither had he attempted any further 
enforcement of his wishes. 

At the breakfast table, he had been 
formally polite. He had made one or 
two casual references to news in the 
paper. He had kissed her good-by 
almost punctiliously. And he had left 
her with the sense of outrage even 
stronger than it had been the night be- 
fore. In her hasty breaking of all her 
engagements for the day, and in her 
flight down to Salesport, there had been 
an element of defiance to him. She 
would not lead his life; she would lead 
her own, old life—for this day at least! 

Of course she had confided nothing 
to her mother. At least she had con- 
fided nothing through the medium of 
language. Not for worlds would she 
have. spoken against her husband. Not 
for worlds would she have exposed to 
any other eyes the conduct and the 
opinions which to her seemed so narrow 
and ungenerous. She was angered 
against him, but, even so, the instinct to 
protect him from criticism was strong 
within her. 

Besides, of what earthly use would it 
be to tell her mother the circumstances 
of their estrangement? Her mother 
and her father had never, she was quite 
sure, quarreled in all their life together. 


Asa Pincheon 
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‘* May I come in, Mrs. McDermot ?” 

It was Eric’s voice. ‘*And what,” 

he wanted to know of Marjorie, ‘‘are 

you doing here, after throwing me 
down on a sitting ?” 


Yet, mysteriously, the instinct that 
had led her home had proved the right 
one. There was some spiritual con- 
tagion of affection there. In that abode 
of outgiving kindliness, of warm toler- 
ances, there had come upon her a sud- 
den rush of generous feeling toward 
Asa. Why, her heart seemed to say, 
of course! How could she claim such 
depth of understanding, such loyal for- 
givenesses, for the faults and foibles of 
all the rest of the world and yet exclude 
him? It seemed to her that love and 
comprehension surged anew and heal- 
ingly upon a spirit numbed by the first, 
devastating experience of a violent hos- 
tility toward one beloved. 








And it would have been so with Asa, 
also—she knew it. At some moment of 
his day, too, light had broken upon the 
cloudiness of his soul. Of course, of 
course! To him also had come the 
divine voice saying: “But, foolish chil- 
dren, you love each other! What else 
matters ?” 

Still, she wished that Eric were not 
to be the companion of her return trip. 
It was not that she had any longer any 
fear of Asa’s attitude toward him; the 
clearing of her own spirit of its ani- 
mosities had somehow removed all 


doubts of her husband’s ultimate under- 
standing. But she would have liked to 
be alone with her father, and then she 
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would have liked to be alone with her 
thoughts, her new, deep, glad conviction 
that anger could not coexist with love. 

“Let me take the wheel, dad,” she 
said, as they stood in front of the house. 
“T haven’t driven since I was married.” 

“All right. Oh, how are you, doc- 
tor?” Another car had drawn up be- 
hind the shabby runabout. 

“I’m just in time, doctor.” The new- 
spoke with nervous speed. 
“There’s been an accident down at the 
mill, Jump into my machine, will you? 
We'll need to get as many men as we 
can——”’ 

“I was just going to drive my daugh- 
ter over to Canterbury to catch a train 
there——”’ 

“How do you do, Mrs. Pincheon? 
Glad to see you. You can drive your- 
self, I know. Leave the car at Adam- 
son’s garage, and I'll take your father 
after it as soon as we can be 
spared.” 

“Oh, father! Oh, Doctor Carson!’ 
Marjorie’s face was distressed. “But 
that will be so much trouble for you. 
Of course I could wait for the down 
train from here 2 

“Nonsense, Marjy!” struck in Mrs, 
McDermot, who had accompanied the 
group to the sidewalk. She had di- 
vined some deep reason for the girl’s 
visit, some deep reason for her sudden 
impatience to be back. ahead. 
You'll be in town an hour earlier this 
way. And I'll make Doctor Carson 
take me along to Canterbury when he 
drives your father over, and I'll come 
back with him, It’s a lovely day, and I 
shall enjoy it. Off with you!” 

“Well, if you don’t think it’s too 
much work. Call me up and tell me 
about the mill, will you, mother? And 
what we can do, Asa and I, if there’s 
serious trouble ?” 

Warmth and confidence again in- 
folded She knew how prompt 
would be Asa’s response to any need of 
which she told him among the ‘mill 


comer 


over 
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her. 
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She was proud of him, of 
sense of civic usefulness. 
She was glad that he had the means as 
well as the will to be kind in emer- 
gencies, 


his strong 


she called as 
“I’m sorry 

Tell her not to 

bob her hair—her hair’s so pretty.” 


“My love to Frances,” 
she adjusted her switches. 
not to have seen her. 


She met the farewell smile in her 
mother’s eyes fully, gladly. 
“Everything is all right. I was a 


silly, bad-tempered little fool,’ was the 
message she silently telegraphed. 

And her mother’s answer was: 
“You're a young thing in love, my dear, 
and there are all manner of misunder- 
standings and hurts ahead of you, but 
not one of them matters if you bring 
love and common sense to bear!” 

The road to Canterbury was charm- 
ing, even in bleak March. It wound in- 
ward from Salesport and the scent of 
the sea, through woods and hills and 
scattered farm lands, for ten or twelve 
miles, until it came to Canterbury, 
which would have been a mere hamlet 
but for the meeting of two branches of 
a railroad line, which elevated it to the 
doubtful dignity of a country junction. 
The road was an old-fashioned country 
one of dirt, wet in spots with spring 
thaw, but firm enough for travel. 

Eric talked: when did not Eric talk, 
she wondered! He was chattering of 
Spain and of Evadne Lawrence’s ba- 
zaar; of the New York Spring Acad- 
emy Exhibition, and of a supper he 
meant to give at his studio; of Trudy 
Crothers, and what a good wife she 
would make for the somewhat saturnine 
Dan; of Frances’ recent trial flight into 
the realms of “freedom.” Frances had 
had a vers libre poem published in the 
Boston Transcript and, heartened by 
this success, she talked of giving up her 
position in Miss Baird’s School and of 
“living her own life” in Boston. 

“She seems to think that smocks and 
cropped hair are the badges of the liv- 
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ing-one’s-own-life brigade,” commented 
Eric. 

But to all his amusing fusillade of 
chronicle and criticism, Marjorie made 
but absent-minded replies. She smiled, 
and her eyes, when occasionally she 
lifted them for a moment from the road 
ahead and met_his, were full of soft, 
happy lights. But she was plainly miles 
away in thought from him. 

They were driving through a stretch 
of woods, the ashy color of its bare 
trees pricked here and there by the dark 
of an evergreen or warmed by the 
bronze of an oak, still tenaciously hold- 
ing its withered leaves. Suddenly, as 
they essayed a little hill that climbed 
from a swampy stretch of road, a sort 
of shriek came from the mechanism of 
the car. It stopped. 

Frantically Marjorie threw her throt- 
tle wider, advanced her spark plug, 
tried by sheer will power to force it up 
the ascent. One or two hiccoughing 
revolutions rewarded her, and then 
came a stop and a slow sliding back- 
ward. She adjusted her brakes and 
halted the machine. 

“What’s wrong with our good little 
Lizzie?” inquired Eric. 

“No gasoline, I’m afraid,” was Mar- 
jorie’s stony answer. “Get out, will 
you, please?” 

“You're an uncannily gifted girl, 
Marjy,” cried Eric in mock admiration, 
as he obeyed her request. “Think of 
knowing what ailed the little demon 
without having felt her pulse or taken 
her temperature!” 

“That dying shriek generally means 
there’s not enough gasoline to carry the 
car up a hill,’ explained Marjorie. 
“Besides, I know dad. And to think I 
forgot to ask him about gas!” 

She was measuring the contents of 
the tank. She drew out the rule and 
looked at the telltale line of moisture. 

“Just as I supposed,” she said de- 
spairingly. And then, passionately: 
“Oh, what shall I do?” 
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“Why, I should advise your climbing 
back and allowing me to do the same 
thing. Then we'll smoke.a cigarette or 
two ‘while we wait for another car to 
come along and tow us up the hill.” 

“T must get back to town! I must!” 
cried Marjorie feverishly. 

“Of course. So must I. But it isn’t 
really a matter of life and death 
whether we’re back at half past five 
or two or three hours later, is it?” 

“You've got to go back and get me 
some gasoline at the last house we 
passed,” Marjorie interrupted. 

“Dear girl! We haven’t passed a 
house for three-quarters of a mile! 
Better wait for a tow.” 

“A tow! How many machines have 
we seen since we entered this road? 
Not a single one! Nobody uses it for a 
car at this time of year—nobody except 
the shiftless McDermots!” she ended 
with sudden savagery of intonation. 
“The  shiftless McDermots, whose 
clocks are always wrong, and whose 
watches are always broken, and whose 
gasoline always gives out!” She burst 
into tears and sobs, 

“Why, Marjy! Why, my dear girl! 
My dear child! Of course I'll go any- 
where for gasoline!’ Why, you foolish 
little baby, you! You're all unstrung!” 

He patted her soothingly on the back. 
She raised her tear-stained face and 
essayed a smile. 

“Never mind, Eric. It wouldn’t do 
any good. The train would have gone 
before you could get the gas here. 
We'll wait. Dad and Doctor Carson 
will be along by and by and then 
But, oh, Eric, it’s true, it’s true—what 
I said! Why do such things always 
happen to us? Because we're no- 
account, because we’re shiftless and 
thriftless and ne’er-do-well! Oh, I 
don’t know what I shall do!” 

She seemed again on the verge ‘of 
tears, 

“See 





here, Marjy, I don’t know 


what’s eating you,” said Eric, attempt- 
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ing to administer the tonic of brutality. 
“IT suppose you’re missing a date with 
friend husband. But, honestly, that 
isn’t the end of the world. There'll be 
plenty more dates to make with him, 
And meantime you shan’t slander your 
family, not while I’m here to stuff your 
silly, undutiful words down 
throat.” 

“[ didn’t mean dad and mother, of 
course,” said Marjorie weakly. 

“Oh, yes, you did! The two kindest, 
best people on the face of the footstool ! 
And you must abuse ghem because 
you’ve missed a train! Because your 
father was too much taken up with the 
thought of a crowd of mangled mill 
hands to remind you about your gaso- 
line tank! Because he considered hu- 
man lives more important than your 
dinner! Now listen to me, young 
I’m going to foot it back to 
that farmhouse, and I’li telephone your 
spouse from there and [’l]——’” 

“Oh, no, no! You mustn't telephone 


your 


woman! 


\sa_!” 
He looked at her face, suddenly 
stricken with panic. As she met his 


eyes, she colored furiously. 
“So that’s it,” 


said Eric slowly. 
“So 


what’s it?’ Marjorie parried 
weakly. ‘I don’t know what you mean. 
And about telephoning, I’ll come along, 
too, and telephone myself.” 

“Look here, Marjorie. Don’t you 
think you owe me a little bit of truth? 
Did Pincheon—did your husband—for- 
bid you to give me any more sittings 
because of that jeweler business? 
Does he think I am too disreputable an 
acquaintance to be admitted to his 
sacred hearthstone ?” 

“He—he—— You have no right to 
question me about Asa, Eric!” 

“Well, you’ve answered,” declared 
Eric, rather grimly for him. “Never 
mind, Marjorie. He'll get over it. He’s 
a man of the world, after all. Hang 
it, he must be a man of the world! He 


can’t go on being a Puritan elder of the 
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year 1070 clear into the twentieth cen- 
tury !” 

‘Naturally I don’t intend to discuss 
my husband with you, Eric. Come, 
let’s go on back to that house and tele- 
phone.” 

“Aren’t you afraid to leave this valu- 
able car in the middle of the road?” 

“Don’t make fun of the poor old 
thing. Besides, every one knows that 
it’s dad's. 


And, besides again, no one is 
going to pass. But I'll lock it, to relieve 
your mind.” 

She reached into the car and with- 
drew the key from the magneto box. 
Then they turned and walked down the 
damp road into the gentle twilight of 
the hollow wood. Again Marjorie was 
silent, but this time there was no look of 
tender anticipation upon her face. In 
spite of the exercise of walking rapidly, 
she was pale, and Eric, watching her 
attentively, affectionately, saw that her 
young mouth, which had always kept 
the glad, expectant curve of a child’s, 
was pressed into a sad little line. 

“See here, Marjorie,” he said, catch- 
ing her by the arm familiarly, “I want 


to tell you something. You know how 


fond I am of you, don’t you?” 

You're fond of all 
a fugitive gleam 
of the old, humorous Marjorie played 
for an instant across her face—‘‘some- 


“Of course, Eric. 
of us. 


” 


Sometimes 


times I think vou’re fond of every- 
body.” 

“There are exceptions,” Eric told her. 
“However, we needn’t talk about them. 
I know I give the impression of being a 
pretty indiscriminate ass.” 

“T didn’t mean anything like that. 
Not really. I’m sure you’re very dis- 
criminating in 
friends. 


your choice of real 
I only meant that you took 
people easily—didn’t set up any pattern 
to measure them by before you liked 
them. Just as we do ourselves, we Mc- 
Dermots.”’ 

“No, I’m not just like you McDer- 
mots. There’s a_ great 


deal more 
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warmth and depth to you. Oh, I don’t 
delude myself about myself.” Eric ut- 
tered this boast with an air of fatuous 
pride. “You people, or at any rate your 
mother and father, are like the warm 
sunshine on a chilly day, or like a 
hearth fire that you can always crowd 
one more chair around. But I—why, 
Marjorie, I’m like nothing better than 
the reflection of the sunlight, or the fire, 
in a mirror hanging on the wall. I 
know myself.” 

“I don’t think you do quite know 
yourself, Eric,” said Marjorie kindly. 
“T’m sure you’ve given us more than a 
mere reflection of feeling.” 

“That was what I wanted to talk to 
you about. It’s the most genuine af- 
fection I’ve ever had in my life, the one 
I have for you people. Especially for 
your mother. You know, I never knew 
anything of a home. My father and 
mother were divorced before I was old 
enough to remember. The courts gave 
me to my father, which, I suppose, is 
saying enough about my mother. 

“My grandmother brought me up, 
and let me tell you she wasn’t one of 
those indulgent old dames that spoil 
their grandchildren! Very much the 
reverse! She resented having to go 
back to running a nursery when she was 
fifty-odd, and having a very good time 
looking like forty and running all the 
local feminine activities of the town. 
Besides, she never liked my mother, and 
I understand I am a good deal like her. 
No, I never knew what a home was. 
The servants brought me up until I 
was old enough to send away to school. 
I reached that age rather younger than 
most—or they thought I did. It’s a 
wonder to me that I have any capacity 
for affection left when I think about 
my childhood.” 

He spoke bitterly. Marjorie looked 
at him, interested despite her pressing 
absorption in her own affairs. 

“Poor. little boy!” she said. 

“Yes, I was a poor little boy. I didn’t 
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see my father for weeks at a time, even 
when I was a very little shaver. He 
married again not long after he di- 
vorced my mother, and his new wife, 
being a person of decision’—Eric 
laughed harshly—“made a bargain that 
she was not to have to undertake the 
bringing up of her predecessor’s brat. 
Oh, don’t look so shocked! She didn’t 
use the ugly word.” 

“But she made the stipulation!” cried 
Marjorie angrily. 

“Did you know that when I was a 
little fellow of about nine, I tried to 
chuck it all? No, of.course you didn’t. 
That’s one of the things I’m not in the 
habit of talking about. Sometimes I 
almost think I’ve forgotten it, but ¥ 

“Chuck it?” Marjorie stared at him 
bewildered. “You don’t. mean—you 
surely don’t mean E 

“Yes, I do. There’s something about 
the looks of this place’—they were 
down in the depth of the damp, gray 
little hollow now, and he paused to 
stare across the sapling rail of a foot- 
bridge at an ice-fringed bit of brook— 
“that reminds me of the place where I 
tried to do it when I was a forlorn little 
kid. I had just seen my father with his 
wife and some of the new crop of chil- 
dren. Morbid little rat, wasn’t I?” 

“Oh, you poor little boy!” 

Marjorie’s hand went impulsively out 
to him. He pressed it gratefully, but 
dropped it at once. 

*Oh, I don’t want to make you pity 
me too much, They fished me out, and 
I was only too glad to let every one 
think it was mere awkwardness. I 
hadn’t any aspirations after Byronic ef- 
fects then, any more than I have now. 
It does seem to take me the deuce of a 
time to say what I started to say. These 
autobiographical bits interfere with the 
flow of the narrative.” 

“Well, what did you want to say?” 

“Only that your house was the first 
real home I ever knew anything about. 
Only that your father and mother gave 




















‘*Don’t build too much on that, 
Mar—Good heavens! What is 
that?” Two automobiles made 
their way toward Salesport, and 
the second one was Dr. McDer- 
mot’s battered old runabout, at- 
tached by a chain to the car 
ahead. 


ine a little taste of what a real father 
and mother might mean to a fellow. 
And that you—you and Frances—have 
given me some appreciation of what it 
would be to have sisters. And I’m so 
fond of you all and so grateful to you 
all that, upon my word, if it would help 
any of you to have me cut up in little 
pieces, I almost think I would be willing 
to undergo it! And if you think it 
would help you, Marjorie, to have me 
vanish from your circle, why, you have 
only to say the word.” 

“Well, I don’t think anything of the 


sort!” Marjorie spoke with energy. 
“It’s too absurd! Of course you’ve 


guessed right. Asa did hate it dread- 


fully to see my name—his name, that 
is—printed in such a messy proceeding 
as you got yourself into with that jew- 
And I dare 


eler and Madame Médore. 
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say I was quite unreasonably angry 
with him for being unreasonable, and 


so we had a quarrel. But of course 
we’re not going to stay angry with each 
other.” 

Her face grew radiant once again 
with joyful belief. All the warm im- 
pulses and emotions roused in her by 
the recital of Eric’s childhood -had re- 
established her, as it were, in her,old, 
accepted way of life. Kindness, gen- 
erosity, fondness, forgiveness—these 
were the natural things, these were the 
right things, these were the only pos- 
sible things. Asa would see that great 
truth, once she presented the case to him 
clearly. It was only because she had 
lost her temper that she had failed to 
convince him last night. There would, 
presumably, be a few minutes of awk- 
wardness over this ridiculous delay of 
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hers in getting home, perhaps even over 


the chance meeting with Eric. But with 
a few words she could clear that up, and 
then—why, then, the world would be 
golden again. 

The house to which they were return- 
ing lay back from the road an eighth of 
a mile, near the crest of a rather high 
hill. It was a gray, unpainted little 
place, with a straggling orchard at one 
side and a row of elms and giant lilac 
bushes half screening it from the view 
in front. 

“They’re patients of dad’s whenever 
there’s anything really serious the mat- 
ter,” said Marjorie, as they made their 
ascent. “The rest of the time, they pre- 
fer patent medicines. Truly, they 
could level the swamp down there, 
using their old bottles for filling, the 
Hodges. I hadn’t been here for two or 
three years, but Mrs. Hodge is a funny 
character. You'd enjoy her.” 

“What are you going around to the 
back door for?” 

“As if you hadn’t been enough in the 
country to know that no one ever goes 
to the front door!” 

But the back door was as firmly 
closed in their faces as ever a front 
door could be. Two or three hens am- 
bling around the dilapidated kitchen 
porch scurried away when Marjorie 
and Eric came up the steps. 

“Go off a little way, Eric, and look 
at the chimney. See if there’s any 
smoke coming out.” Thus Marjorie, 
somewhat anxiously, when several re- 
sounding raps had failed to elicit any 
response, 

“Nothing doing in the smoke line,” 
Eric reported from beside the pump. 

“Oh, dear! But it’s impossible that 
they should all be out. There are seven 
of them. And Mrs. Hodge is always 
saying that she doesn’t get away from 
the place from one year’s end to the 
next. We’ll try the front door. Maybe 
she’s at work, house-cleaning or some- 
thing, in the front.” 
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But the front was as inhospitable as 
the rear had been. 

“Some one may be down in the barn. 
Come, let’s go see.” 

Passing round to the back of the 
house again, Marjorie led the way to 
the weather-beaten barn back of the 
house. The door was closed, but not 
bolted, and she opened it, calling as she 
did so. A horse whinnied, but that was 
the sole reply. 

“Never mind, Marjorie,” said Eric 
reassuringly, as he marked the gather- 
ing anxiety of her looks. “I'll do a 
little burglarizing. ‘I’ll break in through 
the kitchen window. There never was 
a kitchen window yet in the country 
that couldn’t be opened. I’ll get in and 
open the door for you, and then we can 
telephone.” 

But the unlawful breaking and entry 
consumed more time than the telling of 
them. Fifteen minutes had elapsed be- 
fore Marjorie stood at the telephone in 
the hall between the parlor and the 
kitchen and agitatedly demanded long 
distance. 

Finally she was connected with her 
home. The soft-voiced Tolty replied. 
No, Mr. Pincheon was not at home and 
had not telephoned during the day. 
Yes, he understood her; he was to say 
that she had gone to Salesport to see 
her mother and that she had missed her 
train and would not be able to get home 
until about half past eight, but that Mr. 
Pincheon was not to wait dinner for 
her. 

“But he will! But he will!” she kept 
telling herself insistently. He must 
wait dinner! He must want to wait 
dinner! He must feel as she did—that 
the next bread he broke must be a feast 
of reconciliation. 

“Might as well be hanged for a sheep 
as for a lamb,” remarked Eric, coming 
in as she hung up the receiver, “I 
broke into the tool house and stole some 


gasoline. Will two gallons be enough 


” 


to start the blooming thing? 
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We'll turn 
around and go back to Salesport. Lend 


“Yes, that’ll be enough. 
me a pencil, please, Eric. I'll leave a 
note for Mrs. Hodge.” 

The note was written, the price of the 
telephone call and of the borrowed 
gasoline was inclosed. The envelope 
was placed in the most conspicuous 
position possible—fastened to the lid of 
the kettle. They went out again. The 
afternoon was bright still here upon 
the high clearing. There was a warm, 
primrose light in the west. There was 
the feel of spring in the air. At such a 
moment of sweetness and promise, 
every good thing seemed possible. 
Marjorie turned her shining face from 
the western light toward Eric. 

“I’m sure, Eric,” she said, “that you 
and Asa are going to be friends when 
you get to know each other. More 
than that,” she ended with an air of 
prophecy based upon determination, 

s going to be very good for you to 
be friends, 


it 
Each of you has something 
to give the other.” 
“Don’t build too 
Mar—— Good 


that?” 


much on ‘that, 
heavens! What is 

They had come around to the front 
of the house by this time and were out- 
side the lilac screen. He pointed to the 
road below the rough hillside. Mar- 
jorie looked. 

Two automobiles made their way 
toward Salesport, and the second one 
was Doctor McDermot’s battered old 
runabout, attached by a chain to the 
‘ar ahead. ; 


CHAPTER XI. 

Outside the door of the apartment, 
Marjorie stood still for a second and 
drew a deep breath. She was fright- 
ened, ridiculously, shamefully fright- 
ened. Would Asa be at home? Not 
once had she succeeded in reaching him 
on the telephone. When she and Eric 
had gone back to the Hodges’, and had 
called up, first his office and then the 
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house, he had been at neither place. 
Then they had summoned a car from 
the Salesport garage to carry them 
back to that town. Arrived there, they 
had perforce stopped at her home. 
There must be a word of explanation 
with her family. Besides, they were 
condemned to remain there until a train 
that made a slow, oft-stopping crawl 
up to Boston at half past nine. They 
might as well go home as not! 

She had telephoned again from her 
father’s office even before she had 
sought the explanation of the kidnaping 
of the runabout. And again misfortune 
had dogged her. Tolty had reported 
that Mr. Pincheon had not yet arrived. 
When she telephoned again, he had just 
gone out! 

In the interim she had demanded, 
passionately, what had induced her 
father to take the car away from her. 


And he had answered, bewilderedly : 


“But we thought that some one had 
come along and given you a lift into 
Canterbury, and that you had left mine 
in the road knowing that I’d soon be 
along to pick it up. You were nowhere 
in sight, you see.” 

“As if I could possibly have done a 
sloppy thing like that!” she had cried, 
repudiating the thought intensely. “As 
if I could have just gone calmly off, 
leaving your car sitting in the road!” 

“As a matter of fact, that was exactly 
what you had done,” her father had re- 
torted, a trifle nettled. ‘You had only 
gone to the Hodges’, to be sure, but you 
might as well have gone to the north 
pole, for all the good you were doing 
the car! Anyway, it would have been 
absolutely safe. There was no gasoline 
to get it away under its own power, and, 
besides, every one knows it. I don’t 
believe there’s a man in a radius of fifty 
miles that would take my car!” 

He had spoken proudly. It was the 
reward of a life spent in the willing 
service of all the community. But Mar- 
jorie had gazed at him miserably, de- 
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spairingly, indifferent to his pride, in- 
different to its justification. 

Now at last she was at home again. 
She had parted brusquely from Eric at 
the station. She had hurled herself 
into a taxi and had clipped her good 
night shorter than courtesy permitted. 
She must get home, she must get home! 
She must see Asa, must see the welcom- 
ing light in his eyes 

There must be a welcoming light in 
his eyes! He must be as utterly care- 
less as she was about all the incidents, 
ridiculous and maddening, of their stu- 
pid day of estrangement! Like her, he 
must care only for the breathless rap- 
ture of the reconciliation! He must! 

Yet, after all her hurry, she stood 
outside the beautifully paneled door of 
her home afraid to slip her key into the 
lock, afraid to drop the ornamental 
knocker or to press the useful bell. 

Suppose he should still be angry, im- 
possible? Suppose he should be un- 
reasonable? Suppose—oh, suppose !— 
he should choose to believe that she and 
Eric had met at her father’s house by 
arrangement ? 

But of course he couldn’t believe so 
silly a thing! And when she told him 
the truth, he would have no choice ex- 
cept to believe her. Of course, of 
course ! 

Her fingers shook and she could not 
find the key. Then suddenly she sum- 
moned her courage, her resolution. She 
rang the bell imperatively. She lifted 
her head high and fixed her lips in a 
bright smile of welcome. 

Tolty, suave, smiling, responded. 

“Well, Tolty, here I am at last. Is 
Mr. Pincheon at home?” 

Her heart was pounding, pounding, 
against her ribs. 

“No, ma’am, he hasn’t returned yet.’ 

“Returned ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. He went out to din- 
ner. At the St. Botolph, I think, ma’am. 
Have you had your dinner, Mrs, Pin- 
cheon? Is there anything 
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“No, thank you, nothing at all, Tolty. 
I had supper with my people in Sales- 
port, after | had had the bad luck to 
miss sO many trains.” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“You gave Mr. Pincheon my mes- 
sages, of course?” 

“Oh, yes’m. He—he didn’t say noth- 
ing, Mrs. Pincheon.” 

Tolty uttered the last sentence in a 
new voice. It was.as if he had strug- 
gled for a moment to find some reassur- 
ing, pleasant, satisfactory thing to say 
and, fact and invention both failing 
him, had suddenly and rather pitifully 
told her bad news. She took it with her 
fixed little smile. 

“Well, good night, Tolty.” 

“Lizzie’s gone out, ma’am. Is there 
something Manda could do for you?” 

“Nothing at all. Thank you just the 
same.” 

He switched on the lights in the li- 
brary. He bent down and applied the 
match to the little fire laid ready for 
lighting. He moved the jar of daffodils 
on the big table a little forward, so that 
their golden bowls caught the light. He 
did all he could to make her comfort- 
able, and then he noiselessly withdrew, 
leaving her warming her hands before 
the ineffectual blaze just beginning on 
the hearth. 

If only Asa had been at home! They 
would have been in each other’s arms 
by this time! 

Waiting, listening, mistaking the 
pounding of her heart, the beating of 
the blood against her eardrums, for 
noises without the door that would her- 
ald her husband’s return, she grew 
frightened. How was it possible that 
she and Asa, who loved each other so, 
should have reached this pass—that she 
could sit in panic, almost in dread of his 
coming? Asa, who was all that was 
good, all that was upright, all that was 
just? And who loved her, who adored 
her, as she adored him? 

But, as she tried to argue down her 














fears, they marshaled themselves be- 
fore her. If Asa should not believe 
her! If he should think that she was 
deceiving him when she declared that 
she had had no expectation of meeting 
Eric at her father’s house! 

Her thoughts went back to the morn- 
ing when she had first seen him, her 
shining knight, sent by Heaven to res- 
cue them all from misery and from 
muddlement worse than misery. How 
glorious he had looked that June morn- 
ing! How beautiful his horse! How 
his eyes had shone upon hers, and how 
they had belonged to each other from 
that bright moment! 

And now she was afraid to meet his 
eyes; she was afraid that they would 
be cold to her, stern, harsh, unbeliev- 
ing! How utterly absurd she was, how 
faithless to love itself! They were one, 
one beating heart, one intense, raptur- 
ously beating heart. He would know 
that she had not disobeyed him, had not 
disregarded his wishes, out of any 
bravado, and that only an accident had 
thrown her into the company of the 
man whom he disliked. He would un- 
derstand 

A key clicked in the lock. 
breath stopped for a second. She heard 
him come into the hall. She heard him 
pause by the table where the late letters 
were lying. Then he came on down the 
hall to the library. 

In a second he was bending over her. 
In a second she was in his arms. Ina 
second she was sobbing hysterically: 
“Oh, Asa, Asa! Never. let us quarrel 
again!” 

“We must not,” agreed Asa, releasing 
her after a tense moment and sitting 
down beside her on the big davenport 
before the fire. He still held her hands. 
His eyes were sunken, his face was 
pale. “We must not. I couldn’t stand 
another day like this! Ive been a 
wreck! No, quarreling doesn’t pay. 
Oh, my dear, my dearest, I’ve been in 
hell to-day !” 
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“Tf only I could have got you on the 
telephone!” she lamented. “If we could 
only have heard each other’s voices, we 
would have known that the quarrel was 
over! But you—you were awfully elu- 
sive this afternoon, Asa!” 

“Elusive? I couldn’t keep still two 
consecutive seconds! I couldn’t keep 
my mind on what I was doing! So I 
kept changing my work. And then I 
couldn’t keep my mind on the variation 
of it. When I finally heard from Tolty 
that you couldn’t get home to dinner, I 
went around to the St. Botolph. Some- 
times one meets amusing fellows there 
—all sorts, not merely one’s friends. 
But not to-night! Oh, Marjorie, Mar- 
jorie, to-day has shown me what life 
would be without you—without your 
love, without perfect oneness between 
us! I couldn’t bear it, my dear! We 
must never quarrel again!” 

Once more his arms were around her. 
She was gathered close to him. Her 
body was relaxed against him. The 
strain and wretchedness of the day 
were over. Peace infolded her with 
his caress. He kissed the smoky cloud 
of her hair; he kissed her forehead, her 
eyes. And his voice, deep, convinced, 
kept murmuring: 

“We must never quarrel again!” 

Who had been right in the quarrel? 
Who had been wrong? What did it 
matter? They cared for each other, be- 
lieved in each other, and would always 
understand each other after this. So 
Marjorie thought, dreamily, luxuri- 
ously, sinking back deeper into peace 
and love. 

“How were your father and 
mother?” Asa asked, by and by, po- 
litely, but indifferently. 

She started up. The details were to 
come now! Well, since they under- 
stood each other, the details would not 
provoke anger. Poor Asa! How worn 
“he looked! How the stupid day of 
estrangement had preyed upon his very 
life forces, leaving him, for the mo- 
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ment, ravaged as if by illness or the 
strain of a battle! Poor, dear Asa— 
how cruelly hard he took things ! 

“Well—both of them.” 

Now was the time for her to lead up 
to the meeting with Eric. She swal- 
lowed, and told instead of Frances’ de- 
liberations on the subject of cropped 
hair. Asa frowned slightly. 

“Too bad if she goes in for bo- 
hemianism!” he remarked, with dis- 
taste. “It’s bad enough fora man. But 
for a woman it’s impossible.” 

“It would only be a phase, of course,” 
murmured Marjorie, half apologeti- 
cally, half defensively. “I really’ be- 
lieve she has a gift, Asa. I want you to 
read her poem.” 

“Not to-night, though, sweetheart. 
You're the only poem I want to bother 
with to-night.” 

He kissed her again. The lines of 
weariness and struggle began to erase 
themselves from beneath his eyes, from 
his mouth. The face he turned upon 
her began to glow again with the light 
of the young knight on horseback who 
had first caught her fancy, captured her 
heart. Ah, how blessed it was that, 
even yet, to look at her brought that 
light into his eyes! She couldn’t banish 
it by dragging Eric into the conversa- 
tion—not yet. By and by—to-morrow, 
perhaps. Why need she spoil the peace 
of their reconciliation by harping upon 
something which, she knew, would 
make her husband unhappy? He did 
not seem interested in the details of her 
flight down to Salesport and her return. 
He was interested only in this moment 
of deep joy and renewed gladness. 
And, since Eric had really meant no 
more to her day than Mrs. Hodge and 
the rifled Hodge premises, why irrele- 
vantly drag him in and spoil this per- 
fect hour? 

She did not mention him. Asa did 
not mention him. The cause of their 
quarrel, it seemed tacitly agreed be- 
tween them, must be ignored. Some 


time, perhaps, they must return to it 
for a moment.. Some morning—per- 
haps to-morrow—as Asa was leaving 
home, he would remark, offhandedly, 
casually : 

“Oh, by the way, Marjy, forget any- 
thing I said the other night about Cur- 
tis. Have him in to dinner soon, won’t 
you?” 

And she would answer, equally non- 
chalant : 

“That’s lovely of you; Asa. Of 
course I knew you didn’t really mean 
quite what you said. Oh, by the way, 
he was down at Salesport the other 
day.” 

Yes, it would arrange itself in some 
such fashion as this. She simply could 
not spoil, could not threaten, the deep 
satisfaction of this night by talking of 
Eric. It was not as if Asa would be 
interested! He manifestly didn’t want 
to hear anything that he could avoid 
hearing about her trip home. She had 
taken it—that was enough. She had 
gone away in anger and resentment, and 
then loneliness and longing had driven 
her back to her own place, here against 
his heart. There had been ridiculous 
obstacles to her swift return—that was 
the whole story of her day. She would 
not bother him with the details—yet. 

But in the middle of the night, when 
she wakened from deep, happy sleep to 
feel the warmth of her dear love’s arm 
across her, to hear the rhythm of his 
breathing, to know him all her own in 
gladness and in  trustfulness, the 
thought of Eric pushed itself between 
them. Of Eric, the poor little boy who 
once, thrust out of home and affection 
and companionship, had tried to make 


-away with himself! Of Eric, with the 


irresponsible nature, the charm, the 
genius, the passions, the moods, and the 
deep indifferences! She wished sud- 


denly that she had forced herself to talk 
of him the night before. 

“If Asa had come home angry with 
me still, I could have done it,” she 
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‘*Do you do this often ?” Miss Law- 
rence demanded. ‘*Come down to 
lunch with Asa, I mean? Oris this 
a very special occasion that I am 
breaking in upon?” 


thought to herself. “It was only be- 
cause I hated to spoil our perfect time.” 

She recalled that once her mother 
had said that mare women became un- 
principled and cowardly in trying “to 
keep the family peace” than through all 
the lures of joy and luxury. She dis- 
missed the remembrance impatiently. 
She was not like that. And “to keep 
the family peace” was something very 
different from striving to preserve un- 
tarnished one shining, golden moment 
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out of a lifetime. She and Asa had 
reached a depth of knowledge and of 
undérstanding that night which—oh, 
she knew it, she knew it—was to change 
the face of the world for them forever. 
She crept closer to him. And even in 
the unconsciousness of slumber, he re- 
sponded with a more tender pressure of 
his arm. 

The next morning did not witness the 
little scene she had rehearsed to herself 
as affording her an opportunity for 
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mentioning Eric. Distinctly, to men- 
tion Eric would have been to introduce 
a false note. Not for weeks had the 
Pincheons breakfasted together so mer- 
rily. They attacked their food with the 
appetite of those who are young and 
healthy and happy-hearted. Their ar- 
dors, their intensities, of the night be- 
fore were toned down to cheerful, glad 
acceptance of each other and of their 
lot. Tolty hovered over them, a be- 
nign, well-pleased, coffee-brown sort of 
fairy godfather. No, distinctly there 
was no chance to mention Eric. 

“IT may be able to come up home to 
luncheon, Marjorie,” said Asa, in put- 
ting on his hat and coat. “Or are you 
lunching out ?” 

“No. And I’m not doing anything 
until tea time. There’s a meeting of 
Evadne’s committee at half past four 
in her studio. You remember that your 
mother’s coming to-night for dinner, 
don’t you?” 

“Any one else coming?” 

“Yes, that young Dalton of the New 
Dial. You remember, your mother said 
she wanted to meet him?” 

“Oh, yes. I’d forgotten about him. 
I wonder what mother has up her 
sleeve, that she wants to meet the rep- 
resentatives of the press? And where 
did you pick him up, Marjorie?” 

“He’s one of Evadne’s young men, 
don’t you remember? I mean the 
young men she has on her string for 
doing odd jobs. He attends to her pub- 
licity for her for nothing.” 

“Don’t you think you're a little hard 
on Evadne?” 

“T didn’t mean her personal publicity 
or her professional publicity,” ex- 
plained Marjorie, dimpling. “I only 
meant her charitable publicity. In the 
other ways, she is—what do the adver- 
tisers say?—advertised by her loving 
friends.” ; 

“She has a pretty well-trained staff, 
that’s a fact. Well, don’t run away to 
Salesport to-day. I'll telephone you if 
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I can manage lunch. Or would you 
rather meet me downtown for it?” 

“Oh, Asa! What fun!” Marjorie 
was still fresh enough to city life to en- 
joy lunching downtown. “May I? I'll 
come unless I hear from you before 
twelve.” 

So they left it, and she went back 
from the hall door where she had taken 
the young-wifely traditional leave of 
him, and she hummed a little tune as 
she moved about her household tasks. 
How utterly absurd she had been to 
imagine that there were strange, un- 
fathomable differences between her na- 
ture and her husband’s, such differences 
as love itself could not bridge! Of 
course he was of another temperament, 
but, after all, all human beings were 
alike at bottom. What mountains she 
had made out of molehills! 

On the whole, she was sorry that she 
had not mentioned Eric’s visit to Sales- 
port last night. It would have been all 
past then, any annoyance that Asa 
might feel. Now she had it still to face. 
And yet perhaps not. Her husband 
seemed entirely willing that yesterday 
be sponged from their slate. Why 
should she not follow his lead? Since 
he chose to ignore Eric’s part in their 
disagreement, why should she not tact- 
fully acquiesce in his silence? 

The telephone on her desk kept ring- 
ing as she sat there writing notes, mak- 
ing out menus, balancing a check book 
which resolutely refused to record the 
same total as her bank book. Pleasant 
little messages they were that tinkled in 
across the wire, pleasant enough to 
keep her smiling despite the irritation 
of the unregenerate check book. It 
was a nuisance, of course, that the bank 
should hold her balance to be only eight 
dollars above the three hundred dollars 
limit which.Asa had instructed her 
never to fall below, while her own was 
a mtich more prosperous sum. How- 
ever, it didn’t matter much. If she 
needed any money before the date when 











her allowances were due, she would ask 
her husband for it. What a comfort- 
able feeling it was, this of knowing that 
there would be no question about 
granting her request! After all, afflu- 
ence was a very desirable thing. To 
Marjorie McDermot, it was like a 
warm fire, dry clothes, lights, after the 
cold, dark drenching of a winter storm. 

The telephone rang again. She took 
up the receiver, and the little involun- 
tary smile with which she answered 
led as she heard the voice at the 
er end. 

“Oh, is that you, Eric? Very well, 
thank you. No, not at all. Well, what 
is it?” 

She listened attentively for a few 
seconds. A frown graved itself upon 
her forehead. 

“Oh, he must have written it some 
time during the day. I told you that 
] ] 


we | had a—well, a quarrel. He 


must have written it while he was still 


ngry I’m sure he’ll write again to- 
day, apologizing. But, Eric——” She 


bit her lip and seemed to fumble for a 
word. Her color came and _ went. 
Finally she began again: ‘Eric, have 
you mentioned to any one that you were 
down home yesterday? Then will you 
please not until I tell you to? That will 
be to-night probably. I haven’t men- 
tioned it either, yet. But I'll have to, 
at once, since you say that Asa has writ- 
ten you like that, stopping my portrait 


and sending you a—— Oh, Eric, I am 
sorry! JI am ashamed!” 
here were a few more words before 


she hung up the receiver and turned 
back to her correspondence. What a 
shame that Asa, while he was still 
angry with her, should have done so 
ride and dictatorial a thing as to write 
that curt note to Eric, countermanding 
the order for her portrait, but enclosing 
his check! If only he had waited until 
last night, the note would never have 
been written, the insult never offered. 
She was sure of it, sure. She insisted 
Io 
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to herself upon her certainty. Well, he 

would simply have to undo it all. How 
true it was that one should never act in 
bad temper! Count’ forty, indeed, -be- 
fore allowing one’s self to speak when 
angry—and four million or so before 
allowing one’s self to act. But now that 
there was peace again between her hus- 
band and herself, surely, surely, he 
would undo the ungracious thing! 

She dressed herself for luncheon 
with Asa very carefully, and in clothes 
in which he particularly liked to see her. 
The cheerful mood of the morning de- 
clined to be entirely routed by Eric’s 
communication and the feelings to 
which it gave rise. Everything should 
come all right—everything must come 
all right, because she, Marjorie Pin- 
cheon, demanded a cheerful, friendly, 
congenial world in which to live! Only 
demand the sort of world you want 
hard enough, declares unworsted youth, 
and you will get it. 

Through all the outer offices that led 
toward Asa’s inner sanctum, the treat- 
ment accorded Marjorie led her to be- 
lieve more firmly than ever in. the ex- 
istence of just the kind of world she 
wanted to, live in. It led her, also, to 
feel that her faith in a rose-colored lin- 
ing to a hat brim and a black fox collar 
as part of that world was abundantly 
justified. Nor did the doubtful greet- 
ing of Asa’s secretary when she had 
reachedethe final court before the tem- 
ple, so to speak, particularly change her 
views. 

Miss Doubleday said that Mr. Pin- 
cheon was engaged for the moment. 
Would Mrs. Pincheon - please to sit 
down and wait? And would Mrs. Pin- 
cheon like her, Miss Doubleday, to say 
that she was here? She wasn’t sure 
that the conference he was holding at 
the present moment was a business one. 
In fact—— 

But the door opened upon Miss Dou- 
bleday’s uncertainties, and Asa came 
into the room, 








‘Ah, here you are, Marjorie! I just 
came out to leave word that you were 
to be sent right in. Evadne is here.” 
He closed the door gently behind him 
and added in a low voice: “I’ve asked 
her to lunch with us. I said you were 
coming down. It’s a sort of bore, but 
do you mind very much?” 

He looked at her appealingly. There 
were times when his face, for all its 
look of the assured, ascetic aristocrat, 
was capable of taking on the expression 
of a wistful little boy’s. Whenever it 
did, Marjorie capitulated before it. 

“Of course I don’t mind. That is, if 
you don’t.” 

“But Ido. I mind a lot. Only, there 
didn’t seem anything else to do. She 
arrived at ten minutes of one. She 
wants me to get transportation for that 
consumptive about whom she’s been 
bothering the life out of all of us all 
the winter—for him and his wife. To 
Arizona. It didn’t seem as if one could 
do less than’ offer a luncheon to a 
woman who does so much herself for 
others.” 

“Or makes others do so much for 
others,’ commented Marjorie, discern- 
ing and a little spiteful. “Never mind, 
Asa. We'll have a good time, anyway. 
May I go in?” 

Evadne was looking very handsome. 
She was in her favorite green, this time 
a very dark shade of the color. Her 
glorious copper hair shone startlingly 
beneath her close green toque. It was 
a very severe little toque, and it imme- 
diately had the effect of making Mar- 
jorie think a pink brim flamboyant and 
plebeian. 

“Do you do this often?” Miss Law- 
rence demanded. “Come down to lunch 
with Asa, I mean? Or is this a very 
special occasion that I am breaking in 
upon?” 

“IT haven’t come very often,” Mar- 
jorie confessed, “and this is a very spe- 
cial occasion because you are going with 
us.” 
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She smiled friendlily as she made the 
pretty speech. It was her amende hon- 
orable for the inhospitable annoyance 
with which she had learned that Evadne 
was to be of the party. 

There was a restaurant in an alley 
not far from Asa’s office. He opined, 
quite rightly, that his two young women 
guests would prefer this place of 
Jacques’, huddled in behind a group of 
newspaper offices, to any of the hotels 
near by. He marshaled them into the 
place with some little gusto. No one 
else lunching there had for guests two 
such stunning girls, and, for the mo- 
ment, Asa, the aristocrat, took a com- 
mon showman’s pleasure in the superior 
attractiveness of his party. 

While he ordered the meal, the 
women chatted, and when finally he dis- 
missed the waiter with very particular 
instructions on the subject of Spanish 
omelet and salad, and turned to them, 
he was just in time to hear Evadne say- 
ing: 

“You were an offender yourself last 
night, Marjorie. Where were you? It 
will be a miracle if the Sevillian play 
doesn’t turn out a perfect laughing- 
stock. I’ve never succeeded in getting 
a full rehearsal yet. Last night every 
one was there except you and that de- 
lightful artist of yours. He, at least, 
had the grace to telephone me, though 
not until hours after he should have 
been there. I’m scolding Marjorie, Asa. 
Why do you let her play tricks with me 
about rehearsal? It’s only ten days 
now before the bazaar opens.” 

“Asa isn’t the keeper of my engage- 
ment book, Evadne,” Marjorie struck 
in, a trifle nervously. She felt that her 
face was flaming beneath the rose- 
colored brim. It had begun to burn the 
instant Eric’s delinquencies had been 
mentioned. Oh, why had she not told 
Asa last night that Eric also had been 
in Salesport? What a mistake ever to 
defer an unpleasant duty to a more op- 
portune time! There were no oppor- 
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tune times for unpleasant duties, and 
with what 
! It was per- 


how Asa was looking at her, 


stern question in his eyes 


fectly absurd, that expression! She 
was not a child to be catechized and 
commanded! And what was_ that 


Evadne was saying? 





“Oh, don’t be ridiculous, Asa dear. 
You don’t mind my calling your hus- 
band ‘dear,’ do you, Marjorie? He’s a 
sort of cousin, you know E 

Call him what you please, ” said 
Marjorie, almost too rat ‘Even if 
I obj jected to it, which I certainly don’t, 
I shouldn’t dream of trying to interfere 


ag any of his relationships.” 
FEvadne favored her with 
“My dear child! What a serious lec- 
ture in reply to a very frivolous little 
But to go back to our charm- 
Asa. Of course, I haven’t 
eliminated him from my list because of 
that ridiculous jeweler affair. In the 
first place, he’s been awfully kind and 
ully useful about the bazaar. In 
the second place, he’s the fashion this 
winter. 


a stare. 


question ! 
ing artist, 





In the third place, what are 
his bills or his love affairs to me or to 
you? And, finally and most important, 
what does the whole thing matter, any- 
wa) People of his class—the semi- 
bohemian, I mean—are so ephemeral 
that it seems to me as foolish to take ‘a 


stand,’ as you call it, against hom, as 
ould be to take a stand against a 


dragon fly. -Don’t 


it 


with me, 
think that Asa 
Do tell him that 
is the most de- 

figure in the 


hee agree 
Don’t yot 
is really a little stuffy ? 
the male Mrs. Grundy 
plorable and 
whole world !” 
She said it all with the air of the most 
good-humored, sophisticated 


Marjorie? 


grotesque 


banter. 


But Asa’s brow was black and Mar- 
jorie’s cheeks were flaming at the end 
of it. Marjorie managed to speak first. 


As Eric is such an old friend 

ours—of my own family’s, I mean— 
you can’t wonder that I ri regard 
him as one of the ephemera,” she said. 
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“T didn’t mean anything derogatory,” 
said Evadne plaintively. “Ephemera 
are so much more delightful than—the 
pyramids and stable things like that.” 

a Asa _ heavily, 
“it’s the business of you women to make 
your own social Society 
is your game, isn’t ours. 
But, upon my word, if you’re going to 
write an entirely new that takes 
in every agreeable ra and “wastrel 
with a serviceable parlor trick, I think 
perhaps we men shall have to come in 
and at least do a little poli 

“Asa!” It was 
tered the excla 
tone. 


course,” declared 
regulations. 
your field. It 
code 
scal 


‘ing for you.” 
M: irjorie who ut- 
mation in an outraged 
But it was Evadne who saved the 
situation. 

“T am a blunderer!’”’ she cried con- 
tritely. “You'll never forgive me, Mar- 
jorie, or let me lunch with you again! 
Here I must needs go and stir up a 
hornet’s nest the very first minute, by 
scolding you becatise you didn’t come to 
rehearsal last night, and because Mr. 
Curtis didn’t. If I h: 


id only confined 


myself to scolding you for your own 
sins, instead of trying to make you re- 


sponsible for Mr. Ci 

shouldn’t 

mount his favorite hobby !” 
And then, the waiter arriving with a 

covered dish which he uncovered in the 

manner of a magician performing a 

great and Mon 


sieur Jacques himself attending to re- 


irtis’, too, I 


have given Asa chance to 


e ze. 
feat of beeudions in, 





ceive the plaudits of his guests 


upon 
this particular work of art, the further 
discussion of Eric Curtis and his failure 
to attend the rehearsal of the night be- 
fore was deferred. Marjorie, as she 
ate tasteless morsel after tasteless mor- 
sel and wondered why they did not 
choke her, knew that, now, she would 
never tell that Eric had been her com- 
panion on the afternoon before. Per 
haps it would come out some time, and 


perhaps Asa would be angry. Indeed, 
there was little doubt that Asa would 
be angry. But, through cowardice, 
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through the desire not to mar her own 
happiness for a longer hour, she had 
suppressed the truth the night before. 
And that brief yielding to cowardice, 
she found, had made her its slave. 
Sometimes before in her life she had 
failed to speak the whole truth; she had 
done it out of kindness, out of the de- 
sire not to wound another, out of any 
one of a dozen good reasons. A little 
lie was not a deadly sin in the McDer- 
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back in her chair, her face, even her lips, 
whiter than the white frock that she wore. 





His voice changed, and he looked 
in genuine consternation at Mar- 


jorie, who, clutching the table 
edge with her fingers, leaned 


mot code if it contributed to the com- 
fort of life. But never before had she 
been silent chiefly from the desire to 
preserve her own happiness. 
Incoherently struggling in her mind 
were many thoughts and impulses. Asa 
was wrong, Asa was unjust in his judg- 
ments. He was wrong and unjust in 
his determination to rule her life. She 


knew herself justified in her resentment 
If only she had had the courage 


of it. 








n- 
he 
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Sa 
ig- 
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to drag in at the proper moment the 
name of the man he so unreasonably 
hated, she would have felt that she had 
a clear case against him. But that brief 
suppression of the truth, that brief 
yielding to panic, had in some mysteri- 
ous way placed her in a new position 
toward him. She no longer came into 
the intangible court where they debated 
their case with hands quite clean. 


CHAPTER XIi. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Pincheon? 
Come close to the fire. It’s grown chilly 
again, hasn’t it, this afternoon? Asa 
will be out in a few minutes. He was 
a little late getting home from the office. 
What a beautiful color your frock is! 
A new color, isn’t it? What do they 
call it?” 

Thus Marjorie to her mother-in-law, 
when that magnificent lady was ushered 
into the drawing-room before dinner. 
Marjorie herself was very sweet and 
girlish in something white and lacy. 

“Thank you, my dear, I’ll sit here. 
When you arrive at my years, you 
won't risk scorching your face by fire 
any more than by sun. It is rather a 


gorgeous color, isn’t it? Persimmon, 
Clothilde called it. I got it from her, 
the robber! The name is newer than 


the shade, I think. It’s nothing but old- 
fashioned orange with a dash of red. 
A perfectly impossible shade for any 
one except a perfect Spanish beauty of 
twenty-two,’ with an ivory skin and 
mysterious eyes. Very daring of me to 
wear it, isn’t it? But what little there 
is of the bodice is honiton and that 
saves my face! Where’s our young 
man, our Mr. Dalton? Surely he hasn't 
begun to give himself airs and keep us 
waiting. Ah, Asa, my dear, how are 
you?” 

Asa stooped and kissed her cool, firm 
cheek dutifully. 

“You were asking about Dalton,” he 
said. “Isn’t he a little late, Marjorie? 
What time is dinner ?” 


“Half past seven. Your mother is 
going on somewhere from here. All 
this splendor wasn’t just for us,” said 
Marjorie, laughing. “So we’re having 
early dinner. I dare say Mr. Dalton 
will be along soon. We'll wait only ten 
minutes. I think that’s long enough. 
He’s nothing but a kid.” 

“What do you want to do with him, 
mother ?” asked Asa. 

“T want to make him generally use- 
ful. It’s a trick I’m learning from 
Evadne, this keeping of a tame reporter 
or two. I wasn’t able to get a line into 
any of the papers about our day nurs- 
ery Christmas sale. Other people 
manage it. So I’m going to try it. And 
every one tells me that this young man 
is very presentable. I think he brought 
a note to me avhen he first came here 
from St. Louis, or wherever it was he 
came from. But I never happened to 
be at home when he called. I don’t be- 
lieve he’ll be so very serviceable if this 
is the way he keeps his engagements. 
A quarter of eight, isn’t it?” 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” said Tolty, ap- 
pearing at the door, “but a telephone 
message from Mr. Dalton says, please 
not to wait for him. He’ll be here very 
shortly, but.was detained on important 
business.” Tolty rolled the words un- 
der his tongue with relish; he loved 
important business, and dramatized the 
very mention of it. 

Marjorie thanked him and suggested 
that they take Mr. Dalton at his word. 
They were seated around the table and 
had progressed as far as fish when the 
young man made his breezy entrance. 
He was apologetic, but by no means 
abjectly so. It was obvious that he felt 
he had that to bestow which amply com- 
pensated for his delay in arriving. 

“It’s rather a ghastly story,” he be- 
gan. “Not exactly suited to a dinner 
table like this.” His bright, appraising 
blue eyes gave swift approval to Mar- 
jorie’s crystal and roses and candles, 
and to the pleasant room beyond, of 
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which these formed the focus point of 
light. “But may I tell it? You'll un- 
derstand then how I couldn’t help being 
late.” 

“Of course. Exciting gossip is more 
stimulating than a cocktail.” 

“You've all seen Madame Médore, of 
course?” He waited for no further 
permission to introduce his tale. 

They all murmured that they had 
seen her. But Marjorie, under the sud- 
den flash of Asa’s eyes upon her, felt 
her heart grow cold. Was there some 
sequel to the jeweler’s suit which would 
again drag Eric into the limelight of 
undesirable publicity? 

“Well, she’s been living at the Fon- 
taine ever since her engagement closed 
in this city. That was the reason the 
newspapers weren’t onto the story 
earlier; the hotel management kept it 
dark as long as it could. Until she was 
moved if 

“Moved?” faltered Marjorie. 

“Yes, the body. And that wasn’t 
until this afternoon. I don’t know how 
the hotel succeeded in pulling that off. 
There'll be “a little investigation later. 
Some tale about trying to reach her 
manager, who was in New York, and 
who was her nearest of kin,.so to speak, 
in this country. But certainly there 
were twelve good hours between the 
discovery of the murder ie 

“Murder!” cried the three auditors 
in a breath. 

Mr. Dalton, enjoying himself im- 
mensely, looked from one to another 
with his shrewd, bright eyes and 
nodded a brilliantly red head several 
times. 

“Yes, the murder of Madame Meé- 
dore. Good Lord!” His voice changed, 
and he looked in genuine consternation 
at Marjorie, who, clutching the table 
edge with her fingers, leaned back in 
her chair, her face, even her lips, whiter 
than the white frock that she wore. 
“What a brute I am! I’ve startled Mrs. 
Pincheon abominably !” 








“It’s nothing. That is, I don’t know 
why I should feel particularly over- 
come,” said Marjorie, summoning all 
her forces. 

“Tolty, fill Mrs. Pincheon’s glass,” 
commanded Asa, and Marjorie drank a 
great gulp of wine. 

“Of course almost everybody had 
met her,” said young Dalton, still a lit- 
tle dismayed. 

“Yes, almost everybody had met her 
this winter,” said Mrs. Pincheon. “I 
disapprove of that sort of thing myself. 
An incident like this goes te show -that 
I’m right. You never know what that 
sort of person is likely to do.” 

“T don’t suppose, from what Mr, Dal- 
ton says,” said Marjorie, with the ghost 
of a smile, “that Madame Médore was 
herself responsible for the sort of thing 
that has happened to her. Mr. Dalton 
said she was murdered, I think?” 

“Yes,” returned young Dalton ea- 
gerly, the zest of the reporter for a 
thrilling situation overcoming the com- 
punctions of a guest. “I did say that 
she had been murdered, but from the 
appearances, she had a good deal to do 
with it herself. Indirectly, of course. 
It looks very much as if one of her 
lovers I beg your pardon, Mrs, 
Pincheon, but I guess there’s no deny- 
ing she had them 

“My dear young man, I’ve lived for 
fifty-five years in the world, and I 
should be more shocked to learn of a 
French actress who didn’t have them 
than of one who did. Don’t apologize 
to me. Is it thought that one of her 
lovers killed her?” 

“Yes.” He paused to give added ef- 
fect to his next announcement. “The 
revolver that was lying near her with 
one chamber exploded was”—he paused 
again, and his astute young eyes looked 
from one to another of them, finally 
coming to rest upon his hostess—‘that 
of Mr. Eric Curtis, the artist whose 
name has been coupled with hers.” 

“How perfectly ridiculous!” It was 
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Marjorie who spoke first. This time, 
before a tangible horror, she did not 
lose her self-possession. “Fancy Eric’s 
ever shooting any one! More especially 
any one of whom he was fond, as he 
seems to have been of Madame Médore. 
Mr. Curtis,” she added, turning her 
eyes full upon her guest, “is an old 
friend of my family’s. You cannot 
imagine how mad such a charge sounds 
to any one who ever knew him!” 

“Certainly it does sound a little too 
melodramatic for Curtis,” Asa 
woodenly. ‘What think 
it was Curtis’ gun?” 


said 
makes them 


“It happens to have a silver name 
plate on it engraved with his name. He 
doesn’t deny that it is his gun,” he 
added nonchalantly. 

“Oh, is he in custody?” It was the 
elder Mrs. Pincheon that spoke. 

“Yes. That’s why [’m so _ late. 
Through the hotel’s delay in notifying 
the authorities and their slowness in 
wasn’t taken until 
He wasn’t at his own place 
until five o’clock. That was when they 
nabbed him. I had to try and get a 
statement from him. He might have 
made good his escape.” ; 


‘ 


acting, Curtis this 


afternoon. 


‘Might have made good his escape! 
But what nonsense, Mr. Dalton! Why 
should he try to make good his escape 
from something he knew no more about 
than you or I or any of us? And he 
wasn’t trying to escape, was he?” Mar- 
jorie spoke indignantly. 

“Besides, I should say,” Asa struck 
in, “that if a man of Curtis’ intelligence 
wanted to commit a murder, he would 
scarcely take his own revolver and leave 
it lying by his victim’s side.” 

“T agree with you both,” said young 
Dalton with an engaging air of frank- 
ness. “The police in this city are abso- 
lute boneheads, but they had to make 
an arrest. They had to make it all the 
more because of the delay in discover- 
ing the crime or in doing anything about 
it. He'll be out on bail before midnight. 
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He’s being held as a material witness— 
that’s the alias for a suspect whom they 
haven’t got the goods on. Of course, 
if he had done it, he wouldn’t have left 
his calling card, so to speak, beside the 
victim—unless he thought it would be 
favorable evidence—as it is! And |] 
dare say he wouldn’t have wasted twen- 
ty-four good hours in which he might 
have escaped. He absolutely declined 
to talk. But, of course, it’s a wonderful 
story for the first edition—two of the 
bohemian pets of society—whew! It’s 
a peach of a story, all right!” 

“When do they think that the lady 
was murdered?” asked Asa. 

“It must have been some time be- 
tween four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when she was seen by some of the hotel 
servants, and nine or ten. The murder 
was discovered about-one o’clock in the 
morning, and the doctors agree that the 
crime must have been committed about 
five hours previously. That would 
make it about eight o’clock. It could 


not have been later than nine.” 


“Not later than nine!” Marjorie’s 
voice rang out clear and_ excited. 


“Then that clears Eric. We didn’t get 
in from Salesport until ten-thirteen.” 
“You didn’t get in from Salesport 
until ten-thirteen?” repeated Mrs. Pin- 
cheon wonderingly. r 
“So Curtis was at Salesport yester- 
day,” said Asa, looking at his wife. 
“This is most interesting, Mrs. Pin- 
cheon!” cried young Dalton. “Were 
you somewhere where Curtis was yes- 
terday between four and nine o’clock ?” 
“Dalton, are you here as a reporter 
or as our guest?” cried Asa abruptly. 
“Absolutely as your guest,” replied 
young Dalton. “But of course Mrs. 
Pincheon will wish to lay any informa- 
tion for the release of Curtis before the 
proper authorities. I won’t use a word 
of it in the Dial unless you give me per- 
mission. But she herself will want to 
make a statement to the district. attor- 
ney’s office, of course.” 








will you call up the proper people and 
tell them that Eric was at Salesport 
yesterday? From between two and 
three in the afternoon until we caught 
that wretched nine-thirty back to town? 
I dare say he has told them so already. 
A million people—well, anyway, a score 
of people—can confirm it. I’m one of 
them. He was at my father’s house. 
He came back on the same train with 
me.” 

“T’'ll go telephone, if you’ll excuse 
me,” said Asa. 

Across the delicate lights, shining be- 
hind their screens of silk, across the 
yellow roses in the silver bowl, the bon- 
bons in the silver dishes, the yellow 
wine in the long-stemmed glasses, his 
eyes burned with angry accusations 
upon his wife. 

She met his gaze fearlessly. A little 
while ago, she had been a coward, de- 
siring to spare him pain, desiring to 
keep him amiable, more than she de- 
sired to be outspoken and free. But 
that had been a few hours ago. Now 
something had happened big enough to 
push both of them into thé background 
with their exacting love, their misun- 
derstandings, their possessive jeal- 
ousies, and all the rest of it. She had 
responded’to the greater call. She was 
not afraid to meet his eyes. She could 
almost smile at him. Poor Asa! Poor, 
dear Asa! 

He would be angry for a little while 
of course. She deserved that. She had 
placed him at a disadvantage before the 
world. She had behaved like a child, 
conscious of wrongdoing, a child with 
foolish, futile concealments, instead of 
like a woman, honest and unafraid, con- 
scious of no wrongdoing. Yes, she de- 
served that he should be angry with her 
for a little while. It hurt his dignity, 
before this guest avid for paragraphs, 
to have it shown that he had been in 
ignorance of all her doings and com- 
panions yesterday. It would have been 
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“Of course,” echoed Marjorie. ‘Asa, 


better, oh, much better—she admitted 
it fully—had he been able to say: 

“But that is perfectly impossible, of 
course! My wife met Curtis at her 
father’s house in Salesport yesterday, 
and traveled up to town with him on a 
train that did not get in until after ten.” 

Yes, that would have been much bet- 
ter, much more consonant with Asa’s 
sense of his own position; and, alas, 
much less piquing to the professional 
curiosity of this youth who was eying 
her now with such lively interest! 
What would the papers say in the 
morning ? 

But, after all, these were trifling con- 
siderations. The great thing was that 
by a word she was able to free Eric at 
once from a charge whose horror had 
been eclipsed by its sheer grotesqueness. 

While Asa was absent at the tele- 
phone, young Dalton ran on with his 
story. Madame Médore, it appeared, 
had lunched in the public dining room 
with a group of-friends. She had not 
risen from the table until after three 
o’clock. None of them, the manage- 
ment of the Fontaine was quite sure, 
had accompanied her to her apartments. 
In passing, the reporter gave a brief 
description of these—a princely suite, 
he declared -it to be, all pale gray and 
pale blue and gilt, all sunshine and flow- 
ers. There was a baby grand piano, 
gilded and overlaid with wreaths and 
fat-faced cupids; there was a bed cov- 
ered with wonderful lace and embroid- 
ery; there was gold and enamel to the 
tune of thousands of dollars upon her 
dressing table. Bad seasons were fot 
allowed to interfere, Mr. Dalton haz- 
arded the opinion, with Madame Meé- 
dore’s standard of what an eminent 
French actress should have in the way 
of personal comforts. 

She had ordered a car for an after- 
noon drive, but about half past three 
she had countermanded the order. At 
four o’clock, she had taken from the 
hands of one of the hotef boys a box 

















of flowers which he described, cheer- 
fully,'as being the size of a young 
coffin; the hour and the incident were 
both impressed upon his mind—the lat- 
ter by the fact that Madame Médore 
had tipped him with a silver dollar, the 
former by the fact that the delivery of 
the flowers was his last task before 
leaving the hotel, his shift being over 
at four o’clock. 

The maid stationed in the corridor 
‘orroborated him as to the identity of 
the person receiving the flowers. More- 
over, she bore witness to the fact that 
the actress’ long-suffering maid, or 
companion, was off duty that afternoon, 
and had announced her intention of 
visiting relatives living out at Natick. 
The hall maid had also declared that 
no one had reached Médore’s apart- 
ment from the hall all the time she was 
on duty. 

It was the actress’ own attendant 
who, returning about midnight, had 
lipped on the threshold of the apart- 
inent, just inside the door. Looking 
down to discover the reason of the 
trange slipperiness, she observed that 
the light-colored hardwood floor was 
darkened by a little pool of sluggish, 
deep-red liquid. The light she had 
witched on in the private corridor of 
madame’s apartment had shown her 
this. Horrified, she had rushed into the 
main hall again, and had summoned the 
night maid, who was half dozing at her 
table at its end. Together the two had 
gone back to the apartment affd at the 
door of madame’s luxurious, glittering 
bedroom, they had found her fallen, her 
little black head across the lintel of the 
door into the hall. 

Asa came back from the telephone 
before young Dalton had finished the 
story. 

“It’s all right,” he said curtly. “The 
information wasn’t even necessary. 
Curtis has been released from custody. 
Your friends, the bonehead police’—he 
turned toward Dalton—“have caught 
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the real murderer. No great credit to 
them, at that, for the gentleman was as 
jealous of his credit in the matter as 
madame herself would have been for 
hers in a leading part. A Sicilian, I 
believe. A former lover. She found 
him concealed in the apartment some 
time in the afternoon and, it seems, she 
tried to hold him off with Curtis’ re- 
volver. She had begged the weapon 
from him—had told him she was being 
watched and followed. Curtis, natur- 
ally, thought she was laboring under 
some melodramatic delusion. But he 
lent her the thing. The other fellow 
has given himself up, and confessed. 
As I said, he wanted all the credit.” 

“A horrible, messy story!’ com- 
mented Mrs. Pincheon with strong dis- 
taste. “I hope it’ll bring some people 
to their senses about the entertainment 
of all sorts of artistic riffraff. How- 
ever, of course I’m glad that your 
friend, my dear”—she turned patroniz- 
ingly toward Marjorie—“got off as 
lightly as he did. One can’t play the 
moth to these candles without being 
singed at least. He’s lucky not to have 
been burned alive. Let’s hope it will be 
a warning to him.” 

“T’m sure I hope it will,’ answered 
Marjorie, a little dully. 

Asa’s voice, as he had delivered his 
tidings, had struck cold upon her heart. 
There was no generous rejoicing in it. 
A friend, an acquaintance at least, had 
been plucked out of danger and dis- 
grace, and all that he, her husband, felt 
was a sharp, acid dislike for the fact 
that he himself had been briefly and 
indirectly linked with the affair. He 
did not care for tales of crime passion- 
nel if they were of a later date than the 
sixteenth century or of a closer neigh- 
borhood than Verona. She read all his 
disgust, all his deep irritation, at this 
unseemliness which she had been the 
means of dragging into his orderly ex- 
istence. And she read more than that 
in his voice and his cold, level looks. 
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He was going to make another scene 
for her—he who, paradoxically, so de- 
tested scenes! 

Somehow the guests were gotten rid 
of. Mrs. Pincheon, going on to the 
next of her evening’s festivities, al- 
ready forgetful of the tale that had 
garnished her dinner, offered to set Mr. 
Dalton down at the office to which he 
was palpably panting to return. Pre- 
occupied as she was, Marjorie could not 
repress a wonder as to which of the two 
would gain the more from the drive. 
She was inclined to back the young re- 
porter, and, thinking of the day nurs- 
ery, she half smiled. 

Asa had accompanied his mother to 
the elevator. She heard him come back 
into the hall, heard the door close be- 
hind him. She went out to meet him. 
She was done with delays, with reti- 
cences, with all cowardice. Whatever 
had to be met, let her go forth to meet 
it. 

“Asa,” she began, “I’m ashamed that 
I didn’t tell you at once about running 
into Eric down at Salesport. I ought to 
have done it. But it seemed such a little 
thing compared with our—with our 
making up yesterday that I—that I— 
oh, [ didn’t want to spoil things!” 

They had gone into the library, the 
scene of so much happiness. He looked 
down upon her, and she met his gaze 
unflinchingly. She kept telling herself 
that she deserved a bad quarter of an 
hour and that she would take it un- 
complainingly. 

“You see, I hope,” began Asa, his 
voice shaken by a restrained passion, 
“what your headstrong folly, your total 
disregard of my wishes, has brought 
about! Every day has proved my in- 
stinct about that man more right than 
the day before. But you have persisted 
in your acquaintance with him—friend- 
ship, affection, love—I don’t know what 
you may call it! At any rate, he seems 
to have rights in your life which you 
value more than mine. To-morrow 
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your name—my name !—will be in the 
papers in connection with this loath- 
some story of a French prostitute! It 
will be poigted out that the testimony 
of my wiie—of my wife, of Asa Pin- 
cheon’s wife!—released this light-o’- 
love, Curtis, from a cell! Oh, I grant 
you it won’t be true! I grant you that 
he was already released! But that will 
not make such interesting reading as 
that Mrs. Asa Pincheon came forward 
to say that her friend, Eric Curtis, 
could not have murdered his mistress, 
because, forsooth, he was taking a holi- 
day fifty miles away from that lady 
and was making love to Asa Pincheon’s 
wife instead!” 

“Asa!” 

“It doesn’t sound pretty, does it? But 
that is what they will say, the papers. 
And, by Heaven, I believe they will say 
the truth! After I had told you my ob- 
jection to this disreputable fellow, your 
very first act is to run away from your 
home and to meet him, to spend hours 
with him, to break all your engage- 
ments for him, to fail to return to me 
because you were with him! I don’t 
think the papers will be so far wrong 
in what they will insinuate.” 

He waited then. He looked at her, 
with who knows what hope of miracle 
in his heart. He had put the thing as 
brutally as he could, hoping somehow 
to hurt her as he himself had been hurt. 
And with some hope, too, that her de- 
nial would be of such vehemence, such 
horror, that it would carry conviction 
to him, a salve for all his wounds. But 
she looked at him with eyes colder than 
he had ever dreamed Marjorie’s brook- 
brown eyes could be. 

“You are mad, I think,” she said. 
“You are beside yourself with insane 
jealousy. But I will not bear it! I 
will not overlook it! I will not stay 
another night under your roof! I am 


going away, and I shall never come 
back until you have cleansed your mind 
of its foulness!” 














“My mind! 
ness! And you a friend of Curtis’! It 
becomes you to be choice!” 

“Don’t talk about him! 
understand him! 
any one who is impulsive, who is gen- 


My mind of its foul- 


You can’t 
You can’t understand 


erous! Oh, I must have been mad 
when I thought that you were the em- 
bodiment of everything fine and high! 
You, who dare to say such things, to 
think such things! About me—about 
your wife—about the woman who 
Oh, it’s loathsome! I am going away. 
I tell you, I mean it! I’m going home! 
I’m going somewhere where the air 
isn’t polluted with vile suspicions!” 

“Do you suppose,” said Asa _elab- 
orately, “that you will find Curtis wait- 
ing for you again when you go home, 
as you call it?” 

She did not answer him in words, 
but marched by him, head up, eyes 
coldly brilliant, mouth set—a Marjorie 
whom he had not seen before. She 
went to her room, and he waited as 
one waits for the recurring thunder- 
claps in a storm. In a few minutes it 
came. She returned to the library. She 
was dressed for the street, and she 
carried a bag in her hand. Her face, 
though, was no longer a rigid mask of 


rage. 





“Asa,” she said, almost gently, “I’m 
going away. I think we are both too 
upset to talk rationally. I know that 
Iam. It will be better for us to be 
apart for a little bit 

At that evidence of weakening, his 
heart leaped exultingly. He need only 
stand his ground, need only be firm 
and stern enough with her, and she 
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would yield entirely to his wishes. The 
miracle would happen. He would know 
her wholly his own. If he had obeyed 
that foolish impulse that he had a few 
minutes ago and had followed her 
abjectly to her room, would she be 
speaking now in this new, reasonable, 
almost pleading way? No, decidedly 
no. He must be firm with her. 

“If you go out of my house to- 
night,” he told her, “you may stay out 
of it forever. If you go back to your 
father’s at this crisis in our affairs, 
you may stay there. Understand me. 
I shall take your leaving our house to- 
night as a final step, and I shall act 
accordingly.” 

At that the little look of relenting 
was wiped from her face. Anger, the 
stark, unmixed anger of outraged 
youth, settled upon her again. She said 
nothing more, but walked down the 
hall and out of the door. In a minute, 
he heard the sound of the elevator 
stopping for her, He waited a little 
while, still standing, still-listening. Of 
course she would come back! 

But the minutes passed into hours 
and she did not return. And in her 
place came all the little devils that at- 
tend upon the archdevil of jealousy— 
pride and aching loneliness, torturing 
desire and black suspicion, hatred and 
yearning; all these bore him company. 
And because he was Asa Pincheon and 
knew himself for an upright, just man, 
a clean man, a gentleman, he harbored 
all the little devils. For they told him 
that he was right and that he must not 
yield to the mere emptiness of his arms, 
the tortured emptiness of his heart. 
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Intestinal Sluggishness 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes, even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 
to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons. 


VERY one will concede that no 
actual beauty can develop where 
intestinal sluggishness exists. The 

condition state of auto-in- 

toxication, more or less pronounced, in 


sets up a 


accordance with the degree of sluggish- 
ness to which a given individual is sub- 
ject. The intestinal canal may merely 
act feebly, retarding the progress of its 
contents, but, after some delay, func- 
tionating without assistance, orga 
chronic constipated habit may be the 
rule, ‘necessitating the routine use of 
laxatives or purgatives. In a recent 
issue of a medical journal, the state- 
ment is made that this is “a constipated 
age.” 

Are we as sturdy and beautiful a race 
of people as our forebears? 

Constipation is much more common 
to-day than in any other period, at least 
of medical history. Of course it has 
always existed among human _ beings 
more or less, but to-day it is more. 
Constipation has, indeed, become a 
serious problem as the number of suf- 
ferers from this trouble increases, It 
is as much a malady to be painstakingly 
studied as to individual needs and 
peculiarities as is the condition known 
as “neurasthenia,” in which there is a 
multiplicity of symptoms, but in which 
the patient and not the symptoms 
should be treated. Chronic constipa- 
tion is one of the most obstinate of 


If you have failed to receive a reply 
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disturbances, and one that lies at the 
root of so many disorders that it con- 
stitutes a serious handicap in our quest 
for health and beauty. It is a perpetual 
menace, not only to health, but to re- 
covery from any illness whatsoever. 
Later on in life, when all the functions 
of the body are performed at a lowered 
pace, when it becomes, indeed, impos- 
sible to “speed up” the activity of any 
organ without disastrous results, a state 
of chronic sluggishness of the bowels 
sometimes forms an inseparable barrier 
to returning health or to recovery from 
an erstwhile benign disease. The con- 
dition of bowel torpidity into which 
some individuals permit themselves to 
degenerate, and yet consider themselves 
comparatively well, is a constant source 
of wonder to physicians. At no time 
do they actual physical 
comfort—at no time; while the, beauty 
defects under which victims of chronic 
constipation labor often cause genuine 
unhappiness, and may, indeed, inter- 
fere seriously with one’s hopes and ad- 
vancement in life. Who can_ be 
attractive with an unpleasant breath, 
with odorous perspiration, with a dis- 
colored skin, with heavy, dull eyes, with 
the sluggish mind and attitude that so 
often accompany this disorder when it 
is of long standing? 

It has been conclusively shown again 
and again that torpor of the bowels 


experience 












“kicks back” at an otherwise healthy 
digestive organism and infects the 
upper portion of the tract with mani- 
fold poisons which are constantly being 
generated in the lower portion by the 
action of countless bacteria upon putre- 
factive food. Costiveness is becoming 
as much a habit with men as with 
women, and the reason for this seems 
to lie in the greater luxury of latter- 
day living methods as compared to 
former ages. So-called civilization has 
not only resulted in a greater refine- 
ment of daily foodstuffs, in ready 
means of communication by telephone, 
wire, and conveyances, making physical 
exertion, especially walking, unneces- 
sary, but has increased our esthetic 
needs, so that we prefer to loll in a 
warm bath for ten minutes—whereby 
the already over-relaxed tissues are still 
further softened, .enervated, and de- 
bilitated—instead of resorting to cold, 
bracing rub-downs, or cleansing the 
body by means of dry friction and open- 
air ventilation. Modern dietetics has 
much to do with this trouble, undoubt- 
edly, but modern luxuries, and espe- 
cially “all the modern conveniences,” 
much more. If we could go back to 
first principles, and live more or less 
primitively, we should suffer less, far 
less, from this universal menace, which 
makes life uncomfortable and seriously 
shortens our days. 

No person can be said to enjoy the 
best of health if the intestinal tract is 
incapable of emptying itself at stated 
intervals with the same involuntary pre- 
cision that marks the beating of a 
normal heart. One may have a dam-’ 
aged heart, and apparently attend to 
everyday affairs, but nothing of an un- 
toward nature fails to take its toll from 
the weak spot in the body, so that the 
damaged heart is always a handicap 
and in the last analysis constitutes a 
grave complication, if not the main 
factor, in the closing chapter of life. 
So it is with any function that is inter- 
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fered with, that is performed in a hap- 


hazard manner. And there is this to 
be added in cases of torpor of the 
bowels—there is an absorption of 
noxious odors and toxines into the cir- 
culation, which poison the system. 

If a condition of this kind were to 
come on suddenly, like an acute fever, 
and the retained putrefactive matter 
poured into the blood without any pre- 
vious warning, it is safe to say that the 
system would be so overwhelmed with 
the virulence of the toxines that a 
serious illness, if not death, would re- 
sult. Indeed, we frequently see this in 
ptomaine and leucomain poisoning, in 
acute intestinal indigestion, and allied 
disorders. It is precisely the same 
thing, except that, in such instances, the 
attacks are induced by a sudden and 
overwhelming dose of poisonous food, 
whereas, in chronic constipation, the 
system is being slowly accustomed to 
the same thing by a gradual inocula- 
tion—absorption—of effete matter. The 
body js very tolerant and puts up with 
endless abuses over a long period of 
time—but in the last analysis, it takes 
its revenge! 

Now we are wont to regard chronic 
constipation with utter disregard, as 
a condition of no serious moment, but 


very annoying, which must be reckoned ° 


with now and then when Nature cries 
out too insistently to be longer ignored. 
Parents are guilty of this same con- 
duct in the matter with.their children, 
in whom often an obstinate condition 
of this kind exists, Many letters come 
to this department from mothers seek- 
ing beauty advice for their little girls, 
and incidentally stating that the child 
is chronjcally costive! 

It is quite true that a state of in- 
testinal sluggishness may be carried into 
adult years from childhood, indeed 
from birth. By this is not meant some 
congenital abnormality of the intestinal 
tract whereby food is prevented from 
passing along the canal, but a constitu- 





tional weakness of the bowel muscu- 
lature, resulting in a constipated state. 
This weakness may be inherited, for it 
obtains in some families, especially in 
members of a family of similar— 
“bilious’—temperaments and dark com- 
plexions; those of a fair complexion 
may not be so markedly affected. The 
frequent purgation to which little ones 
with this tendency are subjected in- 
creases the disorder. Lifelong impair- 
ment of natural peristalsis may, and 
often does, result. The food of chil- 
dren, like that of adults, may have no 
stimulating effect upon the mucous 
membranes of the intestinal walls, and 
instead of being propelled along the 
tract, be retained. 

Many little ones cannot digest fats 
—that is, the fats in milk; such fats as 
cod-liver oil do not have the same 
effect. These children require less milk, 
or skimmed milk, cod-liver oil or olive 
oil, and foods that contain fibrous 
matter. Eggs are advised for children 
without discrimination, yet should be 
entirely eliminated from the diet of 
those of this habit, and a larger amount 
of vegetables and coarser cereals should 
be added. The bulk of the food should 
consist of oatmeal 
strained—sweetened with cane sugar 
and thinned with milk. This, with 
vegetables containing a large amount of 
cellulose—such as spinach, celery, baked 
potato—with plenty of butter, a small 
quantity of beef, lamb, or chicken, and 
fruit—preferably stewed prunes, 
stewed figs, apple sauce, baked apple— 
should form the diet. 

When the constipated habit is very 
resistant, an agar biscuit should be 
given daily—Health  Biscuits—and 
wheat gluten or glycerin suppositories 
occasionally resorted to in f 
enemas. To establish regt 
and train the peristaltic action of an 
atonic bowel requires great patience, 
time, and thought, but it means health 
and beauty. 
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The large intestine is without doubt 
a menace to beauty unless its func- 
tions are being performed in an abso- 
lutely healthy manner, and when this is 
not the case, it becomes such a dis- 
turbing factor that its extirpation has 
been advised on general principles. 
Indeed, many scientists of great fame 
believe the large intestine to be a com- 
paratively useless appendage and a 
continual menace to health and long 
life. 

At the junction of the ascending 
colon and the small intestine lies the 
cecum, or blind pouch, from which 
trails the vermiform appendix. Con- 
cretions are sometimes found in the 
cecum, although it is fortified with a 
valve, which prevents the contents of 
the intestine from slipping back or from 
entering this pouch. Some surgeons 
bear the vermiform appendix great ani- 
mosity and advise its extirpation in 
every case of abdominal trouble that 
necessitates an operation. No matter 
what the nature of this trouble may 
be, if the abdomen is open, remove the 
appendix, healthy or diseased, and so 
spare the patient any possible future 
mischief that might arise from this 
pestiferous little structure! Now no 
one is altogether certain that this por- 
tion of the large intestine is a rudi- 
mentary organ, while every one will 
concede that its removal frequently re- 
sults in a condition of altered healt! 
quite unaccountable upon any hypoth- 
esis whatsoever. <A sufficient num- 
ber of such cases have been observed 
and studied to warrant the belief that, 
far from being rudimentary, the ap- 
pendix has a distinct function to per- 
form and that it may secrete a fluid 
analogous to that of the ductless glands 
and have much to do with the proper 
functionating power of the large in- 
testine, Of course, when diseased and 
a menace to life or health, it should 
be removed. 

Although bilg is poured into the small 
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intestine, where it has a multiform ac- 
tion not only on food, but on peri- 
stalsis, it also affects the function of the 
large intestine by stimulating the secre- 
tion of succus entericus, as the fluid 
secreted by the glands in this portion 
of the intestine is called. Succus 
entericus is an important thing to re- 
member in our consideration of con- 
stipation and of the function of the 
lower intestine. Scientists held succus 
entericus in little regard until labora- 
tory investigation proved that it is 
essential to the flow of bile and pan- 
creatic fluid; also, that actual digestion 
occurs in the large intestine. All food 
is by no means thoroughly digested in 
the small intestine, nor is it all absorbed 
there. Digestion and absorption con- 
tinue, 

What the great digestive organs leave 
undone or fail to do, the large intestine 


takes up and completes. When its 
function is interfered with, large quan- 
tities of undigested food pass out of 
the body without having contributed a 
particle of nourishment to the system. 

Only such cases of costiveness—or, 


vhen further advanced, chronic con- 
ipation—as have no underlying dis- 
eased condition should be treated with- 
out the guidance of a physician, When 
tenderness upon abdominal pressure 
exists, or when pain is experienced, a 
physician should be consulted. Now 
atment to be pursued in over- 






coming an obstinate bowel is first of 
all the forming of good habits; train 
the intestines to perform this function 


normally, as nature intended, at a 
stipulated hour. Select this hour and 
allow nothing to interfere. Liquefac- 
tion of the intestinal contents may 
safely come next; six glasses of fresh 
water, or, when possible, a slightly 
carbonated table water, should be con- 
sumed within every twenty-four hours. 
The character of food is so important 
that one would like to give it first place, 
but without a good habit, and without 
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liquefaction, the nature of food: alone 
would prove ineffective. Some persons 
do not eat enough; others do not eat 
correct foods; others do not chew their 
food sufficiently, leaving large masses 
of undigested matter to putrefy and 
clog the canal. 

The dietary of one eager to make 
over a.sluggish bowel should contain 
considerable waste—not waste food, but 
those portions of foods that we usually 
regard as waste, as, for instance, the 
peelings of potatoes and fruits and the 
fibrous or woody elements of vege- 
tables, The best part of a baked potato 
is usually thrown away as waste; the 
mineral constituents reside in and im- 
mediately under the skin. Therefore, 
the whole potato, jacket and all, should 
be eaten; baked, it is more acceptable 
than in any other form. If slightly 
burned, the charcoal acts as a cleanser 
and deodorizer. Vegetables should be 
steamed, as boiling deprives them of 
much valuable mineral matter. Of 
these, cabbage, cucumbers, green salads, 
peas, string beans, turnips, spinach, 
kale, kohl-rabi, and many other greens 
and tubers of a fibrous nature make 
up a bulk or residue that stimulates the 
peristaltic action of the bowel. Foods 
that are useful in constipation on ac- 
count of their rich content of acid and 
salts include raw and cooked fruit, 
figs, prunes, raisins, cherries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, grapes, plums, 
peaches, apples, and pears. Figs and 
raisins are especially recommended; 
also, fruit juices, lemonade, cider, and 
fruit wines. The carbonates give up 
a large amount of carbonic acid, which 
is helpful. Fats facilitate the action by 
lubrication, so that oil, butter, and 
cream are included in this list. Then 
some substance must be employed that 
act merely as mechanical irritants; of 
these bran and fermented milk cannot - 
be too strongly recommended. At least 
a cup of bran should be taken every 
day, divided between the meals, stirred 
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in water, mixed with fruit, or chewed 
and insalivated; it is optional how it 
is taken, so that a given amount, not 
less than a cupful, is consumed in the 
course of each day. 

To those whose complexions 
suffering as a result of copremia- 
absorption of poisons from retained 
fecal matter—let it bg said that nothing 
will act upon it more gratifyingly than 
bran, used inside as stated here, and 
outside for cleansing purposes. Fer- 
mented or soured milk is laxative; it 
also neutralizes putrefactive matter and 
so constitutes a valuable article of diet 
in this condition, 

Some foods must be _ forbidden. 
These are tea, red wine, huckleberries, 
cocoa, and chocolate, and sage, farina, 
and rice; the contain tannic 
acid, the latter become mucilaginous in 
the intestines arid so hinder its action. 
So much for foods. If a complete list 
of these 


former 


included in the 
daily dietary—never neglecting bran, 
fermented or soured milk, and fruits— 
a tremendous step toward a 
have been made. 


is made and 


cure will 


factor in 

Purposeful 
walking and deep breathing are 
tial. Now many who indulge in out-of- 
door sports, such as tennis, golf, and 
so on, continue constipated. 


Exercise is an important 


trouble. 


overcoming this 


essen- 


The exer- 
cise must be systematically carried out 


with the avowed purpose of assisting 


the function we are eager to stimulate. 


The mind—mental 
must be brought into play here as else- 
where, to get.the best results. In out- 
of-door sports, the mind is on the 
game, not on the intestinal tract. Two 
miles of purposeful walking, accom- 
panied by diaphragmatic breathing, will 
give this tract mechanical massage as 
well. The diaphragm is a powerful 


concentration— 
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muscle and imparts tremendous force 
to the entire digestive tract. Massage 
of the abdomen—lying flat, to relax the 
tissues—is treatment when no 
tenderness exists; also, practicing 
bicycle movements while in the same 
position—flat on the back—stimulates 
the abdominal contents and strengthens 
the abdominal muscles. Weak, flaccid 
abdominal muscles are a decided de- 
terent to active peristalsis, 

\ home exercise of superlative value 
in this connection is the following: 
With the feet braced by a heavy piece 
of furniture and the arms folded upon 
the chest, the trunk is slowly raised 
from the recumbent to the sitting posi- 
tion. The entire abdominal muscula- 
ture, both voluntary and involuntary, is 
thereby strengthened and _ stimulated. 
Perform for ten minutes twice daily. 

Now when all these measures fail to 
establish a normal condition, we must 


goo 


add a laxative for a while, to assist 
nature until she can continue without 
help. The character of a laxative de- 
pends on individual peculiarities, but it 
has been found that a combination 
which includes cascara sagrada and 
agar-agar, three teaspoonfuls to two 
tablespoonfuls in apple sauce or mashed 
potatoes, is of considerable value. No 
water should be taken right after using 
this preparation, It may be continued 
from six to eight weeks, with a gradual 
reduction in the daily quantity. Some 
prefer mineral waters, of which there 
are many. Bitter waters should not 
be used by run-down and markedly 
anzmic persons, as they reduce fat and 
check the deposit of new fat. 

While mineral 
efficacious in 


waters are highly 
promoting peristalsis, 
they are depleting and must not be de- 
pended upon permanently, but should 
be used simply as temporary aids, 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


or coins. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 
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ese two letters and the photographs 
idence the satisfactory results from 
atment received at this Sanitarium 


y Miss Clara Gilbert, Delight, Ark., 
hose foot was deformed by Infantile 
faralysis : 


arrived home all right and my friends were greatly sur- 

ised tv see me walk flat on my foot. When I came to your 

anitariwn I walked on my toe. I will gladly answer ail 

fr questions with one to my foot. 

CLARA GILBERT 

Box 45, Delight, pred sits. 

I cannot praise your Sanitarium too highly 

for your great work, Clara’s friends were 

surprised to see her foot straight. She has 

been quite a show girl since. We will gladly 

answer any inquiries in regard to your work 


Sor Clara, 
MRS. CORDA GILBERT. 
Box 45, Delight, Arkansas. 
This private institution is devoted to the treat- 
ment of children and young adults afflic 
with Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spinal 
Diseases and Curvature, Hip Disease, Wry 
Neck, etc. Our valuable book “ Deformities 
and Paralysis,” with Book of References, free. 
The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave., St. Louts, Mo. 
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rose from nothing at all to splendid responsible 
positions, 

More than a million men and women in the last 26 years 
have advanced themselves in position and salary through 
I. C.S. help. Over 100,000 are studying right now. You 
ean join them and get in line for promotion, 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to choose 


ror career from this list and mark and mail this coupon 
ere and now. 


INTERNAT ATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE ‘SCHOOLS 
2, SCRANT' 


lain, ae po nt me, 7 I can pow Bae for the position, 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric er 
Electric Wi: 
EN pe chee Engineer 


‘elephone Wo: 

MEOH, ANTOAL ENGINEER 
Mech anical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
OLVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mappin 
MINE FOREMAN Ont ENGINEER 
STATI NARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 


SALESMANSHIP 
(eb med ald 
Window Trimmer 


pher and Typist 
ublic Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountent 
Commercial Law 
ENG 
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ARCHITECT Schoo! Subjects 
Contra ctor and Builder M: atices 
Archit ectural sh gaaemam SERVICE 
Concrete Builde: ail Clerk 
Stru ctural Engin: AUT OMOBI «so OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING ne lr na 
Sheet Metal Worker Na Spanish 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGR Cun TURE French 
CHEMIST Ponitry Raising } Italian 
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Uncle Sam Makes 
"Em Strong 


Reports from France indicate the delight and surprise of the French 
at beholding our hardy, robust National Army. 






























Men who were doubled up over desks, clerks from dry-goods stores, 
and members of every sedentary occupation 
have within the short space of a year been 
developed into strong, vigorous men. 


How was this miracle performed? Uncle 
Sam knows, because he did it. Just how is 
explained by a splendid course of exercises 
and gymnastics that has been prepared by 
American experts for use in our army. The 
U. S. MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAIN- 
ING tells how every man can improve his 
physical condition, no matter what it may be 
at present. 


We publish a verbatim edition of the 
official document. It contains nearly 200 half- 
tone cuts illustrative of the different exercises, 
posed by West Point Cadets. Its price—so 
cents—is little for such a complete guide to 
health and vigor. Throw away the quack 
medicines that you are taking and invest a 
small portion of their cost in this book, which will return you a bigger 
percentage of profit than a like amount ever did before. 





PRICE—SOc PER COPY 


Profusely Illustrated 


If sent by mail, add 5 cents per copy to cover postage. 








STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, Publishers 
79 SEVENTH AVENUE : = = NEW YORK CITY 
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504, TIFFANY STYLE 
RING SET WITH ONE 
FINE QUALITY DIA- 
MOND. $200.00 


pec. 7 Siameee Highest Grade 
pmmenny,. GENUINE 












































501 14-K 
WHITE GOLO $ 50s 
HAND CARVED TIFFANY 
WM SET WITH ONE -00 BELCHER 
FINE QUALITY RING SET WITH 
DIAMOND. $110 BUY TODAY—10 MONTHS TO PAY ONE FINE QUAL- 
No Deposit—Free Examination iad a” 
YOU DON'T PAY ONE CENT until vou examine the article. IF NOT SATIS. | gog 00 
ETURN AT OUR EXPENSE! When satistied. pay only one-fifth the 
ROUND it the rest 4 TEN Easy EQUAL MONTHLY PAYMENTS. very | TOOTH 
BELCHER Jiamond uaranteed for Qualily anu al . RING SET 
3 Diam: ay be exchanged for a more expensive one at 
MING sev wiTH A YEARLY INCREASE VALUE OF 7°. % plus the full original price. WITH ONE FIN 
owe PINE QUALITY Send for YOUR, (REE C “Jews OG be whic h contains ¢ over 000 0 Hinstr ‘atic mao QUALITY DIA- 
t arn r tche: si h ‘oO ‘oilet 
DIAMOND =—»- © 2B.00) ne Cut Gass, Cameras and Phone arava: EVERYVIHING AT ROCK Hut, (MOND, $100.00 
TOM PRICES. Write to Dept: oe TO 


Liberty Bonds y acre EM in Payment. 





503, 3S STYLE 























L. W. SWEET & COMPANY, Inc. Ser witn Owe Pine QUAL- 
pepe apd tps Dept.98R ‘2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY ITY DIAMOND $85.00 





34:4ST. EAST ar PARK AVE. NEW YORK. 






7 OUR patronage at the Vanderbilt Hotel will 
be highly appreciated and everything pos- 
sible will be done for your comfort. 
During your stay in New York it will 
be pleasant to be near the fashionable 
shopping district, the theatres, clubs and the busy 
part of town, and at the same time in a district 
noted for its quiet air of comfort. ' 
All this you will find at the Vanderbilt Hotel on ‘ 
the direct car lines and subway. 
The Vanderbilt Hotel is noted for its cuisine and 
its service. Its appointments are beautiful and 
homelike, the charges reasonable, and it makes its 
own appeal to exclusive travelers. 
Watton H. MarsHatr, 
Manager. 
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How To Reduce Fat| 


In order to prove that Adipo is a | 













pleasant, health-giving Fat Re 
ducer and will take fat off any 
part of the body, we will send a 


50c. Box Free 


& to anyone who is fat. The Adipo | 

method recuires no starving or 
tiresome exercises, nor does it 
interfere with your ‘usual habits. 
Rheumatism, Asthma, Kidney | 





Thousands of men and women have 
restored their gray hair in from 4to 
8days with Mary T. Goldman's Hair 
Color Restorer. Send for Free Trial 










rown. If possible, enclose a lock in your 









letter. The trial outfit- bottle and special / 
and Heart tronbles, that so often comb- wll come by return mail. Order 
come with Mbhesity, improve as the regvlar size bottle by m ail if you u pre- 


you reduce. [et us prove it at our fer not to buy of your drugs! ' 
expense. Write today for the MARY T. pel Md } 
des EE 50e. Box and _ illustrated 814 Goldman Bidg., St.Paul, Minn,» * / i 





k. They cost you nothing 


ae : Established 50 Years a ae 


Please mention this magazine 





when answering advertisements 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 


B ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 


< 4 Pit invention, the wonderful 
i ; uae new discovery that re- 
: is a lieves rupture will be 
’ sent on trial. No ob- 
Why Pay Full Prices? noxious springs or pads. 
We'll send you any diamond inour immense stock on approv- y Has automatic Air 
st. 7 nen try to match it at filly 60% more or you can send it % F Cushions. Binds and 
iesnsend Unmhinn <2  bosiness of thie ya draws the broken parts 
ol ING for nearly 3/4 of w century — loaning : ; together as you would a 
money upon die diamonds as security. Whew these loana are not Laid broken limb. No salves. 
ee ee ee a eee No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Send for Jos. DeRoy & Sons Bulletin Sent on trial to prove it. 
dzone Ay a send Sree bargain bulletin. Protected by U. S. pat- 
3 atalogue A, ‘meas- 
Jos. DeRoy & Sons Bae Oreste Post Office beet be sea iled free. Send 
A 2ase ul Be. Pittsburgh, Pa. pod "aaa erry today. 
Same a _GE BROOKS, 212B State Street, Marshall, Mich 
[kK — > Skin Smooth, Firm, F; — ail 
SSP === E___]|s] = 

— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 


come flabbiness fee one e 
—“vexor| | War lime 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 
enlarged pores, etc., because it 


“tight d t the ski d a > > ~ 
underlying’ tissue. "ian tates te Son AND ALL TIMES, EVERY WOMAN 
lerest skin. Get an ounce package, 


follow the eimpie directions—see what Just one appli- NEEDS A GOOD COOK BOOK 


TheCompleteCook Book 


By JENNIE DAY REES 





















































Tell Your Boy About This! 
Boys, you can make good ’ * Megs e 
money each movth selling | y Contains Seven Hundred and Fifty Recipes 
The Boys’ Magazine. Gives yi, 
splendid business expe- . ‘ . 
rience of great value later : she / Splendidly arranged so anyone can understand. 
on in life. 
Write us today for 5 copies, i ; es 
Send no money. EXC se Me The price places it within the reach of everybody. 
The Scott F. Redf'eld Co. Ds 13 11Busy 
Dept. A27 Smethport, Pa. 


+ ees — 15 CENTS 


For sale by your news dealer: or if he cannot supply you 





add four cents and order direct from the publishers 


STREET @ SMITH CORPORATION, New York 
































Pivcitis i's: YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


is an absolute necessity 
you expect to make the most 
out of life. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attrac- 
tive as possible for your own 
self - satisfaction, which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you 
will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not 
wholly, by vour Zo, aks,” * there- 
fore it ‘pays to “look vour lest” 
at all times, Permit no one @ 
to see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure vour wel- 
fare! Unon the impression you 
const'ntly make rests the fail- 
ure or success of your Ife. 
Which is to be your ultimate 
destinv? My new Nose-Shaper 
“TRADOS” (Model 24) corrects 
now ill shaned noses without 
overation, quickly, sofely and 
permanently Is pleasant and 
loes not interfere with one's rite today Sor Sree booklet, whtich tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost tf not satisfactory 


occupation, being worn at nicht. Mi, ‘TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1043 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Does It Play All Records? 


Or does it require you to limit your 
selection to its own make? Do you want 
to own a phonograph which will keep you 
from hearing, all your favorites? 

Some artists sin}, for one record maker, 
some for another. 

The Brunswick plays all records, and 
at their best. And it is the only famous 
instrument with the Ultona, one of the 
chief features of the Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction, 

The Ultona is a new conception, not 
an attachment nor makeshift, It is a uni- 
versal player, instantly adaptable to any 
make of record. 

Just a turn of the hand presents the 
proper diaphrajm and needle. And it is 
made slishtly oversize so as to develop 
the hitherto lost sound waves, 


What About 
Tone? 


In the Brunswick Am- 
plifier we use wood solely 
—no metal castings, notin. 
We believe in the violin 
principle. 

The Brunswick Ampli- 
fier is molded of holly- 
wood, in a shape demanded 
by acoustic laws. 

Thus tone is jivenevery 
opportunity to expand. 
Wood gives the proper vi- 
bration which a casting, 
Can not. 

And so the Brunswick 
Method of Reproducti-n, 
heralded as the most ad- 
vanced of all, brinas new 
tonal values, new standards. 


Test Phonographs This Way 


Before You Decide Which One You Want 




























One must hear The Brunswick to ap- 
preciate its superiority. Your ear will 
be instantly appreciative. You'll say you 
never heard such wondrous reproduction 
before. 


Does The Brunswick 
Cost More? 


No. In spite of its overwhelming, ad- 
vantages, the price is comparable with 
those lacking, Brunswick ideas. Model 
for model, The Brunswick has been kept 
at the usual prices. Yet it could easily 
command more. 

This instrument is made by the House 
of Brunswick; a leader for 73 years in the 
wood-working art. We have lon}, main- 
tained a nation-wide organization, with 
branches and dealers everywhere 

Andsothe cost of distribation is lessened. 
Thus we can afford to offei a super-phono 
graph at ordinary prices. 


Where Can! Hear 
The Brunswick? 


There is a Brunswick 
Dealer in yourtown. He 
will be glad to play The 
Brunswick for you, and 
show you the advantages 
of the Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction, 

This will not put you 
under the sliphtest obliza- 
tion to buy. e want you 
to make comparisons. You 
will then appreciate The 
Brunswick betterments, 

Go now and hear this 
new-day instrument. Then 
decide if you could be 
happy with another. 
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THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER CO. 


General Offices: CHICAGO and 
NEW YORK 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


ri Dai Canadian Distributors, Musical Merchandise 
Sales Co.. Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 
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...and at big hotels 
and clubs, East and West 


eA fact: 


Sales reports from 8 leading cities—jus 
as received at our main office during t 
last week in August: 


Army and Navy Cuiur, Washington, D. C 
“Fatima sells biggest—irrespective of price”’ 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD, Philadelphia: 
‘Fatima outsells all other ¢ gee arettes, 
except two 25-cent brands’’ 
Concress Hore, Chicago 
atima is one Q- the leading sellers among the better br 
stor, N. Y. City 
e sell more F. sane as than any other cigarette’ 
Girson, Cincinnati: 
Fatima leads all other brands in sales’’ 

HorTeL Sinton, Cincinnati 
‘More Fatimas are ae than any other cigarette’’ 

HOTEL WILL ARD, Washington, D. C 

fatima is biggest-s aiitaie clanmatea” 

MARSHALL FIELD’s ge NTLEMEN’S GRILL, Chicago: 
‘Fatima is as big if not a bigger seller than 
any of the other high-class brands’’ 

Missour!t ATHLETIC Crus, St. Louis: 

atima still holds first place in sales’’ 

OFFICE Rs’ CLUB, West Point: 

**More Fatimas smoked than any other cigarette” 

RACQUET Cuup, St. Louis: 

‘Fatima is largest seller’’ 

THE PONCHARTRAIN, Detroit: 

‘Fatima is the second best-selling brand’ 

THE SHORE HAM, Washington, D. C.: 

‘With one exce — Fatima is best seller’’ 

Union Cup, Clev and: 

‘Fatima is one _ the largest sellers’ 


A FATO A 


, sc 7 Sensible Cigarett 


And Fatima gives 
instead of **showy’”’ 
roe ender ek Phe 
it never “‘talks back, 
peed smoke more often than 


lgalte Myers 














